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Thanksgiving 

Suzanne  McGowan,  ’58 

GoD  sees  me  starkly  poor.  I  am  poor  in  merely 
choosing  to  be  happy  or  sad.  I  am  the  famed  pauper  of  a 
thousand  words,  when  seeing  beauty.  My  poverty  is  wise. 


I  am  glad  in  trivia  the  world  vapidly  praises;  I  know 
heroisms  are  near,  and  stubborn.  I  rejoice  in  the  strength 
to  be  vindicated,  as  did  tired  Golgotha.  I  am  glad  for 
storm’s  desolation,  when  the  cleft,  violate  earth  cries  Ho¬ 
sanna.  My  gladness  is  firm. 


I  am  thankful  the  world’s  clamor  stops  infrequently,  in 
white,  ecstasied  Peace.  I  am  glad  of  the  ugliness  God  has 
made;  its  vigor  treads  the  floor  of  my  heart.  I  give  thanks 
for  sole  despair,  whose  brute  demands  force  me  to  the  feet 
of  God.  My  thankfulness  wants  nothing  new. 
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A  Straight  Game 

Sheila  Chong,  ’57 

It  WAS  all  Dad’s  fault;  I  never  asked  to  be 
taken  to  the  tracks  from  the  start.  Since  I  was  six 
years  old,  each  morning  we  used  to  speed  down  the  long 
deserted  stretch  of  road  which  led  from  our  house  to  the 
race  tracks.  Then,  when  he  turned  off  the  engine,  we’d  both 
be  springing  from  the  car  towards  the  paddocks.  We  missed 
nothing  at  the  tracks,  Dad  and  I.  We  arrived  in  time  to 
see  the  horses  saddled,  watch  them  work  out,  time  them, 
and  stand  beside  the  grooms  while  they  unsaddled  them 
again.  After  this,  Dad  would  talk  at  length  with  the  train¬ 
ers,  especially  Ben  who  took  care  of  Dad’s  own  horses,  then 
with  the  jockeys  as  they  changed  back  into  their  everyday 
clothes.  He  would  exchange  notes  with  them,  telling  them 
when  they  were  whipping  the  horses  too  much,  or  slackening 
their  reins  too  soon.  Dad  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about 
horse-racing. 

He  was  the  most  honest  man  in  the  business  too.  No  one 
could  bribe  my  Dad.  No  price  could  make  him  "fix”  either 
a  race  or  a  horse.  He  was  clean,  through  and  through.  By 
the  time  I  was  eight  years  old  I  possessed  relatively  un¬ 
matched  horse  sense. 

It  must  have  been  back  in  those  days  that  I  first  visual¬ 
ized  myself  as  a  jockey.  But  I  never  mentioned  this  to  any¬ 
one.  I  told  Dad,  though,  that  I’d  like  to  learn  to  ride,  and 
he  wasn’t  surprised,  because  after  all,  I  was  sort  of  brought 
up  on  the  tracks. 

On  my  tenth  birthday  Dad  gave  me  a  colt  of  my  own. 
Boy,  was  I  proud!  He  was  sired  by  Diamond  Glow,  Dad’s 
own  pride  and  joy,  winner  of  the  Little  Ascot  Derby  two 
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years  in  a  row.  I  rode  Glowworm  everyday.  I  knew  my 
baby  through  and  through,  like  I  knew  the  palm  of  my 
hand.  Every  morning  I  saddled  him  myself  at  the  paddock, 
for  Dad’s  grooms  walked  him  over  to  the  tracks  with  the 
other  horses.  Fd  lead  him  around  by  the  bridle  inside  the 
saddling,  picturing  his  sienna-coloured  mane  tightly  braided, 
his  tail  tied  in  red  ribbons,  and  his  saddle  bearing  a  number 
four  in  bold  black  on  the  white  cloth. 

Ben  let  me  use  the  regular  track  when  the  racers  were 
through.  Glowworm’s  body  seemed  to  vibrate  then,  the 
racing  blood  pounding  through  his  veins,  his  hoofs  digging 
the  sod  impatiently  when  I  held  him  in.  I  practiced  hard. 
Glowworm  knew  me  too.  He  sensed  it  when  I  wanted  him 
to  close  in  at  the  turn  of  the  rails  without  my  pulling  his 
reins.  At  top  speed  Fd  let  out  in  gasps — "Easy  boy,  good 
boy” — for  he  never  failed  to  give  his  best. 

For  two  years  I  pampered,  bullied,  and  pleaded  with  my 
horse,  so  that  Dad  and  Ben  in  amusement  called  us  the 
"home-made  champs.”  It  took  another  six  months  to  per¬ 
suade  them  to  make  us  part  of  the  business.  I  couldn’t  have 
been  happier  than  the  evening  Dad  called  for  me  at  school. 

"Hi  there,  apprentice,”  he  greeted  me.  I  sat  beside  him. 

"No  kidding,  Dad?” 

"No  kidding,  son.  But  it  took  a  lot  of  persuasion  before 
Ben  agreed.  Oh,  he  knows  that  you  and  Glowworm  are 
good,  but  he’s  afraid  for  you.  Says  it’s  too  much  of  a  dirty 
racket  for  one  your  age.”  He  turned  into  our  driveway, 
"However,  I  figure  it  this  way — if  I  can  make  a  straight 
game  of  it,  no  reason  why  you  can’t.” 

Glowworm’s  early  training  paid  off.  Spring  came  ’round 
and  with  it  my  first  public  appearance  at  the  Easter  race¬ 
meeting.  Every  other  minute  I  re-read  the  race  card.  Sure 
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enough,  it  was  there — in  the  fourth  race,  the  "Three  Year 
Old  Stakes.” 

The  second  race  was  run.  I  guess  I  should  have  been  ner¬ 
vous  since  mine  was  a  mere  seventy  minutes  away,  but  I 
had  such  utter  confidence  in  Glowworm  that  I  would  have 
matched  him  with  any  horse  on  the  course  that  day.  I  wan¬ 
dered  by  the  side  stables  to  look  over  the  horses  just  in  from 
the  race.  There  was  a  pungent,  grassy  odor  of  the  over¬ 
heated  and  sweating  horses,  and  its  familiarity  gave  me  an 
added  lift.  A  groom  sponged  his  prize  winner.  I  placed 
my  hand  on  the  white-washed  stable  fence. 

"Your  horse  smells  funny,  Jumbo,”  I  remarked. 

"Mr.  Paul,”  Jumbo  stood  upright  resting  the  sponge  on 
the  horse’s  neck,  "I’ll  tell  you  something.  You’re  talking 
about  plain  alcohol.  I  used  it  on  Merry  Mark.  Sort  of  helps 
him  along.  Nothing  in  it  really,  just  so  that  he  don’t  get 
over  hot.  Like  an  ointment,  you  see.  I  use  it  to  massage 
him.  Good  for  them,  you  know.” 

"Really?”  I  was  always  ready  to  pick  up  a  few  pointers 
from  the  old  pros. 

"Say,  you’ve  got  some  horse  there  yourself.  But  the  other 
thirteen ’s  good  too.  Now  if  I  were  you,  I’d  see  to  it  that 
my  horse  is  protected.  That  alcohol  makes  him  good  and 
cool.  Then  he  just  glides  ’round  that  course  fast  and  easy 
like  there’s  a  steady  wind  behind  him.  Don’t  even  need 
your  whip.  And  the  best  part  I  tell  you,  he  come  outa  that 
race  the  winner,  and  he  ain’t  outa  breath  like  the  rest  of 
them.” 

So  Jumbo  showed  me  how  he  used  the  alcohol,  and  we 
doused  Glowworm. 

I  trotted  past  the  judges’  stand  while  they  announced  us. 
"Glowworm,  ridden  by  Paul  Sturdy,  draws  number  ten.” 
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I  took  my  place  next  to  the  ninth  horse  at  the  six- furlong 
post. 

It  was  an  easy  win.  We  left  the  second  horse  behind  by 
fifteen  lengths.  Dad  ran  onto  the  field  as  we  turned  around 
to  enter  the  winner’s  box.  He  grabbed  hold  of  the  reins  and 
grinned  up  at  me  proudly. 

"Beautiful,  son,  beautiful  race!”  He  walked , beside  us 
looking  like  a  champ  himself.  Suddenly  he  halted,  and  with 
the  jerk  Glowworm  reared  up.  Dad  frowned,  yanked  at  the 
horse’s  neck  and  sniffed  it.  Suddenly  he  dropped  the  reins 
and  stared  at  me. 

"Alcohol!”  he  cried  in  an  unbelieving  tone.  Then  dis¬ 
gustedly  he  turned  and  left  my  side. 

My  victory  was  ruined.  Once  inside  the  jockey-house  I 
sat  alone  by  the  window  to  think — to  find  a  reason.  Jumbo 
rushed  in  excitedly.  "Mr.  Paul!  You  hear  the  pools  yet? 
Best  for  the  day.  I’ve  got  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
down  on  you  to  win.  A  couple  more  like  this  .  .  .” 

"Jumbo,”  I  broke  in  urgently,  "Dad’s  mad  at  me,  mad  as 
the  devil.  It’s  the  alcohol.  What’s  wrong  about  it,  Jumbo? 
I’m  scared  stiff.” 

Jumbo  laughed.  He  wasn’t  perturbed  in  the  least. 

"Don’t  you  worry  none,  Mr.  Paul.  You  can  always  say 
your  horse  had  a  fever  and  you  had  to  rub  him  down.  They 
can’t  pin  nothing  on  you  then.  That  alcohol  doesn’t  hurt 
them,  just  gives  a  little  burn  so  they  feel  full  of  pep  and 
run  faster.  It  ain’t  the  fairest  way  of  running  a  race,  but 
it  ain’t  illegal  dope  either.” 

"Dope?  Do  you  mean  it’s  a  dope?” 

"That’s  a  hard  word  to  use,  sir,”  he  apologized.  "But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  dope.  Only,”  this  time  he  regained  his 
stature,  "they  can’t  penalize  you  for  alcohol.  Say  your  horse 
was  sick.” 
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Slowly  I  bowed  my  head  in  my  hands. 

"You  doped  him,  Jumbo.  You  let  me  dope  him.  I  didn’t 
need  to  do  it.  I  could  have  won  easily,  fair  and  square.” 

I  got  up  and  walked  toward  Glowworm’s  stable.  I  knew 
for  sure  then  that  I  couldn’t  face  Dad.  I  just  couldn’t 
explain  all  this  to  a  man  like  my  father.  No  excuse  would 
satisfy  him.  But  I  blamed  him  too — he  could  have  told  me 
about  things  like  this. 


Deception 

So! 

Soap  bubbles  burst; 

Santa  is  a  spirit; 

Fairies  don’t  keep 
First  teeth ,  and 
Castor  oil  is  in  the 
Orange  juice . 

This  child  is  wise  now . 

Like  an  old  man  playing 
Checkers  with  bottle  caps . 

He  is  wary — but  oh 
How  his  world  shakes ! 

Sheila  Wynne ,  9 58 
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Head  of  a  Clown 


Nancy  Riggs ,  ’58 


ffnp 

X  HE  anguished  world  of  shadows  and  appear¬ 
ances”  is  the  world  Georges  Roualt  paints.  Heartless  judges, 
pathetic  prostitutes,  tired  clowns,  figures  of  Christ  "pro¬ 
digiously  deformed  to  express  the  paroxysm  of  the  divine 
Passion  and  human  cruelty” — these  live  in  his  world.  He  is 
the  painter  of  original  sin  and  of  the  misery  of  humanity,, 
but  at  the  heart  of  his  art  lies  compassion. 

His  world  is  our  own,  though  we  do  not  see  it  with  his 
insight.  He  is  a  true  realist,  still,  not  a  materialist,  for  his 
realism  is  of  the  spiritual  significance  of  "what  exists  and 
moves  and  suffers  and  lives  and  kills.” 


Clowns  are  a  frequent  subject.  He  paints  them  with 
monkeys,  with  acrobats;  he  paints  English  clowns  and 
wounded  clowns,  and  near-mad  clowns  like  the  one  in 
Miserere  asking,  "Who  does  not  paint  himself  a  face?”  His 
landscapes  are  said  to  represent  dream-worlds.  His  clowns, 
then,  are  from  the  country  of  the  nightmare.  With  sad 
eyes,  they  stare  out  of  the  canvas,  aware  of  their  misery, 
aware  of  futility  and  the  reality  of  sin;  yet  nightmarelike, 
they  are  imprisoned  in  their  own  fear,  they  cannot  move. 

Head  of  a  Cloum,  an  oil  painted  between  1940  and  1948, 
shows  such  a  clown.  The  garish  reds  and  blues  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  blend  to  purple,  and  the  tone  of  the  work  is  somber. 
The  clown  exists  in  a  sort  of  stillness;  he  is  surrounded  by 
silence. 


He  is  in  profile,  but  his  gaze  is  out  of  the  picture,  toward 
the  viewer.  His  face  is  ugly  with  suffering.  He  weeps  for 
humanity  and  for  himself. 
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"Why  do  you  still  wear  the  dead  gauds  of  your  Mardi 
gras?”  we  cry  at  him,  and  the  silence  throws  it  back  at  us. 

He  has  his  existence  in  stillness,  yet  even  that  speaks  out 
prayerfully: 


We  have  stood  in  the  late  light 
Of  the  most  early  afternoons 
And  counted  all  the  hours  that  accused  us 
Cutting,  to  the  division  of  the  marrow 
and  the  spine. 

It  was  too  late  to  fly  away 
From  the  city  full  of  sulphur 
From  the  wide  walks  where  Antichrist 
Slips  us  his  cruel  snare. 

The  dawn  bides  like  a  basilisk, 

In  the  doors  of  the  Frankenstein  building, 

And  all  the  cops  come  down  the  street 
in  fours 

With  clubs  as  loud  as  bells. 

Still,  his  gaze  is  outward,  almost  as  if  he  were  waiting 
to  be  contacted: 

Shall  the  spirit  be  poured  out  upon  this  land? 

Shall  ever  life  well  up  again  in  the 
drained  veins 

As  wild  as  wine? 

In  its  March,  1956  issue,  Harper’s  published  an  interview 
with  one  of  New  York’s  ten  thousand  vagrants —  "Subways 
Are  for  Sleeping.”  The  subject,  Henry  Shelby,  holds  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  economics  and  a  lifetime  teacher’s  certificate 
for  the  state  of  Michigan.  He  sleeps  not  only  on  subways, 
but  in  hotel  lobbies.  He  works  periodically,  washing  dishes, 
to  pick  up  enough  money  to  eat. 

He  shares  in  the  air  of  bewilderment  common  to  all  va- 
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grants,  but  he  has  not  lost  hope.  He  describes  his  present 
life  as  "treading  water,”  waiting  to  see  how  things  come 
out.  Caught  in  his  own  immobility,  he  is  waiting  for  some¬ 
thing  to  happen. 

So  are  the  two  tramps,  Vladmir  and  Estragon,  in  Beckett’s 
'Waiting  for  Godot .  The  play  has  been  described  as  having 
no  beginning,  no  middle,  no  end;  as  containing  no  plot,  no 
story,  no  crisis;  as  having  no  meaning,  and  meaning  every¬ 
thing. 

Waiting  for  Godot  not  only  presents  a  question  about  life 
without  answering  it,  but  obscures  the  question  itself. 

Vladmir  and  Estragon  are  waiting  for  a  mysterious  Mr. 
Godot,  who  never  appears,  but  who  keeps  sending  messages 
saying  that  he  is  indeed  on  his  way.  Vladmir  is  constantly 
reminding  Estragon  that  when  Mr.  Godot  does  come,  they 
will  be  saved.  Finally,  they  decide  to  hang  themselves — 
unless  Godot  comes  tomorrow.  The  play  is  almost  devoid  of 
action;  like  the  clown,  the  characters  seem  to  have  their 
existence  in  stillness. 

Ernest  Hemingway’s  Ole  Anderson,  in  "The  Killers,”  is 
more  certain  of  what  he  is  waiting  for.  He  is  waiting  for 
some  man  to  come  and  kill  him.  He  is  not  so  much  resigned 
to  dying  as  he  is  trapped  between  two  fears — the  fear  of 
being  killed,  and  the  fear  of  escaping  death. 

And  then  there  is  Graham  Greene’s  Scobie.  Scobie  shares 
in  the  general  air  of  bewilderment,  but  he  isn’t  completely 
confounded.  He  is  Peguy’s  sinner  at  the  heart  of  the  matter 
of  Christianity.  He  is  aware  of  his  own  misery,  but  like 
Ole  Anderson,  like  Beckett’s  tramps,  like  Merton’s  speaker 
in  the  poem  quoted,  he  is  bound  around  the  neck  with  fu¬ 
tility,  trapped  and  hemmed  in  by  the  same  awful  fear.  He 
prays,  "O  God,  convince  me,  help  me,  convince  me” — but 
he  refuses  to  be  convinced.  He  piles  more  stones  upon  the 
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high  wall  around  him;  he  leaves  himself  for  exploration 
only  the  territory  of  despair. 

When  asked  if  he  seriously  believes  in  hell,  Scobie  replies: 

'Oh  yes,  I  do.’ 

'In  flames  and  torment?’ 

'Perhaps  not  quite  that.  They  tell  us  it  may  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  sense  of  loss.’ 

'That  sort  of  hell  wouldn’t  worry  me,’  Fellowes  said. 
'Perhaps  you’ve  never  lost  anything  of  importance,’ 
Scobie  said. 

They  stand  like  figures  in  a  theater,  on  a  bare  stage,  white 
as  death,  "muter  than  the  upside-down  stars.” 

The  clown  stares  out  from  his  red-and-blue  nightmare. 
Scobie,  Ole  Anderson,  the  Waiters-for-Godot  and  The 
Man-Who-Sleeps-In-Subways  stand  to  one  side  like  a 
tragic  chorus: 

.  .  .  the  windows  ache 
With  the  sight  of  the  Babylon  beast. 

The  skylights  of  our  intellects 
Have  gone  as  grey  as  frost 
While  the  dawn  makes  ready, 
with  coated  tongue 
To  mutter  the  last  alarm: 

We’d  ask  the  man  for  a  timetable 
But  the  timetables  are  all  gone. 

Shall  the  Spirit  be  poured  out 
upon  this  land? 

Shall  ever  life  swell  up  again  in  the 
drained  veins 
As  wild  as  wine? 
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The  Art  of  Permanent 
Borrowing 

Lynne  Rice,  ’59 

One  of  the  oldest  and  subtlest  of  the  fine  arts, 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  all  serious  students,  is  that 
of  "borrowmanship.”  Translated  into  less  technical  lan¬ 
guage,  borrowmanship  means,  simply,  how  to  acquire  things 
without  actually  stealing.  As  with  all  artistic  pursuits,  a  cer¬ 
tain  natural  ability  is  necessary  for  its  attainment,  but  con¬ 
centration  on  the  rules  and  diligent  practice  are  most 
helpful. 

In  studying  the  varying  techniques  of  "borrowing,”  you 
should  begin  with  a  simple  object,  such  as  a  book.  To  ac¬ 
quire  a  book  from  an  acquaintance,  whether  for  reading 
pleasure  or  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  personal  library, 
it  is  of  primary  importance  to  apprehend  the  unfortunate 
owner  with  the  book  in  his  hand.  Next,  you  must  be  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  cover  or  title,  be  an  avid  follower  of  the  author, 
or  have  an  incurable  addiction  to  mysteries,  historical  novels, 
or  whatever  type  the  book  may  be.  Inevitably,  the  oblig¬ 
ing  friend  will  lend  you  the  book,  and  at  this  point  it  is 
wise  to  infer  that  you  are  a  rather  slow  reader  and  it  may 
be  some  time  before  you  finish  reading  the  book.  It  remains 
only  to  tuck  the  book  in  a  safe  corner  of  your  bookcase 
and  avoid  its  owner  until  he  has  a  chance  to  forget  about  it. 

If  you  are  living  in  a  dormitory  or  anywhere  with  a  room¬ 
mate,  you  have  a  chance  to  gain  valuable  experience  in 
borrowing  the  bothersome  little  necessities  like  hair  curlers, 
shoe  polish,  pens,  stationery,  perfume,  or  sun  glasses.  Most 
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of  these  articles  are  relatively  easy  to  add  to  your  collec¬ 
tion;  shampoo,  for  instance,  can  not  be  refused  if  your  hair 
looks  wild  enough  to  frighten  civilized  people,  and  who 
could  refuse  a  sun-tan  lotion  to  a  sunburn  sufferer?  Once 
these  things  are  in  your  possession,  it  is  a  small  matter  to 
"misplace”  them  in  a  dark  corner  or  hidden  closet. 

A  little  more  difficult  to  approach  is  the  matter  of 
clothing.  To  obtain  an  article  of  dress  from  a  roommate  is 
a  slow,  rather  delicate  process,  but  it  can  be  done.  First  of 
all,  you  must  be  extremely  complimentary  about  all  her 
clothes,  while  constantly  degrading  your  own  pitiful  ward¬ 
robe.  This  will  make  her  very  proud  of  her  own  outfits  and, 
at  the  same  time,  very  sorry  for  you.  Thus,  when  a  special 
affair  is  in  the  offing  and  you  have  "nothing  to  wear,”  she 
will  be  only  too  happy  to  lend  you  something  of  hers.  The 
only  way  to  keep  such  attire,  however,  is  to  wear  it  so  often 
that  it  eventually  becomes  identified  as  yours,  and  then  your 
poor  victim  will  not  want  it  back,  anyway. 

After  you  can  perform  these  operations  smoothly,  you 
are  ready  for  the  greatest  task — "borrowing”  someone  else’s 
boy  friend.  In  all  fairness,  though,  you  should  attempt  this 
only  when  you  feel  a  genuine  attraction  toward  the  man  in 
question.  The  best  way  to  begin  action  is  to  be  present  at 
a  party  which  he  is  sure  to  attend.  When  the  opportunity 
arises,  you  may  join  his  group  to  greet  an  old  friend  and 
gain  an  introduction  to  him.  From  previous  research,  you 
should  know  how  many  of  the  same  people  he  knows,  or  at 
least  be  able  to  recognize  names  and  place  them  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  category.  You  should  also  know  the  subjects  about 
which  your  rival  (his  date)  is  most  ignorant  so  that  you 
may  casually  lead  the  conversation  in  those  directions.  In 
general,  be  confident,  intelligent,  witty,  sweet,  and  gay,  but 
do  not  be  too  much  of  either.  While  addressing  the  whole 
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group,  you  should  look  at  him  occasionally  in  such  a  way 
that  he  knows  you  are  speaking  directly  to  him.  Then,  when 
he  shows  some  response,  move  on  quietly  with  some  other 
friends,  always  keeping  within  his  powers  of  observation, 
so  that  he  can  continue  to  see  how  charming  you  are.  If 
your  eyes  meet  just  once  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  you 
can  be  sure  that  he  will  soon  be  calling  for  a  date. 

When  you  have  become  accustomed  to  performing  all  the 
techniques  of  borrcnvmanship ,  you  ought  to  have  an  enviable 
selection  of  clothes,  reading  matter,  and  dates.  Along  with 
these  spoils,  however,  you  will  probably  gain  a  rapid-grow¬ 
ing  case  of  unpopularity  among  your  old  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances.  That  is  the  reason  why,  for  all  its  advantages, 
borrowmanship  can  not  be  recommended  to  anyone  who 
likes  to  have  friends  in  this  world. 


To  a  Willow 

Why  are  you  weeping  so? 

Has  your  Creator  made 

Each  throbbing  trifle  of  the  spring 

A  laughing  thing? 

A  singing  thing? 

And  laid  a  grief  upon  you 
At  their  fading? 

EMM. 
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So  We  Are  Tamed 

Annette  Reynolds ,  ’  5  7 

THE  sun  smoldered  the  crystal  sand  all  day  but, 
later  in  the  afternoon,  was  somewhat  hidden  by  the  waver¬ 
ing  clouds.  The  tide  revealed  its  polished  jewels  embedded 
in  the  wet  sand  only  to  conceal  them  again  within  the  jealous 
arms  of  the  sea.  A  brown  patch  of  seaweed  lined  the  shore. 
The  wind  played  in  little  gusts,  timid  yet  stirring,  and  some 
of  the  more  spirited  people  had  taken  to  their  boats. 

The  smooth  Starboat,  Tip-sa-Little,  no  longer  hugged  the 
shore  but  skimmed  over  the  corkscrew  waves,  jetting  small 
fountains  on  either  side  and  leaving  a  wrinkled  frothy  path 
in  her  wake — a  sea  nymph  rollicking  on  white  horses.  Cathy 
was  at  the  tiller.  Her  elusive  brown  eyes  belonged  to  a  girl 
of  sixteen  rather  than  of  twenty-four.  She  had  a  habit  of 
pursing  her  lips,  like  an  anticipating  child  and  often  she 
would  glance  at  the  sail  to  make  sure  of  its  right  angle  to 
the  wind — or  at  Steve,  her  husband,  who  was  sprawled 
against  the  starboard. 

"Steve,  will  you  come  about  for  me  now?  I  can’t  get 
the  sheet  right.” 

He  uncrossed  his  long  legs  and  edged  toward  the  tiller. 
Cathy  watched  his  face,  which  showed  annoyance  at  having 
to  move  from  his  comfortable  position.  She  waited  for  his 
words  which  she  knew  would  be  half -scolding  and  half- 
pleading. 

"Look  honey,  I’ve  told  you  before  but  I’ll  tell  you  again. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  grab  the  line  and  control  the  angle 
of  the  sail  according  to  which  way  the  wind  is.  Like 
this  .  .  .”  and  he  was  interrupted  by  Mike,  his  younger 
brother,  who  was  stretched  across  the  front  of  the  bow. 
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"Cathy,  you’ll  never  be  a  tar  if  you  don’t  listen  to  what 
the  man  says.”  Her  grimace  made  him  laugh. 

"Don’t  use  your  crude  language  on  me,”  she  said.  "That’s 
what  you  learn  in  the  service.” 

Laughing  again,  he  stretched  his  long  arms  which  were 
numb  from  resting  his  head  on  them.  Steve,  almost  hypno¬ 
tized  by  the  swirling  water,  was  lost  in  his  own  thoughts. 

He  wondered  if  Mike  was  experiencing  the  impetuosity  and 
so-called  adventure  that  characterizes  youth.  They  hadn’t 
much  time  to  talk  about  anything  since  he’d  been  home, 
but  Mike  had  two  more  weeks  on  leave  and  they’d  be  to¬ 
gether  again. 

Steve  watched  him,  mumbling  the  words  to  a  song  and 
drumming  his  long,  brown  fingers  on  the  edge  of  the  boat. 

The  Tip-sa-Little  dipped  its  port  into  the  waves  as  Steve 
sailed  the  boat  leeward.  Mike  slipped  but  caught  himself 
and  his  cap  in  time  to  escape  a  plunge  into  the  sea. 

"Whew,”  he  gasped,  "your  license  ought  to  be  revoked.” 

"Remember  you  were  a  boy  scout  once.  Always  be  pre¬ 
pared.”  Steve  laughed. 

"Ya,  be  prepared  to  duck  old  ladies  so  you  won’t  have  to 
walk  them  home  and  then  not  be  able  to  find  your  own 
way  home.  I  never  thought  I’d  have  to  be  prepared  against 
my  own  brother,  Mr.  Efficiency,  himself.” 

"Well,  you  gotta  be  careful  when  you  cope  with  a  woman, 
and  the  sea’s  a  woman  that  can  be  wild  and  wicked.” 

"I’ll  keep  that  in  mind,  brother  Stephen.  I’ll  keep  that  in 
mind.” 

Mike  settled  himself  on  the  bow.  He  shoved  his  white 
T-shirt  under  his  head.  Cathy  was  perched  on  the  edge  of 
the  boat,  watching  her  red-polished  toes,  as  they  slipped 
through  the  twirling  water.  She  wondered  what  he  was 
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thinking  about  now.  When  he  wanted  to  think,  he  lay  on 
his  back  and  when  he  wanted  to  sleep,  he  lay  on  his  stomach. 

"Hey,  Cathy,  what  do  you  think  of  a  girl  that  has  blonde 
hair  and  brown  eyes?”  he  asked. 

She  puckered  her  lips,  raised  her  eyes,  and  was  silent  for  a 
moment  pretending  to  be  meditating  on  the  question. 

"Hmm,  Fd  say,  Light  and  Bright  or  Formula  09X.” 

When  she  saw  his  indignant  look,  her  mouth  broke  into 
laughter. 

"No,”  he  answered.  "This  is  the  real  thing.  She’s  differ¬ 
ent  looking.  Really  different.” 

"How  do  you  know  it’s  real?  Did  you  ask  her?” 

"Of  course  I  didn’t  ask  her  but  I  can  tell.  It’s  soft  and 
sort  of  glossy,  not  coarse,  like  your  friend’s  there,  Eloise, 
or  whatever  her  name  is.” 

"Well  I  guess  you  ought  to  know,  Mike.  I  imagine  you’ve 
done  quite  a  lot  of  experimenting  in  that  field.” 

At  that  Mike  grabbed  his  T-shirt,  grinning,  as  he  whacked 
it  across  her  leg. 

"Just  because  you’re  an  old  married  woman,  don’t  try  any 
of  that  stuff  on  me.” 

Cathy  laughed,  and  with  a  look  that  meant  a  warning, 
said,  "I  won’t  argue  with  you  out  here  but  I’ll  choose  my 
own  weapons  later.  Tomorrow,  it  will  be  two  rounds  of 
golf.” 

"It’s  a  deal,”  and  Mike  went  back  to  his  thoughts.  He 
didn’t  hear  Steve  say,  "Seriously  Mike,  I  think  she  sounds 
pretty  good.  Brown  eyes  and  blonde  hair.  Quite  a  blend.” 

Cathy  nodded  approvingly,  "It’s  unusual,  isn’t  it?  Mike 
seems  to  have  pretty  good  taste  where  girls  are  concerned.” 
Her  words  were  stifled,  as  a  motorboat  streaked  by.  Cathy 
shouted,  "Want  me  to  take  over?” 

He  shook  his  head,  knowing  that  she  didn’t  really  want  to. 
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She  had  had  enough  for  one  day.  .  .  .  Watching  her  now  he 
thought  of  her  warm  brown  eyes.  .  .  .  He  remembered  the 
time  he  first  saw  her  at  Don’s  house,  not  long  after  his 
release  from  the  service.  She  was  dressed  in  pale  yellow, 
more  like  saffron,  and  tiny  flowers  clustered  in  her  copper 
hair.  When  she  laughed,  it  was  contagious;  when  she  talked, 
it  was  with  her  eyes;  when  she  danced,  she  seemed  ethereal, 
and  when  she  drank,  the  champagne  bubbles  seemed  to  be 
taken  in  and  then  diffused  among  the  people,  her  spirit  en¬ 
gendering  theirs.  .  .  . 

It  was  like  that  in  any  group;  she  was  the  center  around 
which  others  revolved  ...  he  had  wondered  if  she  would 
ever  have  him.  When  they  were  alone,  he  began  to  see  her 
differently,  to  recognize  her  divergent  moods  which  were 
the  extremes.  She  felt  things  deeply  and  would  become  in¬ 
tensely  sad  or  happy,  but  with  people  she  wore  a  mask  of 
fun  ...  he  had  wanted  her. 

Mike  thought  she  was  great;  they  got  along  well  together, 
like  a  real  brother  and  sister.  .  .  .  Steve  was  happy  that  day 
he  brought  her  home  and  she  had  taken  to  his  little  brother 
right  away.  Of  course  Mike  was  a  likeable  kid  anyway.  He’d 
go  places  when  he  got  older,  with  Steve  to  help  him  over 
the  rough  spots.  .  .  .  Yes,  he’d  always  help  him.  .  .  .  Mike 
had  needed  a  Mom  and  Dad.  But  Steve  had  made  it  up  to 
his  little  brother.  .  .  .  He  always  would,  and  Steve  would 
always  be  there  to  help  him.  .  .  . 

The  wind  was  churning  the  waves  into  a  frothy  mass. 
Steve  glanced  at  Mike  and,  noticing  his  shivering,  tossed  his 
brother  a  blue  jacket. 

"Here  man,  better  put  this  on.” 

"Thanks,”  said  Mike,  rolling  up  the  sleeves.  "Boy,  the 
wind’s  sure  kicking  up  her  heels  out  here.”  He  made  his  way 
to  the  stern,  squatted  on  the  edge  and  held  the  sheet  for 
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Steve.  The  boat  began  to  sway  and  dip  against  the  sharp 
gusts.  The  waters  became  choppy,  spouting  little  springs 
and  slapping  down  on  the  starboat’s  flat  surface.  Cathy, 
wrapped  in  Mike’s  old  mackinaw,  said,  "Do  you  think  we’ll 
make  it  back  before  the  thunderstorm  really  breaks?” 

Steve  grunted,  "I  don’t  know.” 

He  was  having  quite  a  time  trying  to  steer  a  zigzag  course. 

"Damn  weather,”  he  mumbled.  "Damn  weather.” 

There  was  a  worried  look  in  Cathy’s  eyes.  Her  hands 
clutched  the  edge  of  the  boat  as  it  lunged  to  and  fro. 
"Steve,”  she  asked,  "why  are  you  steering  like  that?  I’m 
beginning  to  feel  sick.” 

Mike  answered,  "He’s  tacking.  Since  we  turned  around, 
we  have  to  sail  against  the  wind.  We  gotta  sail  her  at  an 
angle  in  one  direction,  then  the  other.” 

He  noticed  her  anxious  eyes.  "Cheer  up,  kid.  Steve  won’t 
let  you  get  your  (he  cleared  his  throat  noisily)  wet.”  He 
winked  at  her  but  she  remained  silent. 

The  water  had  turned  to  a  blue-black  maze  and  the  small 
boat  had  to  keep  fighting  against  her  hideous  grasping.  Mike, 
at  the  keel,  shifted  his  large  body,  using  it  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  against  the  constant  dipping  of  the  sailboat.  The  star¬ 
board  lunged  into  the  sea;  the  water  surged  in  and  Steve 
tried  desperately  to  hold  the  tiller.  Finally  the  craft  righted 
itself  and  Mike  grabbed  at  the  halyard  to  lower  the  sail. 

Cathy  bit  her  lip,  waiting  for  the  next  inevitable  lurch. 
"We’ll  never  get  back,”  she  wailed. 

There  was  a  low,  long  whistle  from  Mike.  "That  was  a 
close  one,”  he  said.  Steve  looked  at  him,  "Are  you  okay, 
kid?” 

"Sure,”  he  answered.  "You  gotta  be  prepared,  you  always 
say.” 

Then  Steve  noticed  Cathy.  She  peered  anxiously  at  him. 
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Like  a  small  cocker  spaniel,  he  mused.  "Where’s  her  spirit 
now?”  he  thought. 

He  knew  she  was  thinking  that  they  might  have  to  swim, 
and  she  couldn’t  swim  very  well.  A  disgusted  look  marked 
his  face.  "Always  game  to  try  anything  whether  she  can  do 
it  or  not,”  he  realized.  " Just  like  a  woman.  Not  much  com¬ 
mon  sense.”  His  eyes  reached  Mike.  "The  kid’s  enjoying 
it — the  big  bluff — and  he  knows  what  we’re  in  for.” 

At  that  moment,  the  wind  blasted  the  boat.  Steve’s  fea¬ 
tures  froze,  as  he  saw  the  tip  of  the  mast  swinging  down 
to  a  parallel  with  the  sea  and  felt  the  brute  force  which 
jack-knifed  his  own  body  toward  her  grasping. 

The  craft  dipped  into  the  blue-black  vein,  convulsed  by 
the  coiling  water,  and  went  under.  The  overturned  boat 
writhed  in  the  spiral  waves. 

Cathy  was  to  the  right,  struggling  frantically.  Her  arms 
shot  into  the  water,  thrashing  and  flinging  as  she  tried  to 
stay  above.  The  mackinaw  dragged  her  down,  like  a  mag¬ 
net,  but  she  would  push  upward,  until  another  wave  slapped 
down  on  her.  In  her  frenzy,  she  verged  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  boat. 

Steve,  who  was  only  a  few  feet  away  from  her,  flung  his 
head  back  and  scanned  the  water  for  his  brother.  His  fran¬ 
tic  eyes  had  found  Cathy,  but  he  could  not  trace  Mike.  Con¬ 
fusion  constricted  his  face;  the  waves  lashed  at  his  body.  His 
long  arms  cut  into  the  water,  as  he  swam  for  the  other  side 
of  the  boat. 

He  reached  Mike  whose  upturned  face  bobbed  in  the 
water.  "Leg,”  he  gasped,  "caught  in  the  stay.”  Steve  dove 
under  but  couldn’t  loosen  the  wire.  He  came  up  again, 
gasped  for  air  and  shot  under,  unhooked  the  stay,  releasing 
Mike.  He  fought  the  pounding  in  his  head,  gagged,  and 
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grasped  at  the  boat.  "Cathy,”  he  groaned.  "Cathy!”  But 
his  brother  had  already  begun  to  search  for  her. 

Mike  saw  Cathy’s  white  hand  disappear  in  the  water;  he 
dove  under  and  grabbed  at  her  jacket.  He  pulled  her  up 
gripping  the  neck  of  her  mackinaw.  His  right  arm  plowed 
through  the  water  as  he  swam  backhand  to  the  boat.  Steve 
reached  the  starboard  and  together  they  pushed  Cathy  onto 
the  overturned  boat.  Mike  hoisted  himself  up.  The  pain  in 
his  leg  shot  to  his  stomach,  which  had  been  scraped  on  the 
rough  surface.  He  lay  across  the  boat,  gripping  with  his  left 
hand  while  leaning  his  right  arm  on  Cathy.  He  dug  his  elbow 
into  her  back,  pressing  it  with  what  little  strength  he  had 
left.  Some  murky  water  spewed  from  her  mouth.  She 
groaned  a  little  and  Mike  pulled  back  his  arm. 

Steve  weathered  the  relentless  bite  of  the  sea,  while  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  boat  and  to  Cathy,  fearing  that  she  might  slide  off. 
The  waves  swelled  around  them,  cold  and  icy,  but  ice  that 
burned.  The  winds  twisted  and  roared.  A  peal  of  thunder 
stunned  their  roaring  and  then  vivid  lightning  illumined  the 
shadowed  sky. 

Steve  flinched  in  terror.  He  wanted  to  crouch  down 
under  the  boat.  His  body  was  so  cold  and  stiff  that  it 
seemed  to  be  tied  up  in  knots,  pulling  and  straining  at  his 
insides.  He  felt  Cathy  shivering  and  knew  that  she  was 
conscious,  conscious  of  the  situation,  although  she  might  not 
remember  how  it  happened.  He  remembered  her  in  the 
water,  the  white  hand  struggling.  Yet  he  had  gone  to  look 
for  his  brother  ...  his  brother  ...  he  couldn’t  lose  Mike.  Mike 
needed  him. 

His  head  throbbed  with  pain,  but  not  so  much  physical 
pain  as  the  pain  of  remembrance.  The  confusion  that  had 
enveloped  him  made  him  a  stranger  to  himself.  If  Mike 
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hadn’t  gone  back  ...  if  he  wasn’t  able  to  go  back  to  Cathy 
.  .  .  for  a  time,  he  thought  she  had  gone  .  .  .  gone. 

Steve  wanted  to  cry.  He  wanted  to  release  the  pain  or 
guilt  or  whatever  it  was  that  swelled  up  inside  him. 

He  noticed  that  a  trickle  of  blood  rolled  down  the  edge 
of  the  boat  and  was  blurred  by  the  waves. 

"Mike’s  leg  is  bad,”  he  thought.  He  glanced  at  the  open 
wound  but  had  to  look  away.  The  wire  had  cut  a  deep 
semi-circle.  There  was  a  pitching  feeling  in  his  stomach  and 
he  thought  he  was  going  to  vomit.  He  licked  his  raw  lips 
and  rested  his  head  on  the  side  of  the  boat. 

The  sky  was  a  dark,  brooding  mass  and  soon  the  rain 
washed  down  on  the  small  group.  Cathy’s  wet  hair  was 
plastered  on  the  surface  of  the  boat.  Her  pale  face  became 
a  hideous,  glossy  white,  as  the  downpour  drenched  her  al¬ 
ready  soaked  body. 

Mike’s  long  legs  dipped  into  the  water  as  each  wave 
pitched  the  small  boat. 

They  had  only  to  wait  in  the  strangling  arms  of  the  cold 
and  wicked  sea.  To  wait  and  to  hope,  clinging  more  to  that 
hope  than  to  the  craft.  Minutes  became  hours;  pricking  cold 
became  so  many  tongues  of  fire;  rain  kept  them  awake  and 
the  boat  was  their  stronghold.  Steve  no  longer  felt  the  con¬ 
stant  quivering  of  his  body.  A  relieving  numbness  had  em¬ 
braced  him. 

He  felt  the  firm,  rough  something,  lashing  against  his 
body,  reached  under,  seized  it  and  released  the  life  preserver 
that  had  become  loosened.  He  wondered  what  had  happened 
to  the  other  two  jackets  as  he  tried  to  buckle  it.  The  waves 
whipped  at  him,  making  it  impossible  to  secure  the  strap 
but  it  served  as  a  sort  of  buoy. 

What  had  seemed  like  an  eternity  was  in  reality  only  a 
half  hour.  Steve  had  heard  the  hoarse  purring  of  the  tide- 
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scarred  fishing  boat  only  minutes  before  it  appeared  beside 
the  overturned  boat.  The  harsh  voice  of  the  old  seaman 
bellowed,  "All’s  I  got  is  a  rope  but  I’ll  pull  in  closer.  Can 
you  make  it  to  my  tub?” 

Steve  nodded,  slipped  off  the  life  jacket,  and  pulled  Cathy 
down  off  the  boat.  The  rope  struck  the  water.  "Good  aim, 
too,”  he  thought.  His  arm  curved  around  Cathy’s  waist 
while  the  other  grasped  the  rope.  His  feet  kicked  violently 
as  he  attempted  to  keep  above,  and  as  the  old  man  tugged, 
Steve’s  arm  seemed  to  be  pulling  from  its  socket.  When  they 
reached  the  clumsy  boat,  the  man  strained  his  long  arms  to 
lift  Cathy. 

Mike  was  already  in  the  water  when  his  brother  reached 
him.  Both  grabbed  the  rough  rope,  making  feeble  attempts 
to  swim.  Mike  got  up  and  over,  but  Steve  waited  for  the 
sinewy  arms  of  the  old  sea-dog  to  aid  him. 

"Better  get  her  outa  here  quick,”  the  old  man  said,  while 
his  calloused  hands  steered  the  blistered  craft. 

"There’s  blankets  and  an  old  oilskin  in  that  tin  box, 
though  I  don’t  know  how  much  good  the  ’skin  will  do  ya 
now.”  Steve  wrapped  Cathy’s  shivering  body  in  one  of  the 
blankets,  which  reeked  of  fish  and  still  held  some  of  the  dried 
scales.  He  gave  one  to  his  brother,  crouched  in  the  corner, 
grasping  his  bruised  leg.  Mike  shuddered  and  spat  into  the 
water. 

The  old  man  glanced  at  Steve  who  squatted  near  the 
wheel,  running  his  fingers  through  his  soaked  hair. 

"I  don’t  know  how  ya  did  it,  young  feller.  Try’na  save 
yourself  is  bad  enough  in  this  but  two  of  ’em!  I  don’t  know 
how  ya  did  it.” 

Steve  remained  silent.  He  watched  Cathy’s  livid  face, 
half  listening  to  the  old  man’s  garrulous  jabbering. 
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The  drone  of  the  seaman  went  on,  above  the  whine  of 
the  engine. 

"I’ve  seen  many  a  squall  in  my  time  and  many  a  boat 
go’n  down  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  seen  a  guy  take  care’f 
hisself  and  two  more  besides.  It’s  a  wonder.  A  mackerel 
wonder.” 

Steve  looked  again  at  Cathy  and  watched  her  brown  in¬ 
credulous  eyes.  "We’ll  be  back  soon,  Cathy,”  he  said,  lower¬ 
ing  his  eyes. 

The  old  man  interrupted.  "I’ll  get  ya  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Station.  They’ll  take  care  of  ya.  Today  they  got  some  work 
to  do.” 

Cathy’s  head  hit  against  the  back  of  the  boat,  which 
lunged  in  the  thrashing  water.  She  rubbed  it  with  the  palm 
of  her  hand.  "Steve,”  she  said  in  a  low,  plaintive  whimper, 
"Did  you  get  me,  after  all?  I  thought  you’d  never  come.” 

He  could  not  raise  his  stinging  eyes  to  meet  hers. 

"Mike  did,”  he  moaned.  "It  was  Mike.”  He  did  not  want 
to  look  into  her  tell-tale  eyes. 

A  weary  smile  crept  over  Mike’s  face.  He  tasted  the 
drops  of  rain  that  washed  his  lips. 

"Yep,  I  got  ya  kid.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  you  wouldn’t 
cheat  me  out  of  that  round  of  golf  tomorrow.” 

Cathy  could  only  smile  at  him.  She  glanced  at  her  hus¬ 
band  and  then  at  the  old  man.  "Is  this  your  own  boat?”  she 
asked. 

Steve  did  not  listen  to  the  conversation  that  followed,  nor 
did  he  look  at  her.  "The  sea,”  he  mused,  "we  never  tame 
her.  It  is  we  who  are  tamed.” 
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Maternity 

Now  it  is  autumn . 

Still  lies  Juda, 

Sullen  with  the  tread  of  many  feet . 

A  woman  passes  the  long  days , 

Waiting, 

Youthfully, 

Hard  Juda  struggled 

To  lift  strong  fingers  from  schismed  hordes, 

To  lift  one  holocaust,  one  long-curbed  cry, 

One  voice  loud  blaring  of  Israel's  God . 

Yet  she  paused, 

Knew  her  efforts  crude,  and  was  disillusioned . 

The  woman  weighs  this  muted  land 
And  is  invincibly  glad . 

Of  her,  Juda  will  know  zeal, 

Ardor  devitalized  at  the  throne  of  God . 

Green  hills  will  fill  a  cross — 

And  again  is  she  beautiful; 

This  is  a  prophecy . 

Suzanne  McGowan,  '58 
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A  Stitch  in  Time 

Sheila  Carroll,  ’57 

TThE  battle  was  over  and  on  the  somewhat  gory 
battlefield  the  bodies  of  fallen  soldiers  lay  like  trampled 
flowers.  Each  country  had  kept  its  traditional  battle-dress 
and  the  mingled  red  and  gold,  yellow  and  black  made  a 
vivid  montage  if  one  did  not  consider  the  reason  for  such 
display.  The  soft  neighing  of  riderless  horses  was  the  only 
sound  as  the  surgeons  of  the  armies  gathered  the  wounded 
and  counted  the  dead. 

Both  sides  were  waiting  expectantly  till  the  counting  was 
over — no  one  was  quite  sure  who  had  won,  but  the  number 
of  casualties  would  decide.  Only  the  dead  were  counted  and 
even  though  one  side  might  have  more  wounded,  still,  as 
both  countries  agreed,  "A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,”  and  the 
side  with  the  least  dead  would  be  the  victor. 

King  Hasty  of  Vitessia  waited  in  his  tent,  muttering  to 
himself,  cursing  a  little,  praying  a  little,  waiting  for  the 
news.  His  red  and  gold  armor  caught  the  flickering  light 
of  the  candle  by  his  side  and  made  him  sparkle  like  the  gay, 
cheerful  wine  of  his  country.  He  reached  for  the  cup  be¬ 
side  him  and  drank  the  wine  in  one  gulp. 

A  soldier  rushed  in  and  threw  himself  at  the  king’s  feet. 

"Your  Highness,  the  battle  is  over.  No  one  has  won.  It’s 
a  tie.” 

"What?”  roared  King  Hasty.  "How  did  this  happen? 
Quick  .  .  .  tell  me  or  you’ll  regret  your  slowness.” 

"Your  Majesty,”  the  soldier  gasped,  "we  have  only  fifty 
dead,  but  so  has  Laconia.” 

"Damn,”  snorted  the  king,  "damn.  For  want  of  a  corpse 
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He  shuddered  at 


a  battle  is  lost,  for  want  of  a  battle  .  .  .” 
the  thought. 

"Sire,”  the  soldier  interrupted,  "You’ll  have  to  bargain. 
They’re  setting  up  the  bargaining  tents  now.” 

"All  right,  all  right,  I’ll  be  there  ...  in  five  minutes.  And 
tell  that  slow-as-molasses  King  Turgid  to  hurry  up.  I  haven’t 
got  all  day.” 

"Yes,  Sire,  right  away,  Sire.”  The  soldier  rushed  out, 
leaped  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  the  fifty  yards  to  the  bar¬ 
gaining  tents. 

At  least,  thought  the  king,  we  haven’t  too  many  dead. 
The  people  will  be  glad  of  that.  Sometimes  they  weren’t  too 
happy  about  wars.  Well,  the  common  people  were  never 
known  to  be  overly  intelligent  and  sometimes  they  didn’t 
understand  why  wars  were  necessary.  But  any  fool  could 
see  why  in  this  case. 

It  all  started  when  Nathaniel,  his  prime  minister,  collided 
with  the  Laconian  ambassador  and  got  a  crack  on  his  head. 
They  were  both  trying  to  pick  up  the  same  pin.  If  it  had 
been  a  simple  accident  the  matter  would  have  gone  no  fur¬ 
ther,  but  this  involved  customs,  as  well  as  personalities;  it 
concerned  the  most  cherished  beliefs  of  each  nation,  and  if 
they  clashed  over  mere  trifles  they  would  surely  clash  over 
more  important  affairs.  Clearly,  a  fight  to  the  finish  was 
needed. 

A  trumpet  blast  broke  his  train  of  thought  and  King 
Hasty  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  leaped  on  his  horse,  and  gal¬ 
loped  the  fifty  yards  to  the  bargaining  tents. 

The  Laconians  were  not  yet  there.  He  could  see  them, 
creeping  along  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  do  but  wan¬ 
der  idly  through  a  meadow. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  the  Laconians  and  King  Turgid 
strolled  in. 
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After  the  almost  obsequious  preliminary  courtesies  the 
bargaining  began.  King  Turgid  and  King  Hasty  said  that 
might  made  right  and  if  they  were  equally  mighty  they 
were  equally  right.  King  Turgid  then  proposed  that  they 
forget  the  whole  war  and  return  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

"Fine,”  said  King  Hasty,  "but  don’t  you  think  there 
should  be  an  official  apology  made  to  my  minister?” 

"If  you  apologize,  Til  apologize,”  Turgid  replied. 

"All  right.  Agreed,”  said  Hasty  emphatically. 

"Then  we’ll  sign  the  papers  in  two  weeks.  Now,  if  that’s 
all — we’ll  be  going.  It’s  a  long  march  back.” 

"Two  weeks!  Two  weeks!  Why  not  now?”  roared  Hasty. 

Turgid  answered  calmly.  "As  you  know,  we’ve  been 
through  a  strenuous  time  and  since  all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,  we’re  going  to  relax  for  a  while.” 

"Idleness  is  the  devil’s  workshop,”  muttered  Hasty  of 
Vitessia. 

"Pardon,  Kang  Hasty,  I  didn’t  hear  you.” 

"I  just  said,  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.” 

"But  my  dear  sir,”  said  Turgid  languidly,  "Haste  makes 
waste.” 

"Oh,  it  does,  does  it?  Well  I’ve  always  said,  Strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot.” 

"Must  I  remind  you  again,  Hasty?  Fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread.” 

"Fools!  So  I’m  a  fool!  Well  that  is  the  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel’s  back.” 

King  Hasty  turned  to  his  sergeant-at-arms.  "Play  the 
charge!  Rally  the  men!  We’re  going  to  attack!” 

The  charge  sounded,  the  men  of  Vitessia  mounted  and 
charged,  straight  across  the  field,  right  through  the  bargain¬ 
ing  tents. 
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"That’s  what  comes,”  muttered  King  Hasty  with  his  dy¬ 
ing  breath,  "from  choosing  soldiers  for  their  hard  heads  in¬ 
stead  of  their  big  brains.” 

"That’s  what  comes,”  gasped  Turgid  of  Laconia,  "from 
forgetting  that  .  .  he  whispered  this,  "an  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.” 


The  Sky  Cried  Gray 

Sky -sighs  and  frowns;  trees  shaking  themselves 
like  dogs  out  of  a  storm , 

Bursts  of  sunny  school- children,  shocking  holes 
in  the  gloom-grey  day , 

Ignored  by  heavy-hearted ,  mud-spattered  leaves 
falling  with  a  feathery ,  tarnished  thud — 
Forever  pasted  into  a  scrap-book  puddle , 

’Til  a  foolish  breeze  tears  them  out 
Dashing  them  against  a  slimy ,  black  tree. 

A  sigh .  Then  a  whispered,  "What’s  the  use}” 

Barbara  Concannon,  ’5# 
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Xaymaca 

Sheila  Chong ,  ’57 

THE  COTTON  TREE  LEGEND 

The  trackless  woods  1  tread 
Victim  of  nightfall. 

The  city  inscrutable 
Fathoms  far. 

Perhaps  some  undiscovered 
Cotton  tree 

Still  harbours  in  its  roots 
T he  damned  of  Heaven. 

Malignant  odors  cover  me — 

My  limbs  ache! 

My  heart  throbs  and  swells 

And  rotten  it  becomes 

Unless  I  take  this  plant  satanic 

And  pull  it  groaning  from  the  depths. 

THE  WHITE  WITCH  OF  ROSEHALL 

Magnificent  decay!  The  looming  skeleton 
Stands  proud  among  the  splendid  fields. 

Ruin  after  ruin — A  mansion  vast 
Halfway  round  the  polished  beach ; 

A  sunken  patchwork  where  bondsmen  trampled, 
Fearful,  lethargic  .  .  . 

Witchery-ruled  by  blanched  woman 
Commander,  killer, 

Crying  exultant  at  the  moans 

Each  husband  echoed  in  his  fading  breath — 

A  tombless,  wretched  shade. 
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Who  Is  “Myself”? 

Barbara  Concannon,  ’58 

WTT 

-LjLIS  appearance  was  striking — the  black 
clothes,  the  cloak,  the  French  gunner’s  half  boots,  the 
stick  up  stiff  collar  of  a  past  age,  the  formal,  almost 
ceremonious  manners.  .  .  .  But  most  striking  of  all  is 
the  man  himself.” 

(J.  B.  Norton.  Hilaire  Belloc) 

Who  is  this  legendary  giant,  Gargantuan  in  intellect,  in 
heart,  in  artistic  sensitivity?  To  do  any  research  at  all  on 
"Myself,”  companion  to  Grizzlebeard,  the  Poet,  and  the 
Sailor  embodying  the  spirit  of  Catholic  humanism  in  The 
Tour  Men ,  is  to  immerse  oneself  in  poetic  depths,  climb 
highest  summits,  float  on  giddy  clouds  of  light  satire. 
Hilaire  Belloc  takes  his  readers  across  the  Pyrenees,  up  to 
battlefronts  both  real  and  spiritual,  over  fierce,  beautiful 
seas,  into  delightful  inns  to  drink  wine,  across  rolling  South 
England  countrysides,  behind  the  vivid  long-ago  scenes  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Who  is  this  writer  so  filled  with 
zestful  spirit  that  his  works  overflow  from  such  diverse 
corners  of  the  universe? 

J.  B.  Norton  knew  this  man,  English,  in  his  love  of  sea 
adventure,  poetry  and  humor;  French,  in  his  love  of  wine, 
his  verbal  precision,  logical  thought,  military  temper  and 
sense  of  form.  He  sailed  in  a  ship  called  the  Nona  with  him, 
drank  wine  with  him  in  his  beloved  inns,  watched  his  pen¬ 
cil  fashion  thoughts  echoing  his  delight  in  spiritual  contro¬ 
versy.  J.  E.  Dineen  says  that  in  his  writings  can  be  felt  pul¬ 
sations  of  a  sensitive  and  strong  personality,  the  interests, 
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the  sympathies,  the  antipathies  of  a  rich  humanity  funda¬ 
mentally  more  interested  in  life  than  in  words. 

What  was  the  great  driving  force  behind  the  giant  man? 
His  friend  Norton  had  this  to  say  about  his  essays  and  their 
motivation: 

Mr.  Belloc’s  essays,  whatever  the  subject,  whatever 
the  treatment,  whatever  the  mood  are  everyone  of 
them  stamped  indelibly  with  the  mark  of  one  who, 
delighting  in  debate  and  by  temperament  in  sympathy 
with  the  skeptic,  yet  has  certain  iron  convictions  on 
the  nature  of  man;  whence  he  comes,  what  he  is,  why 
he  is  here,  whither  he  is  bound.  In  other  words,  his 
essays,  like  the  whole  body  of  his  writing  are  the  work 
of  a  militant  Catholic. 

It  is  easy  to  see  this,  not  only  in  the  essays  but  in  the  his¬ 
tory,  in  fiction,  and  sociological  works  also.  But  Hilaire 
Belloc  is  not  uniformly  didactic.  His  heart  and  spirit  flow 
from  his  pen.  His  tremendous  energy  and  vigorous  habit  of 
mind  are  overwhelming  objects  of  consideration.  He  was  a 
man  of  vision — a  vision  of  a  once-united  Christendom  that 
gripped  his  whole  personality  and  moved  him  to  surrender 
all  his  genius  to  the  Thing  he  simply  called  Faith.  His  vision, 
unlike  Chesterton’s  metaphysical  vision,  we  are  told  in  Wil- 
helmson’s  No  Alienated  Man,  is  more  poetic.  He  is  pro¬ 
foundly  tender  and  awed  before  the  loveliness  of  creation. 
He  sees  eternity  in  its  very  passing  and  this  is  the  root  of 
the  much  misunderstood  Bellocian  irony. 

When  I  first  encountered  some  of  the  irony,  which  must 
not  be  confused  with  bitterness,  it  shocked  me  and  left  me 
puzzled.  The  stirring  beauty  from  "The  North  Sea”  in 
Hills  and  the  Sea  is  a  rhythmically  brilliant  movement  to  cli¬ 
max,  a  gentle  subsiding  not  unlike  the  sea’s  tides: 

But  which  of  you  who  talk  so  loudly  about  island  race 
and  the  command  of  the  sea  have  had  such  a  day?  I 
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say  to  you  all  it  does  not  make  one  boastful  but  fills 
one  with  humility  and  right  vision.  Go  out  some  day 
and  run  before  it  in  a  gale.  You  will  talk  less  and  think 
more;  I  dislike  the  memory  of  your  faces.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  for  your  correction.  Read  less,  good  people,  and 
sail  more;  and  above  all,  leave  us  in  peace. 

After  reading  something  with  such  feeling  for  beauty, 
this  little  address  peculiarly  Bellocian,  was  a  stinging  jolt. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  author  of  such  brilliant  and  glori¬ 
ous  pieces  as  the  "Poem  in  Praise  of  Wine,”  a  masterpiece 
of  our  age,  is  bitter  and  sad?  Looking  a  little  deeper  we  find 
that  Hilaire  Belloc  was  waging  a  battle  with  pseudo-intel¬ 
lectuals  and  materialists.  It  makes  me  smile  to  consider  what 
he  said  of  Milton  which  can  be  reflected  on  himself — "phrase 
after  phrase  of  the  unmistakable  thing:  Beauty  stamped  and 
rendered  unchangeable.”  "Stamped” — almost  hammered — 
and  some  of  the  essay  endings  of  Belloc  seem  to  be  ham¬ 
mered  there  with  one  last  vigorous  flourish.  In  Europe  and 
the  Faith  he  writes: 

The  Church  lays  her  foundations  in  something  other 
but  out  of  that  something  other  came  the  art  and  the 
song  of  the  Middle  Ages — and  what  art  or  song  have 
you? 

There  is  his  gentle  taunt. 

We  see  the  hilarious  fun  of  Belloc  when  he  subjects 
his  own  masterpiece,  The  Vath  to  Rome,  to  the  techniques 
of  the  "Higher  Criticism”  which  we  take  smilingly  until 
these  lines:  "That  is  how  the  damned  fools  write:  and  with 
brains  of  that  standard  the  Germans  ask  me  to  deny  my 
God.”  Wilhelmson  calls  him  the  enraged  Catholic,  the  dedi¬ 
cated  man.  Dineen  speaks  of  his  "familiar  hard-headed 
manner,”  which  succeeds  in  being  much  more  effectively 
aesthetic  than  a  tender  or  professional  aesthetic  could  be. 
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Perhaps  the  most  agonized  outcry  are  these  lines  written 
by  the  aging  and  suffering  Belloc,  forced  by  his  grinding  need 
to  write  on: 

Would  that  I  had  £  300,000 
Invested  in  some  strong  security 
A  midland  house  with  formal  grounds 
A  town  House  and  a  House  beside  the  sea 

- and  underneath  it  all 

One  steadfast  passionate  flame  to  nurture  me. 

Then  would  I  chuck  for  good  my  stinking  trade 
Of  writing 

And  soar  like  young  Bellerophon  arrayed 
High  to  the  filmy  heaven  of  my  desire — 

But  that’s  all  over.  Here’s  the  world  again 
Bring  me  the  blotter.  Fill  the  fountain  pen. 

The  key  to  understanding  this  irony  is  to  grasp  the  es¬ 
sence  of  integrated  Christian  humanism.  He  and  Chester¬ 
ton  are  both  spiritual  giants  against  a  world  of  enemies  of 
the  spirit.  The  difference  is  that  Chesterton  brings  to  the 
battle  an  amazing  good  will  and  charity  for  the  enemy. 
Belloc  was  the  Roman  soldier  glowering  at  the  enemy  and 
defeating  swiftly  with  incisive  keenness.  He  made  the  enemy 
mad;  he  stung  them,  and,  as  a  result,  their  only  weapon 
was  to  ignore  him. 

The  "Chesterbelloc”  against  the  sad  world  was  a  com¬ 
bination  of  opposites.  Where  Belloc  is  logical,  Chesterton 
is  speculative;  where  Belloc  is  factual,  Chesterton  is  fanci¬ 
ful;  where  Belloc  is  objective,  Chesterton  is  imaginative.  In 
style,  where  Belloc  is  economical,  Chesterton  is  flamboyant. 

The  dominant  theme  running  through  Bellociana,  as  was 
suggested  before,  is  the  passing  of  beauty  and  the  inevita¬ 
bility  of  death.  This  is  a  universally  human  paradox.  Wil- 
helmson  says  that  the  more  fully  does  man,  as  Belloc,  achieve 
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his  earthly  destiny  and  bring  to  a  certain  pitch  of  perfection 
the  possibilities  latent  within  him,  the  more  fully  is  he 
aware  of  the  irony  of  temporal  existence. 

He  gives  us  this  concluding  thought  on  Belloc,  the  man: 

When  man  will  have  tried  all  the  doors  leading  to  no¬ 
where,  when  he  will  have  sickened  of  paper  human¬ 
isms,  he  may  turn  to  the  gnarled  wisdom  and  the  eter¬ 
nal  youth  of  this  last  guardian  of  the  West.  If  he  does 
he  will  learn  what  it  means  to  be  a  man. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  Belloc  the  artist.  Dineen  ranks  him 
as  an  essayist  with  Lamb,  Stevenson,  and  Beerbohm.  The 
closest  resemblance  is  to  Stevenson  in  organization  of 
thought  and  expression.  He  can  also  be  like  Lamb  in  being 
delicate  and  airy  upon  occasion. 

Two  characteristics  of  Hilaire  Belloc’s  writing  are  lucidity 
and  vitality — in  choice  of  words  and  their  order.  A.  A. 
MacDonnell  says  that  you  may  passionately  disagree  with 
what  he  says,  you  maybe  stubbornly  disbelieve  what  he  says, 
but  at  least  you  know  with  certainty  exactly  what  it  is 
that  he  is  saying. 

This  lucidity  is  considered  a  French  trait  but  his  amaz¬ 
ing  command  of  variation  in  English  makes  his  work  a 
superb  orchestra.  MacDonnell  considers  Belloc’s  poetry  the 
summit  of  his  work.  What,  he  asks,  is  more  moving  in  its 
simplicity  than  this: 

And  when  your  prayers  complete  the  day, 

Darling,  your  tiny  little  hands 
Were  also  made  I  think  to  pray 
For  men  that  lose  their  fairy  lands. 

Some  characteristics  are  distinctly  Bellocian.  It  is  said 
that  no  matter  what  you  find  in  his  writings,  it  will  be 
golden.  One  mark  is  contrast — melancholy  to  pensiveness 
to  uproarious  fun;  thundering  definitions,  the  tender  to  the 
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sad.  Digression  is  sometimes  the  very  heart  of  his  work. 
"Coronation”  is  an  essay,  beautiful  in  description  of  the 
weather.  I  like  the  conversation  essays.  Who  else  could 
have  a  conversation  with  a  haughty  silent  cat  looking 
"younger  than  King  John  of  England  and  older  than  St. 
Louis  of  France.”  "On  Mailles”  is  a  perfect  example  of  di¬ 
gression.  There  is  very  little  on  Mailles,  more  on  a  discussion 
of  Charles  II  and  the  need  of  reference  books  during  read¬ 
ing,  and  most  on  a  description  of  the  natural  beauty  of 
woods.  Belloc  says  at  the  close: 

Little  pen,  little  fountain  pen,  little  vagulous,  blandu- 
lous  pen,  companion  and  friend,  whither  have  you  led 
me,  and  why  cannot  you  learn  the  plodding  of  your 
trade? 

This  apostrophe  is  also  a  distinguishing  mark  of  Bellociana. 

The  asides  are  sometimes  a  surprise,  such  as  the  impudent: 
"It  was  on  or  about  Tuesday  (I  speak  without  boasting)” 
in  "The  North  Sea.”  This  perhaps  contributes  to  the  sense 
of  conversation,  of  a  talk  directly  with  the  author  that  we 
feel  in  reading  essays  of  Hilaire  Belloc.  Sometimes  he  is 
simply  astonishing  as  in  "On  a  Lost  Manuscript,”  writing 
about  what  isn’t  there  in  light  satire.  More  amazing  still 
is  his  ability  to  produce  a  whole  collection  On  Nothing  and 
Kindred  Subjects .  The  effective,  clipped  final  sentences 
are  artistic.  In  "Death  of  a  Ship”  this  is  surprising  but  illu¬ 
minating:  "I  wish  I  were  there — already:  now:  at  once: 
with  her.” 

An  amazing  work  is  the  Aftermath :  Gleanings  from  a 
Busy  Life — called  on  the  outer  cover  for  purposes  of  sale 
Calibanys  Guide  to  Letters .  He  seems  to  be  laughing  at  poor 
unfortunates  caught  on  a  merry-go-round  of  intellectual 
pride  without  so  much  as  mentioning  them,  though  still 
hammering  at  them.  The  "opinions  of  the  press”  seem  writ- 
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ten  by  someone  with  a  tremendous  idea  and  flourishing  glee 
in  writing  it. 

One  other  noteworthy  characteristic  is  Hilaire  Belloc’s 
powerful  feeling  for  place.  One  of  his  last  books  of  essays, 
Places ,  is  a  graphic  travel  series  with  golden  weight  in  each 
piece.  There  are  some  who  think  too,  that,  because  he  is  a 
Christian  humanist,  his  interest  has  been  in  places,  because 
his  interest  was  in  the  people  of  those  places. 

Hilaire  Belloc  is  a  literary  legend,  a  living  memory  of  a 
giant  mind.  His  art  has  been  to  see  this  world  on  its  own 
terms  always  keeping  in  mind  the  terms  of  the  next. 

His  books  have  an  end  which  is  also  a  beginning — tending 
toward  the  reality  of  God.  He  has  stated  his  philosophy 
simply: 

Books,  however  much  their  lingering,  books  also  must 
come  to  an  end.  It  is  as  abhorrent  to  their  nature  as  to 
the  life  of  man.  They  must  be  sharply  cut  off.  Let  it 
be  done  at  once  and  fixed  as  by  a  spell  and  the  power  of 
a  Word;  the  word. 


Summer  Mood 

F ire -cracker  red  days ! 

High  sky ,  boisterous  blue , 

Above  the  wind -whipped  sand 
In  my  fly-away  hair . 

Suddenly ,  stealthily — 

Tawny  torpor  of  late  summer  sun . 

Sheila  Wynne ,  ’58 
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Gigi 

Patricia  Quinn ,  ’5  8 

G  IGI  was  fourteen  when  he  first  got  polio.  It 
was  the  day  of  the  big  game  against  Central,  and  he  was  the 
star  quarter  back  at  South.  I  remember  the  day  because  I 
went  just  to  see  Gigi — I  didn’t  understand  or  like  football  at 
all.  Yes,  I  went  to  the  game,  but  I  didn’t  see  Gigi.  They  an¬ 
nounced  a  replacement  for  him,  saying  that  Gigi  was  sick 
and  couldn’t  make  the  game.  So  I  left.  I  felt  stunned  on 
the  way  home,  but  my  imagination  cheered  me.  I  could  see 
myself — miraculously  older — nursing  him  back  to  health  and 
finally  leaving  the  hospital  in  a  long,  black  car,  driving  on 
and  on  into  a  blazing  sunset.  It  was  beautiful. 

When  I  got  home,  my  mother  was  on  the  phone.  Snatches 
of,  "Isn’t  it  awful?”  and,  "Do  you  think  they’ll  close  the 
schools?”  drifted  over  to  me,  but  I  was  still  somewhat  lost 
in  my  dream.  Imagine  helping  Gigi,  being  needed  by  him! 

Gigi — I  don’t  remember  when  he  got  that  name  or  why, 
but  that’s  all  he  was,  or  ever  could  be,  to  me  or  any  of  us. 
He  used  to  live  two  houses  away  from  me  on  the  same 
street,  but  just  about  a  month  before,  in  September,  he  had 
moved  away — not  too  far  though1 — about  three  minutes  by 
bike.  I  went  up  there  every  day,  even  for  just  a  few  min¬ 
utes;  he’d  look  down  at  me  and  smile  and  say,  "Hi,  giggily 
puss.”  He  was  wonderful.  I  would  have  died  for  him. 

"Well,  I’m  certainly  going  to  keep  mine  in,”  I  heard 
mother  say  and  then  she  hung  up. 

"Tricia,  honey,  you’re  going  to  have  to  stay  in  for  a  few 
days.  I  think  they’re  going  to  close  the  schools.” 

"But  why  Mom?  This  isn’t  Christmas  or  anything.”  I 
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liked  school  then,  and  missing  it  didn’t  appeal  to  me  very 
much.  Also  I  was  in  charge  of  opening  the  door  of  Room  7 
— it  was  the  first  time  all  year  I  had  that  duty.  I  was 
thrilled  by  it  and  didn’t  want  to  lose  it. 

"Why,  mother?”  I  repeated. 

"Gigi  is  sick,  dear.  I  think  he  has  polio.” 

I  had  heard  of  polio  often.  I  would  have  had  to.  The 
whole  neighborhood — the  whole  city,  I  guess — had  been 
talking  about  it  since  the  middle  of  the  summer.  There  had 
been  twelve  new  cases  reported  in  Quincy  in  the  past  ten 
days.  But  still  I  didn’t  know  exactly  what  it  was.  I  en¬ 
visioned  stiff  children  with  only  their  lips  moving  to  catch 
the  tears;  mothers  with  smiles  hiding  unshed  tears;  and  a 
large  iron  machine  in  the  middle  of  a  big  empty  room  with 
a  head  coming  out  of  one  end  of  it.  They  had  one  at  our 
hospital  and  everyone  thought  that  was  wonderful. 

"Gigi  has  polio” — the  words  kept  repeating  and  repeat¬ 
ing.  Polio  .  .  .  polio  .  .  .  polio. 

He  was  in  the  hospital  for  two  years,  had  nine  operations, 
and  then  one  day  he  came  home — on  crutches.  I  hadn’t 
gone  to  see  him  in  the  hospital.  I  was  afraid  he  would  be  in 
an  iron  machine  and  I  couldn’t  bear  that.  But  I  prayed 
for  him  every  night. 

He  had  continued  with  high  school  studies  while  he  was 
in  the  hospital  and  graduated  later  with  honors.  I  wouldn’t 
visit  him.  "He’s  forgotten  all  about  me,”  I  told  myself. 
Then  he  left  for  college — still  on  crutches. 

His  picture  was  in  the  paper  often,  alone  or  in  a  group. 
Always  when  he  was  in  a  group,  everyone  was  looking  at 
him,  and  he  was  always  smiling — such  a  wonderful  smile. 
And  he  was  still  Gigi.  They  wrote  a  feature  article  about 
him  in  the  Ledger  one  night  and  people  talked  about  it  a  lot, 
but  each  person  who  read  it  or  talked  about  it  knew  some- 
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thing  else — some  other  story  about  him — which  no  one  else 
knew;  it  was  as  if  no  one  knew  him  completely,  all  at 
once,  they  just  knew  one  little  side,  and  even  that  one*  side 
astonished  them. 

I  went  to  a  wedding  Friday  night  and  when  I  walked 
into  the  Neighborhood  Club,  there  he  was — with  the  usual 
group  of  people  clustered  around  him.  Everyone  was  smil¬ 
ing — how  could  they  help  it — and  then  he  saw  me.  I  wanted 
to  run  and  I  thought  I  was  going  to  cry,  but  he  just  smiled 
a  little  smile,  walked  away  from  the  group  and  said:  "Hi, 
giggily  puss,  want  to  dance?” 


Ismene 

When  1  was  a  child  1  never  played  with  matches , 

Never  lost  my  hair-ribbon ,  never  brought  home  a  half - 
dead  cat . 

1  was  the  cool-headed,  shining  contrast . 

My  sister  Ann’s  mistake  was  that  she  cared  too  much . 

She  squandered  love — on  Spring  storms,  sad  old  men, 

Lost  causes,  colored  glass,  worn-out  superstitions — 

I  never  could .  I  haven’t  the  strength  for  it. 

Nancy  Riggs,  ’58 
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Apologia  for  Acting 

Sheila  Carroll,  ’57 

HEN  the  death  of  an  actor  such  as  James  Dean 
provokes  tremendous  repercussions,  the  influence  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  art  is  made  prominent.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  phenomenon,  we  want  to  know  why  it  occurs — and 
many  explanations  are  proffered.  Some  maintain  that  Dean 
did  not  act,  he  only  played  himself — a  tortured  soul,  rebel¬ 
lious,  ideally  young;  others  hold  that  he  mastered  a  few 
techniques,  applied  his  own  personality,  and  thus  became 
a  spokesman  for  all  teen-agers.  Whatever  the  final  explana¬ 
tion,  the  question  has  been  raised:  What  is  an  actor,  what 
is  acting?  There  have  been  many  theories  to  explain  acting 
but  the  three  most  popular  today  are:  the  actor  is  a  piece 
of  wax  waiting  to  be  molded;  the  actor  deals  in  illusion  or 
technique  without  employing  empathy;  and,  the  actor  re¬ 
presents. 

The  Moscow  Theatre  was  the  father  of  the  blank-wax 
method  of  acting — more  popularly  known  as  the  Stanislav¬ 
sky  school  or  Actors  Studio  Incorporated.  In  essence  it  con¬ 
sists  of  "becoming,”  not  portraying,  another  person.  To  suc¬ 
ceed,  the  actor  must  divest  himself  of  his  own  ego,  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  adopt  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  character  he  is  playing.  If  this  is  done  completely, 
then  actions,  gestures,  diction,  and  stage  business  follow  nat¬ 
urally,  without  consideration,  for  the  actor  is  no  longer  Joe 
Smith,  but  is  now  Stanley  Kowalski,  or  Marc  Antony,  or 
Hamlet.  There  is  one  difficulty  however,  for  if  the  trans¬ 
formation  is  complete  it  becomes  difficult  to  return  to  being 
simply  Joe  Smith  again,  once  the  play  is  over. 

Young  actors  in  particular  are  subject  to  this  hazard  and 
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it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  actor’s  friends  or  family  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  instead  of  the  quiet,  sensitive,  amiable  person  they 
are  accustomed  to  living  with,  there  is  in  their  midst  a  brute, 
a  moron,  a  murderer,  or  a  tyrant — depending  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  role.  More  serious  than  this  emotional  effect 
on  the  individual  is  the  effect  of  this  method  on  the  idea  of 
acting.  By  "becoming”  rather  than  creating,  the  actor  is 
no  longer  an  artist.  He  is  led  by  inspiration  rather  than  rules 
and  so  omits  the  personal  element,  the  artist’s  contribution 
to  the  image,  which  alone  produces  a  new  thing. 

In  opposition  to  this  first  way  is  the  idea  that  acting  is 
illusion  and  employs  technique  alone.  The  actor  has  mas¬ 
tered  the  tricks,  the  gimmicks;  he  can  produce  the  actions 
of  an  old  man,  he  can  change  his  voice  and  diction  to  suit 
the  character,  his  gestures  are  perfect,  his  reactions  accu¬ 
rately  timed,  but  he  gives  nothing  of  his  own  to  the  role. 
He  is  an  imitator,  a  craftsman,  not  an  artist.  It  may  be  that 
he  can  understand  the  feelings  of  the  character  by  likening 
them  to  his  own  experience,  but  if  so,  he  does  not  employ 
this  knowledge  to  give  depth  to  the  part  he  is  only  copy¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  he  does  not  understand  these  emotions  because 
he  has  little  of  his  own,  but  then  no  amount  of  technique 
will  produce  a  living  character.  What  he  does  not  himself 
possess  he  surely  cannot  give  to  the  role  he  is  playing. 

Technique  should  not  be  discredited,  for  roles  built  on 
feeling  alone  are  one-sided  and  inaccurate.  Occasionally 
technique  enables  an  actor  to  give  a  good  performance  when 
fatigue,  tension,  or  boredom  undermines  his  usual  empathy; 
but  these  devices  of  outward  characterization  are  only  part 
of  the  means  to  a  complete,  creative  portrayal,  and  used 
alone  do  not  produce  the  living  character.  Imitation  is  not 
creation,  nor  is  feeling,  art. 

Implied  in  this  analysis  is  that  acting  is  an  art,  a  way  of 
doing  something  which  integrates  the  outward  form  and  the 
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inward  meaning.  In  the  Aristotelian  sense,  acting  is  imita¬ 
tion,  a  re-presentation  of  some  action,  here  the  action  of  a 
personality,  which,  by  the  addition  of  the  artist’s  interpreta¬ 
tion,  becomes  something  new  and  real.  Not  a  copy,  although 
its  source  is  life,  not  an  immolation  of  the  artist’s  person¬ 
ality,  although  the  actor  must  submerge  parts  of  himself  to 
portray  the  stage  person,  acting  is  a  subtle  blending  of  the 
actor’s  own  self  and  the  new  self  of  the  drama. 

A  script,  like  a  musical  composition,  is  only  a  guide  to  the 
performer.  The  composer  of  a  symphony  uses  arbitrary 
symbols  for  timing  and  expression,  but  it  remains  for  the 
conductor  to  translate  the  dotted  quarter  notes  and  the 
pianissimo  according  to  his  own  idea  of  how  the  music 
should  be  played.  Some  playwrights,  like  Barrie  and  Shaw, 
give  more  than  ample  suggestions  about  interpretation. 
They  describe  how  the  actor  should  say  this  word  or  line, 
what  the  implications  of  the  speech  are,  what  nuances,  what 
gestures,  are  desired.  If  the  actor  followed  these  faithfully 
he  would  be  copying  only  printed  words,  adding  nothing 
new,  and,  as  we  have  said,  be  less  an  artist. 

To  discover,  to  enlighten,  to  interpret,  to  create,  is  the 
way  of  art.  An  actor’s  medium  is  his  body  through  which 
the  idea  in  his  mind  is  translated  into  dramatic  action.  He 
uses  words,  spoken  in  a  particular  way  suitable  to  the  char¬ 
acter;  he  makes  gestures  and  forms  expressions  which  sug¬ 
gest  or  exhibit  emotion;  his  posture  portrays  youth  or  age; 
his  stage  business  reveals  tensions  and  hidden  thoughts.  All 
these  are  governed  by  his  understanding  of  the  character 
based  on  his  artistic  interpretation  and  guided  by  knowledge 
of  his  own  emotions,  which  enable  him  to  know  and  re¬ 
create  pity,  fear,  love,  hatred — all  the  moods  of  man.  These 
actions  must  be  suitable,  consistent,  within  the  context  of 
the  play,  and  proper  to  the  character’s  relations  with  the 
other  stage  persons. 
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The  actor,  more  than  any  other  artist,  expends  more  of 
himself  in  his  art.  He  employs  not  only  his  brain  and  his 
emotions,  but  every  part  of  himself — body,  mind,  soul,  and 
passions.  The  actor  is  not  a  piece  of  wax,  not  a  copying 
machine,  but  a  man  who  creates,  through  himself,  another 
personality.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  learns  to  master  every 
part  of  himself,  and  knows  at  each  moment  what  he  is  do¬ 
ing,  the  way  he  is  doing  it,  and  why  he  does  it.  He  is  both 
the  medium  and  the  art,  for  he  uses  his  totality  to  produce 
or  re-present  this  new  thing  which  he  knows,  feels,  and  com¬ 
municates. 

Efficiency 

November  walks  in  sensible  shoes, 

carries  aspirin  in  her  pocketbook, 

Her  eyes  are  blue  as  frost-bite 
Her  laughter  unfrivolous  as  asphalt. 

Doddering  fir  trees  stoop  by  stone  gates 
Nodding  like  old  men  at  the  symphony 
Though  there  is  no  music. 

Only  traffic-staccato,  wind -gasping. 

This  riverbank  is  black-broum,  bare 
and  properly  penitential. 

These  trees  are  all  sparseness  and  sharp  angles 
But  for  the  few  leaves — 
yellow-orange 
red -orange 
Left  like  Halloween 
Or  like  confetti  on  the  church  steps 
Monday  morning. 

November  is  a  capable  woman  in  rubber  heels 
Come  in  to  sweep  up  the  crepe-paper  pieces 

Of  our  October  mar di- gras.  xr  „  . 

Nancy  Riggs,  58 
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Flossie's  Flowers 

Sheila  Wynne,  ’ 5  8 

Flossie  SUE  MAE  Boone  Corcoran  spread  the 
dated  newspaper  clipping  on  the  living  room  floor  and 
started  to  read.  She  blew  her  nose  and  cried.  Her  mother 
vacuumed  around  her  and  asked,  "What’s  the  matter,  dear?” 

Flossie  Sue  gazed  soulfully  up  at  her  mother,  gulped  and 
replied,  "Lars  is  gone  ...  in  jail  and  that’s  the  matter!” 
She  hid  her  face  in  her  arms  and  wailed. 

"Here  dear,”  said  her  mother  wearily,  giving  her  a  fresh 
hanky  with  sailboats  on  it. 

"Thank  you,”  Flossie  Sue  sobbed  and  raced  past  her 
mother  and  out  of  the  house. 

She  was  careful  not  to  step  on  the  cracks.  Every  once  in 
a  while,  Flossie  Sue  Mae  Boone  Corcoran  would  pause  and 
look  at  the  frayed  newspaper  picture.  There  he  was.  Lars. 
Her  only  real  friend. 

"He’s  so  much  fun!” 

Flossie  Sue  scuffed  along  slowly,  stopping  now  and  then 
to  pick  up  bits  of  colored  glass  and  match  covers.  She 
cautiously  toed  a  dead  pigeon  and  rubbed  the  blood  off  her 
shoe  with  her  hanky. 

Flossie  Sue  found  a  smooth  rock  about  the  size  of  a  base¬ 
ball. 

"Goody.  This  is  a  nice  heavy  one.” 

For  the  past  few  weeks  she  had  been  tailing  Bobby  next 
door,  and  hounding  him  to  teach  her  how  to  pitch.  Bobby 
didn’t  like  her  because  once  she  stuck  gum  in  his  hair. 

"Girls  don’t  play  baseball,”  he  said  disgustedly. 

"Why  don’t  they?” 
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"Because  they’re  too  stupid  to,”  he  said  scornfully. 

"Please.  Just  show  me  how  to  throw  it  good!” 

"Girls  don’t  pitch  good — only  guys  can  pitch — and  run!” 

He  said  this  loud.  In  fact  he  shouted  it.  He  knew  Flossie 
Sue  Mae  Boone  Corcoran  was  only  eight,  but  she  could  out¬ 
run  every  guy  in  the  neighborhood.  She  could  even  out-run 
Mr.  DiNapoli,  the  fruit  store  owner,  and  boy  that  was 
something! 

"I  can  too  run  fast  .  .  .  but  not  as  good  as  you,”  she  used 
the  tone  she  used  for  Daddy. 

"Awright,”  after  all,  she  was  a  little  nutty  anyway. 

Those  weeks  of  training — throwing  the  ball — would 
finally  be  repaid.  She  took  out  the  picture  and  looked  at  it, 
and  kissed  it. 

"Poor,  poor  Lars,”  and  she  blew  her  nose. 

She  turned  the  corner  and  stood  in  front  of  the  neat, 
white  gate.  The  house  was  old,  in  fact  it  was  on  the  sight¬ 
seeing  tour  schedule.  Home  of  Mrs.  Lucia  Brent-Smythe, 
venerable  lady  of  Tannersville! 

"Old  lady  witch,  old  lady  witch,  Lucy,”  she  sing-songed 
and  swung  on  the  gate.  Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth — 
until  a  head  appeared  at  the  front  window,  behind  the  stiff 
curtains. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Brent-Smythe  rapped  briskly  with  one  hand 
and  motioned  with  the  other.  Flossie  Sue  hopped  off  the 
gate.  Still  chanting,  she  wound  her  chunky  arm  around  and 
around  and  around,  until  she  thought  she  would  take  off 
like  a  jet  rocket  and  fly.  The  rock  left  her  hand  and  crashed 
through  the  window.  It  made  an  awfully  loud  noise. 

"Sounds  like  a  bomb!”  she  squealed,  delighted  with  the 
noise.  Mrs.  Brent-Smythe  was  very  white  and  her  voice 
would  not  come  up  out  of  her  throat.  Flossie  Sue  stuck  out 
her  tongue  and  slipped  around  the  corner. 
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Serves  her  right,  she  thought.  Nasty  old  thing — putting 
Lars  away.  Just  because  he  climbed  the  church  steeple  to 
get  a  star.  Not  everyone  can  climb  a  steeple  and  everyone 
knows  Lars  couldn’t  get  a  star,  count  of  he  doesn’t  have  a 
thumb.  Flossie  Sue  was  very  satisfied  with  herself.  She 
smiled  at  the  picture. 

Two  girls  walked  toward  her,  slowly.  They  were  giggling. 

"Oh,  here  is  Swede’s  girl  friend,”  the  moon-faced  one 
gurgled. 

"She’s  crazy  as  he  is,  I  betcha.  She  even  has  a  crazy 
name,”  the  braced-tooth  one  taunted. 

Flossie  Sue  shrugged  them  off,  but  drunk  with  daring  she 
tilted  her  head,  spread  her  swift  legs  apart  and  leered  at 
them  out  of  her  queer  green  eyes. 

In  a  flat,  low  voice  she  murmured,  "My  name  is  slidey 
and  silky  and  your  names  are  stinky  and  stupid.  I  hate  you 
very  much  and  I  hope  your  mothers  burn  in  hell  and  I  hope 
your  fathers  marry  me  so’s  I  can  be  a  Cinderella  mother  to 
both  of  you.  Amen.” 

Their  mouths  opened.  "Who  d’you  think  you  are?”  the 
braced-tooth  one  gasped. 

"Flossie  Sue  Mae  Boone  Corcoran!” 

"You  should  be  put  in  the  crazy  house,  too.  I  saw  you 
and  Swede  painting  flowers,”  the  bracey  one  continued. 

"No  one  paints  real  flowers!”  fat-face  volunteered. 

"I’ll  paint  real  flowers  and  real  cows  and  real  lions  if  I 
want  to  and  no  one  will  stop  me!  Lars  is  not  a  Swede.  He 
is  a  Norwegian — so  there!” 

"You’re  crazier  than  a  bedbug,”  they  chorused,  a  little 
frightened. 

"Bedbugs  aren’t  crazy,”  Flossie  Sue  replied  calmly  and 
growled  like  a  dog  and  hopped  down  the  street  like  a  bunny. 
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The  two  girls  ran.  Flossie  Sue  thought  this  was  funny  and 
sat  on  the  curb  and  laughed. 

She  decided  to  visit  Lars’  home.  She  hadn’t  been  there 
since  they  took  him  away. 

"Poor,  poor  Lars,”  she  sighed  and  ran  down  the  street. 
She  uttered  a  little  scream  when  she  saw  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  garden. 

"Lars!  Lars!”  she  shrieked  in  her  husky  voice. 

She  flung  her  arms  about  his  waist  and  cried.  She  blew 
her  nose  and  shook  his  hand  politely. 

"I  missed  you  Lars.” 

"Yeah.” 

"How  come  you’re  home?” 

He  shrugged.  "They  just  let  me  home.” 

Flossie  Sue  looked  at  him.  He  was  just  the  same.  They 
hadn’t  changed  him  a  bit! 

"I  missed  you  too,  Flossie  Sue  Mae  Boone  Corcoran.”  That 
was  the  first  time  Lars  ever  called  her  by  her  full  name.  She 
was  surprised  and  happy. 

"What  did  you  do  in  the  ...  I  mean  .  .  .  there  .  .  .  you 
know,  Lars?” 

"Yeah.” 

There  was  silence.  Neither  of  them  spoke.  Lars  went 
on  painting  the  flowers.  "They’re  dying,”  Flossie  Sue  ob¬ 
served.  "Is  it  because  it’s  summer  or  did  the  paint  kill 
them.” 

"Yeah,”  Lars  grunted  again. 

Flossie  Sue  was  startled.  The  paint  didn’t  do  it.  Lars  and 
me  did  it  ...  no!  I  did  it,  ’cause  Lars  don’t  know  no  better. 
She  felt  sad. 

"I  painted.” 

"Oh.  That’s  nice.  Did  you  paint  flowers?” 

There  was  a  pause. 
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"Naw.” 

He  cocked  his  shaky  head  and  nodded.  "I  painted  the 
>> 

sun. 

"That’s  nice.  Yellow  is  a  cheery  color.” 

"I  put  the  sun  on  my  wall.  And  it  was  nice  and  shiny,” 
his  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper.  "You  know  what?  That 
sun  up  there  isn’t  the  real  sun.  I  have  it  on  my  wall  where 
I  stayed.” 

Flossie  Sue  blinked,  "You’re  crazy!”  she  said  without 
thinking. 

Her  stomach  flip-flopped  and  she  said  inwardly  ...  I 
didn’t  mean  it  ...  I  didn’t  mean  it — I’m  sorry  Lars. 
"Yeah,”  Lars  nodded  and  continued  to  paint  his  flowers. 
Flossie  Sue  shivered  and  started  along  home. 

Advice  to  Anyone 

Seek  first  for  laughter 
Spend  thrift -wise  buy  joy, 

Hoarding  gold  in  happiness, 

Love's  smile,  tender  rain,  an  April  anguish, 

T  hen — lingering — 

Touch  velvet  peace. 

Beware  of  time,  a  silent  thief, 

Stealing  memories . 

Hawn  dies  soon — 

At  touch  of  day-air 
Even  gold  decays. 

Sheila  Carroll,  '57 


A  Challenge 

DuRING  the  past  few  years  at  Emmanuel  we 
have  undergone  a  process  of  expansion  which  has  provided 
new  opportunities  for  learning  and  given  the  students  more 
and  better  facilities  for  work  in  their  special  fields.  Along 
with  this  the  traditions  remain,  reinforcing  the  new,  which 
rests  on  the  sub -stratum  of  theology  and  philosophy — the 
foundations  of  knowledge.  Given  all  these,  the  student  body 
should  be  intellectually  alive,  eager  for  knowledge,  excited 
by  the  adventure  of  learning — but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not. 
This  atmosphere  of  inertia  denies  the  purpose  of  a  college 
and  frustrates  the  administration’s  aim  to  assist  each  student 
in  attaining  her  educational  goal. 

In  this  approach  to  academic  life  we  are  deficient.  In  the 
individual’s  approach  to  learning  there  exists  an  apathy,  an 
unwillingness  to  go  beyond  a  specialized  course  of  study, 
which  limits  the  development  of  a  broad  cultural  awareness 
and  frustrates  the  purpose  of  a  liberal  arts  college.  Too  often 
intellectual  activity  ends  with  the  class-hour.  Since  there  is 
little  effort  made  on  the  part  of  most  students  to  continue 
the  discussion  after  the  bell  rings,  we  relax,  play  cards,  do 
our  assignments,  and  learn  nothing  except  what  is  given  in 
fifty  minutes  by  a  professor. 

This  attitude  produces  students  who  have  no  intellectual 
hunger,  no  desire  to  broaden  their  knowledge,  unless  the 
knowledge  will  help  them  get  a  better  mark  or  relates  to 
their  future  career.  What  discussion  there  is  concerns  itself 
with  a  particular  major  and,  as  a  result,  acquaintance  with 
things  outside  this  sphere  is  rejected  through  disinterest  and 
lack  of  stimulation  by  discussion  with  those  in  other  fields. 

Of  course,  excuses  can  be  made  for  this  lack.  In  a  board- 
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ing  college,  girls  learn  through  close  contact  with  students 
majoring  in  other  areas.  A  biology  major  rooms  with  an 
English  major,  a  specialist  in  history  rooms  with  a  girl  who 
is  studying  music,  and,  almost  unconsciously,  there  is  an  ex¬ 
change  of  knowledge. 

Conditions  in  a  day-college  are  different,  but  they  do  not 
preclude  the  possibility  of  learning  from  each  other.  This 
sort  of  learning  is  not  something  extraneous  to  college 
life  but  is  instead  its  purpose,  for  the  raison  d’etre  of  a 
college  is  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  individual  through 
interaction  with  many  individuals,  a  form  of  mental 
bartering  in  which  one  idea  is  given  for  another — in 
which  the  scientist  gains  by  listening  to  the  writer  who,  in 
turn,  has  gotten  his  idea  from  the  philosopher.  If  a  student 
lacks  the  desire  to  participate  in  this  mutual  learning,  which 
is  the  life  of  the  college,  then  she  should  not  attend  a  college 
— she  would  be  much  happier  with  her  books,  a  reference 
list,  and  an  ivory-tower. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  alleviate  this  condition, 
then  we  have  been  given  means  this  year  to  form  a  more 
unified,  more  integrated,  more  intellectual  student  body. 
The  changes  in  Student  Government  are  not  only  changes 
in  procedure  but  attempts  at  re-forming  the  students  into 
responsible  individuals  whose  interests  are  not  limited  by  the 
restrictions  of  a  major,  but  whose  tastes  are  catholic,  whose 
knowledge  is  broad,  and  whose  mind  is  liberal.  The  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  ideal  is  the  work  of  each  student;  she  is  the  one 
who  will  lead  the  discussions,  whose  intellectual  curiosity 
will  be  unlimited,  and  whose  cultural  awareness,  as  a  result 
of  this  effort,  will  gain  for  Emmanuel  the  recognition  it  de¬ 
serves  but  has  not  yet  received,  because  of  an  uninterested 
student  body. 

S.C. 
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The  Last  Crusader.  Louis  de  Wohl.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 

Lippincott  Company,  1956. 

The  hero  of  Louis  de  Wohl’s  latest  historical  novel  is  the 
Don  Juan  of  Austria  of  whom  Chesterton  sang.  In  this 
fictionalized  biography,  he  is  described  as  another  'man  sent 
from  God,  whose  name  was  John,”  and  his  mission  is  strik¬ 
ingly  similar  to  that  of  Joan  of  Arc.  He  seems  to  be  an 
almost  perfect  hero — brilliant,  courageous,  idealistic,  and 
zealous,  reverenced  by  his  Church,  his  State,  and  his  coun¬ 
trymen. 

This  technicolor  story  is  romantic  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  It  ends  on  a  note  of  high  triumph  with  the  final 
crushing  of  the  Crescent  at  Lepanto.  The  characters  are 
some  of  the  most  intriguing  in  all  history — Emperor  Charles 
V,  the  enigmatic  Philip  II  of  Spain,  his  insane  son  Carlos, 
Catherine  de  Medici,  and  the  Duke  of  Alba. 

Mr.  de  Wohl  has  succeeded  in  making  the  necessarily  com¬ 
plex  plot  both  clear  and  absorbing.  The  story  is  told  almost 
completely  by  means  of  dialogue.  Obviously,  the  book  is 
intended  to  fascinate  readers  by  appealing  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  it  undoubtedly  accomplishes  this. 

While  the  tale  is  meticulously  historical,  the  telling  of  it 
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at  times  seems  unnecessarily  flamboyant,  especially  in  scenes 
of  "miraculous”  occurrences  and  inspirations.  It  is  unlikely 
that  this  book  will  appeal  to  the  literal-minded,  or  to  those 
who  prefer  history  dehydrated  and  seek  "just  the  facts.” 

Ellen  E .  Whalen ,  *5# 


The  Nun’s  Story .  Kathryn  Hulme.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  1956. 

The  publication  of  any  book  which  purports  to  describe 
the  intimate  details  of  convent  life  invariably  leads  to  a 
spate  of  articles,  letters  to  the  editor,  and  reviews  which  dis¬ 
cuss  the  religious,  rather  than  literary  aspects  of  the  book. 
The  Nun’s  Story  is  no  exception — already  sides  have  been 
taken  and  the  book,  as  a  result  of  the  publicity,  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  a  best-seller  for  many  months.  There  is  a  difference, 
however,  between  this  story  and  others  of  the  same  kind. 
This  is  a  well-written  account  of  convent  life  which  gives 
an  honest  and  appealing  picture  of  the  sacrifices  and  joys  in¬ 
herent  in  the  religious  life. 

Sister  Luke  is  not  a  neurotic  who  has  hidden  herself  away 
because  she  cannot  face  the  world.  She  is  a  normal,  happy 
young  woman,  who  knows  the  meaning  of  love  and  whose 
desire  is  to  grow  in  charity  through  dedication  to  God.  The 
conflict  between  her  self -hood  and  her  vow  of  obedience  is 
the  struggle  of  her  life  and  it  is  only  after  years  of  effort 
that  she  asks  to  be  released  from  her  vows.  She  arrives  at 
this  decision  through  her  searching  honesty  which  demands 
of  her  either  complete  adherence  to  the  ideal  or  rejection  of 
hypocrisy.  Whether  or  not  her  decision  was  right  is  for  the 
reader  to  decide,  but  that  she  did  all  with  sincerity  is  evident. 

Kathryn  Hulme  has  captured  the  essence  of  the  com¬ 
munity  life  in  her  biography  of  Sister  Luke.  She  does  not 
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over-dramatize  the  penances,  nor  gloss  over  the  difficulties 
of  a  human  being  living  the  supernatural  life.  Even  the 
strict  adherence  to  Holy  Rule,  which  sometimes  seems  un¬ 
necessary,  if  not  meaningless,  is  explained  with  understand¬ 
ing,  as  the  means  of  molding  souls  through  discipline.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  the  daily  tasks,  penances,  duties,  joys, 
and  prayers  of  the  nun  present  a  more  realistic  picture  of 
the  religious  life  than  any  other  book  written  for  laymen. 
Each  of  these  daily  experiences  would  be  uninteresting  taken 
singly,  but  seen  as  a  whole,  through  the  eyes  of  one  who  lived 
them,  they  convey  with  power  and  feeling  the  struggle 
against  nature  and  the  exaltation  of  the  spirit  which  ac¬ 
company  a  life  which  is  "against  nature”  because  it  is 
above  it. 

Sheila  Carroll,  *  57 


All  the  Books  of  My  Life .  Sheila  Kaye-Smith.  New  York: 

Harper  &  Brothers,  1956. 

In  the  writing  of  All  the  Books  of  My  Life,  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smith  is  doing  precisely  what  her  title  implies.  She  is  ap¬ 
proaching  every  successful  author’s  eventual  attempt  at  au¬ 
tobiography  in  a  novel  fashion.  For  her,  life  was  not  merely 
a  series  of  events,  places,  or  isolated  personalities;  it  was  a 
world  of  varied  and  significant  impressions  which  she  re¬ 
ceived  in  her  lifetime  of  reading. 

She  wrote  this  book  in  her  seventies,  shortly  before  her 
death  in  January  of  this  year.  With  a  prodigious  memory, 
she  recounts  the  books  she  has  read  since  her  childhood,  their 
impressions  on  her  personality,  her  own  opinions  and  criti¬ 
cisms  of  many  of  their  authors,  the  influence  of  some  of 
them  on  the  pattern  of  her  life.  She  reproaches  herself  for 
having  read  some,  for  having  neglected  others;  she  analyzes 


herself  for  having  enjoyed  some,  for  having  been  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  others. 

Miss  Kaye-Smith  divides  her  literary  life  into  four  peri¬ 
ods,  according  to  her  motives  for  the  reading  done  in  each. 
She  read  first,  as  a  child,  what,  in  her  own  words,  "was 
there,  or  what  I  was  given,”  later  "what  I  thought  I  ought 
to  read,”  then  "what  other  people  were  reading.”  Only  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life,  she  confesses,  has  she  read 
"for  my  own  pleasure.” 

Written  by  an  Englishwoman,  the  book  is  naturally  Eng¬ 
lish  in  style  and  in  thought.  It  rambles  through  old  and 
new  highways  of  English  literature  while  it  does  not  neglect 
the  many  pathways  of  the  American,  the  French,  and  the 
Russian  writing. 

All  the  Books  of  My  Life  should  interest  those  who  won¬ 
der  what  a  successful  novelist  reads  in  her  spare  time. 

Joanne  T .  George ,  ’59 

The  Stories  of  Liam  O’Flaherty.  New  York:  The  Devin- 
Adair  Company,  1956. 

In  this  collection  of  forty-three  short  stories,  Liam  O’Fla- 
herty  writes  of  the  difficulties  of  peasant  life  and  of  the 
relationship  between  man  and  Nature.  His  stories  are  rich 
with  the  beauty  and  rhythm  of  style  so  characteristic  of 
Irish  writing. 

Throughout  this  collection,  Mr.  O’Flaherty  returns  again 
and  again  to  the  part  that  Nature  plays  in  man’s  struggle 
for  survival.  "Spring  Sowing,”  the  picture  of  the  young 
couple  sowing  their  first  crop,  is  symbolic  not  only  of  man’s 
necessity  to  cooperate  with  Nature  but  also  his  complete  de¬ 
pendence  on  Nature  for  survival. 

In  "Wedding,”  the  appearance  of  the  rain  on  the  wedding 
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day  is  foretold  as  a  sign  of  an  unhappy  life  for  the  bride, 
while  the  appearance  of  the  sun  seems  to  indicate  a  happy 
life.  Again  Nature  seems  to  have  the  upper  hand;  She  is 
either  our  greatest  happiness  or  our  greatest  sorrow. 

While  Mr.  O’Flaherty  has  pictured  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Nature  and  man  with  great  sensitivity  and  percep¬ 
tion,  he  seems  to  have  consistently  given  Nature  the  upper 
hand.  Man  seems  to  be  striving  against  Nature  purely  on  a 
natural  plane.  Seldom  do  we  see  the  man  of  grace  or  intel¬ 
lect  who  is  capable  of  carving  his  own  destiny. 

Nevertheless  the  collection,  as  a  whole,  is  well  done.  It 
presents  a  perceptive  picture  of  man’s  constant  struggle 
against  the  opposing  forces  of  Nature.  Liam  O’Flaherty 
may  indeed  be  considered  as  a  worthy  successor  to  the  great 
Irish  storytellers  of  the  past. 

Madge  Devereux,  ’59 


Three  Saints  and  a  Sinner.  Louise  Hall  Tharp.  Boston:  Lit¬ 
tle,  Brown  and  Company,  1956. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  Louisa,  Annie,  and  Sam  Ward  were 
members  of  a  nineteenth-century  family  which  managed  to 
be  both  conservative  and  highly  unusual.  All  gifted,  charm¬ 
ing,  distinctive  personalities,  their  lives  were  intermingled 
with  those  of  many  varied  and  prominent  persons,  such  as 
Dickens,  Longfellow,  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  Charles  Sumner. 

The  author  has  approached  her  study  of  this  family  in  a 
completely  scholarly  manner,  having  investigated  every 
available,  reliable  source  of  information  about  the  Wards. 
In  addition  to  this  thorough  and  painstaking  research  for 
facts,  she  is  able  to  give  insight  into  the  minds  and  person¬ 
alities  of  the  characters  without  resorting  to  any  imagina¬ 
tive  passages. 
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Meticulously  detailed,  the  book  endeavors  to  deal  with  sev¬ 
eral  generations  of  the  family  as  well  as  with  their  numerous 
relatives  and  friends.  With  its  often  overwhelming  masses 
of  data,  dozens  of  literary  and  historical  personalities,  and 
many  apparently  irrelevant  digressions,  it  becomes  a  most  in¬ 
volved  and  occasionally  confusing  story.  To  historians,  it 
will  no  doubt  be  engrossing,  but  to  others,  this  quadruple 
biography  will  seem  a  formidable  encyclopedia. 

Ellen  E.  Whalen,  ’58 

The  Holy  day  Book .  Francis  X.  Weiser,  S.J.  New  York: 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1956. 

The  publication  of  The  Holyday  Book,  the  story  of  the 
observance  in  liturgy  and  folklore  of  the  Pentecost  season 
and  the  feasts  of  saints  throughout  the  year,  marks  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  trilogy  on  Christian  celebrations — The  Christ¬ 
mas  Book,  The  Easter  Book,  and  The  Holyday  Book,  by 
Emmanuel’s  professor,  Francis  X.  Weiser,  S.J. 

The  author  presents  a  deceivingly  simple  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  significant  feasts  and  the  customs  associated  with 
those  feasts.  The  Holyday  Book  discloses  the  answers  to 
many  instinctive  questions  about  our  heritage  from  both 
historical  and  sociological  viewpoints.  The  obligation  of 
Sunday  rest,  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  the  composer  of  the  Vent 
Creator  Spiritus ,  the  symbols  for  the  Trinity,  the  role  of  a 
Belgian  nun  in  establishing  the  Feast  of  the  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment,  the  legends  surrounding  Halloween,  the  custom  of  the 
Thanksgiving  turkey,  and  sections  on  the  major  celebrations 
in  honor  of  Mary  and  the  saints  all  combine  to  offer  delight¬ 
ful  reading  and  ready  reference. 

The  Holyday  Book,  a  careful  concentration  of  rich  cul¬ 
ture,  is  told  in  a  unique  manner  of  joy  and  devotion. 

Barbara  Coined,  ’57 
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Legacy 

Ellen  E .  'Whalen ,  ’58 

This  morning  the  hospital  notified  me  that 
Leonard  Stafford  died  at  6:20  a.m.  The  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers  across  the  country  will  headline  this,  and  I  must 
be  ready  to  face  the  interviews  they  will  want  for  tomor¬ 
row’s  news.  Several  reporters  have  telephoned  me  already. 
I  explained  that  as  I  had  just  been  told  of  Mr.  Stafford’s 
death,  I  was  too  disturbed  at  present  to  talk  with  them.  I 
said  that  a  little  later  in  the  day,  when  I  would  be  able  to 
think  more  clearly,  I  would  do  my  best  to  help  them.  I 
suppose  that  by  then  they  will  be  coming  here  anyway  with¬ 
out  even  telephoning.  But,  as  Leonard’s  best  friend,  I  know 
that  there  are  penances  attached  to  friendship  with  the 
famous. 

I  believe  I  should  go  out  to  Leonard’s  house  and  do  what 
I  can  about  disposing  of  things,  for  since  I  helped  him  when 
he  moved  in,  I  can  be  of  help  to  whatever  relatives  arrive  to 
take  charge.  Though  I  intend  to  keep  out  of  their  way  as 
much  as  possible;  I’ve  no  interest  in  them,  and  I  doubt 
they’ve  thought  to  take  any  in  me.  There’s  nothing  I  want 
from  them.  I’ve  the  value  of  more  than  fifteen  years’ 
friendship,  and  all  the  letters  Leonard  wrote  me.  And  it’s 
quite  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  go  there  for  several  days 
yet.  They’ll  be  taking  pictures  of  the  house  for  television 
and  the  newsreels;  I  don’t  belong  there. 

He  was  middle-aged  and  the  latest  thing  literary  when  I 
first  saw  him;  the  colleges  were  becoming  most  earnest  about 
him.  It  happened  one  December  when  he  was  giving  lec¬ 
tures  on  poetry  at  several  universities  in  the  Boston  area.  I 
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dogged  him.  I  managed  to  attend  all  his  lectures  and  read¬ 
ings;  I  presumed  on  school  acquaintances  and  whatever  little 
"pull”  I  had,  to  be  included  in  several  receptions  given  him. 
And  I  gradually  learned,  from  hearing  so  many  discuss  it 
as  confidential  information,  that  he  was  going  to  New  York 
for  Christmas,  and  when,  and  how. 

The  remembrance  of  the  plan  I  then  carried  out  still  gives 
me  a  feeling  of  embarrassment — yet  I  could  think  of  no 
other  way  to  approach  him,  and  I  cannot  even  now.  I  was 
in  the  South  Station  at  least  forty-five  minutes  before  train 
time,  feeling  like  a  schizophrenic,  knowing,  "This  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  I  do,”  but  determining,  "This  is  what  I  am 
going  to  do.”  I  was  hoping  that  we  might  meet  at  the  gate 
and  somehow  get  off  to  a  friendly  and  easy  start.  But  he 
hadn’t  come  even  when  everyone  was  boarding  the  train.  I 
decided  it  would  be  better  if  I  got  aboard  too.  It  would  be 
too  obvious  if  he  were  to  see  me  waiting  at  the  gate.  Then  I 
realized  that  I  shouldn’t  have  bought  a  ticket;  I  should  have 
provided  an  excuse  for  paying  on  the  train.  I  could  never 
bring  myself  to  shamble  back  to  the  ticket  window  and 
mumble  that  I’d  decided  not  to  go  after  all.  Then  I  saw 
him  under  my  window,  standing  beside  a  porter — and  I 
realized  that  I  might  have  to  think  of  some  explanation  for 
my  lack  of  luggage.  Though  maybe  a  poet  wouldn’t  wonder 
about  such  things. 

As  soon  as  the  train  started,  I  began  to  walk  through  the 
cars.  I  was  not  actually  apprehensive,  for  I  was  sure  from 
my  observation  of  him  that  Stafford  would  not  snub  me. 
Not  simply  because  he  was  kind,  but  because  he  was  utterly 
incapable  of  dealing  with  or  managing  people.  And  even¬ 
tually  people  sensed  this  and  became  protective  towards  him. 

He  was  sitting  at  the  near  end  of  the  fifth  car.  The  door 
of  the  car  slammed  hard  behind  me,  and  he  half  turned  his 
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head.  He  looked  thin  and  gray  in  the  bleak  light.  I  made 
my  intrusion.  I  told  him  I  recognized  him  from  his  Boston 
lectures,  wanted  very  much  to  talk  with  him,  didn’t  know 
how,  and  would  have  to  rely  on  his  charity.  He  was  amused, 
and  we  began  to  talk. 

At  first  he  may  have  thought  me  pathetic.  I  was  still 
young,  but  a  conventional  prep-school  master,  trained  by 
and  bound  to  traditions.  He  asked  me  about  my  English 
classes  and  my  theories  about  the  teaching  of  literature,  and 
told  me  at  length  his  reactions  to  his  own  education.  It  was 
the  most  worthwhile  conversation  I’d  ever  had,  and  he  had 
relaxed  and  was  enjoying  it  too.  I  needn’t  have  feared  his 
thinking  me  dull;  I  realized  that  his  poet’s  mind  was  prob¬ 
ably  investing  me  with  all  the  personality  of  Chaucer’s  clerk. 

I  waited  until  we  were  in  New  York  before  suggesting 
that  we  continue  our  conversation  by  mail.  He  replied — 
and  very  warmly — that  he  would  look  forward  to  it,  and 
added  that  he  wished  all  his  sessions  with  schoolmasters  had 
been  as  enjoyable.  He  gave  me  the  address  of  the  university 
at  which  he  had  been  invited  to  lecture  for  several  weeks  in 
January.  I  saw  him  to  a  taxi,  explained  that  I  would  be 
going  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  went  back  into  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  look  up  the  next  Boston  train.  I  had  made  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  poet. 

The  Boston  papers  were  featuring  the  quotes  they  had 
captured  during  his  stay,  and  I  was  almost  ashamed  of  the 
smug  superiority  I  felt  when  reading  them.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  my  first  letter  to  Stafford  took  some  time,  for  it  was 
like  a  very  important  bait;  I  couldn’t  risk  boring  or  alienat¬ 
ing  the  man  in  any  way.  Afraid  he  might  have  forgotten  me 
or  lost  interest  in  our  discussion,  I  mentioned  my  meeting 
with  him  to  no  one,  not  even  to  Stella,  for  I  dreaded  receiv¬ 
ing  even  a  private  humiliation.  There  was,  of  course,  the 
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plausible  possibility  that  I  would  sometime  have  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  Stella,  and  I  dreaded  it,  for  my  poised  wife 
gloried  in  conventionality.  At  times  I  thought  her  daily 
prayer  must  be  that  she  would  know  how  to  do  the  correct, 
established  thing  in  every  situation.  I  could  too  easily  visual¬ 
ize  the  horrifying  evening  Stella  could  arrange  for  him  at 
our  home.  She  would  scheme  over  the  correct  liqueurs,  in¬ 
vite  intelligent  people  to  talk  to  him;  she  might  even,  despite 
all  previous  promises  to  me,  ask  him  to  "recite.” 

The  correspondence  was  highly  successful.  He  thought 
my  life  and  ideas  interesting,  and  this  was  enough  to  cure 
anyone’s  inferiority  complex.  He  was  good  for  me,  and 
perhaps  I  was  good  for  him,  as  a  sort  of  foil — settled,  vice- 
less,  untalented,  and  insignificant  as  I  was  then.  I  had  a 
certain  amount  of  judgment  though,  and  never  let  him 
think  me  any  more  learned  than  I  was.  There  was  so  much 
he  could  give  me. 

After  Easter,  he  wrote  that  he  would  be  in  Boston  again 
during  April  and  hoped  to  see  me  then.  He  all  but  asked 
outright  for  an  invitation  to  my  home,  but  I  couldn’t  risk 
letting  Stella  at  him  yet.  So  I  asked  him  if  he  could  call  on 
me  at  the  school,  and  I  could  entertain  him  in  my  study 
there.  (Later,  he  was  to  write  his  description  of  its  cynical 
black  clock  and  diamond-paned  miniature  French  windows, 
which  on  bright  afternoons  had  a  most  aesthetic,  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  radiance.)  Still,  I  ought  to  observe  the  amenities.  We 
could  walk  to  the  house  afterwards  and  I  would  get  the  car 
to  drive  him  back  to  Boston.  We  would  stop  in  briefly  so  I 
could  introduce  him  to  Stella.  She,  occupied  with  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  supper,  probably  wouldn’t  realize  who  Mr.  Stafford 
was,  and  might  easily  take  him  for  a  visiting  parent.  Later, 
when  Stella  and  I  would  share  the  joke  on  her,  she  would 
have  the  proud  enjoyment  of  telling  her  friends  the  irony 
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of  it,  and  all  would  be  well.  And  it  was,  thanks  to  my  de¬ 
termined  planning. 

After  several  years,  Stafford  declared  himself  in  need  of 
roots  and  accepted  a  teaching  position  in  a  small,  serious 
college  in  Pennsylvania.  He  resigned  after  less  than  three 
months.  He  was,  he  told  me,  startled  to  find  that  he  couldn’t 
and  didn’t  like  his  little  group  of  students  there.  For  they 
apparently  had  no  intention  of  letting  him  teach  them  any¬ 
thing.  Too  many  of  them  had  "educated”  themselves  until 
there  wasn’t  room  for  an  original  idea  in  their  heads;  they 
were  too  passionately  grim  about  poetry,  and  their  questions 
first  alarmed  and  then  bored  him.  Then  he  gave  courses  in 
Boston  again,  and  found  students  there  more  responsive  and 
open-minded.  But  he  began  to  suffer  there  too.  Facing 
classes  of  eager,  anticipating  students  every  day  was  becom¬ 
ing  a  slow-growing  terror.  Not  that  he  was  incapable  of 
teaching  well.  But  instead  of  presenting  them  with  matter 
from  texts,  with  established  facts  which  needed  only  in¬ 
terpretation  and  learning,  he,  as  the  experienced  and  suc¬ 
cessful  poet,  was  expected  to  turn  himself  inside  out  for 
them.  Not  being  at  all  conscious  of  his  own  worth,  he  felt 
very  inadequate.  He  explained  that  while  he  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  being  friendly  with  the  students,  he  did  not  know 
them.  For  to  Leonard,  to  "know”  a  person  meant  to  under¬ 
stand  his  soul.  He  wanted  his  students  to  understand  them¬ 
selves,  not  him.  He  would  never  realize  that  his  own 
stubborn  idealism  was  a  barrier  between  him  and  those  he 
was  trying  to  help.  Once,  when  answering  one  of  his  letters, 
I  thought  of  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  poem  "To  a  Baffled 
Idealist” — but  I  had  always  sensed  a  condescending  tone 
underlying  the  poem.  He  might  not  have  liked  it. 

My  own  life,  through  the  years,  became  more  than  satis¬ 
fying.  Once  the  knowledge  of  my  acquaintance  with  Staf- 
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ford  spread,  I  found  that  I  was  welcomed  into  new  circles. 
In  fact,  a  few  groups  invited  me  to  speak  on  the  man  and 
his  work,  and  I  always  did  my  best  to  oblige.  Even  here, 
Stafford  aided  me  with  information  about  such  things  as 
poetic  schools  and  theories.  Despite  the  many  forthright 
hints  I  received,  I  never  made  the  mistake  of  asking  him  to 
speak  at  my  school.  That  would  have  meant  an  insidious 
degradation  of  both  his  art  and  our  friendship. 

Stafford  at  length  gave  up  regular  teaching  and  decided 
to  travel  for  a  while.  Apparently  the  idea  of  "roots”  no 
longer  appealed  to  him.  He  was  free  to  take  advantage  of 
the  innumerable  invitations  he  constantly  received  from  all 
over  America  and  from  foreign  countries.  He  kept  on 
writing  to  me,  and  I  saved  all  his  letters.  Occasionally  I 
found  myself  wondering  whether  he  had  kept  any  of  mine 
to  him.  Our  correspondence  would  have  made  an  interesting 
volume  or  two. 

He  continued  to  produce  consistently  good  poetry,  and 
said  he  enjoyed  his  "wandering  minstrel”  type  of  life.  He 
never  spoke  of  any  loneliness.  I  was  not  too  surprised  that 
he  never  mentioned  marriage  as  either  a  past  or  future 
possibility.  An  idealist  of  his  type  learned  early  not  to  risk 
any  preventable  disillusion. 

His  happiness  in  this  free  life  palled.  The  rioting,  war,  and 
general  oppression  in  Europe  disheartened  him.  He  once 
wrote  that  he  supposed  there  was  poetry  even  in  the  violence 
and  suffering  but  that  he  didn’t  care  to  look  for  it.  So  he 
came  home,  wearied,  saying  that  he  was  thinking  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  permanent  home,  probably  near  Boston,  where  he 
could  keep  in  touch  with  the  university  life.  That  was,  of 
course,  his  last  letter. 

Naturally,  I  had  sometimes  wondered  what  type  of  death 
Leonard  would  meet,  and  had  almost  prayed  that  it  would 
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be  nothing  hideous,  nor  worse,  ludicrous.  And  it  was 
neither;  the  brain  hemorrhage  killed  him  quickly,  though 
conventionally.  .  .  . 

I  must  make  some  attempt  to  prepare  my  press  interviews. 
I  will  walk  in  the  limelight  a  good  deal  for  a  while.  In  the 
past,  a  good  many  people  have  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
my  doing  a  book  on  Leonard.  It  would  be  well  to  start  im¬ 
mediately,  before  he  is  too  long  gone.  No  doubt  there  will 
be  requests  for  magazine  articles  in  conjunction  with  the 
book  before  it  comes  out. 

I  am  going  to  see  about  selling  the  letters  first.  I  had 
thought  of  making  some  inquiries  about  dealers — but  they 
will  be  coming  to  me. 

The  Hunt 

What !  Do  I  hear  blood  again ? 

Drumming  in  my  ears 
Like  some  unexpected  rain 
Falling  on  still  roofs . 

Or  is  it  hoof -beats? 

The  sound  of  horses 
Running 

On  a  madmen’s  hunt 
Through  the  bright,  steel  hills . 

Four  horses,  gaunt  with  pride  and  sin, 

Leap! 

(Over  concrete  canyons 
Come  the  blood -drinkers) 

A  skeleton  a  shroud 
A  corpse  a  firebrand — 

Gallop  to  the  feast . 

Sheila  Carroll,  ’57 
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“ElJaleo” 

Patricia  Wilber ,  ’59 

The  rain  splatters  intermittently  on  the  dark 
courtyard.  It  taps  half-heartedly  against  the  hacienda  win¬ 
dows.  Inside,  the  light  guitar  picks  its  devious  way  through 
a  melody.  The  conversation  of  many  people  buzzes  on  and 
on,  staccatoed  occasionally  by  the  titter  of  a  young  girl.  I 
am  drowsy. 

Suddenly,  the  flamenco  guitar  throbs.  A  lovely  woman 
whirls  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  stops,  draws  herself  up, 
holds  her  proud  head  high,  raises  her  arm  and  with  a  drop  of 
the  wrist  flourishes  the  confident  castanet.  The  steady, 
measured  drum  of  the  guitar  accentuates  the  persistent  beat 
of  her  heels  on  the  floor.  She  lowers  her  head  as  the  guitar 
picks  up  tempo  and  the  vivid  spirit  of  her  dancing  arouses 
me.  How  proud,  no — haughty,  she  is!  Her  shoulders  are 
thrown  back,  her  back  is  arched,  her  hands  taut  for  the 
moment  before  the  castanets  flurry  into  another  enthusiastic 
rondo.  Her  shawl,  black  as  the  rainy  night,  is  contrasted 
against  the  gown,  long  and  smooth  and  white,  with  deep 
folds,  shadowy  in  the  dimness.  Her  feet  flash  as  the  tempo 
quickens  to  a  furious  pace.  She  is  magnificent  and  I  am 
spellbound.  I  keep  waiting  for  her  to  look  my  way  but  her 
eyes  are  cast  down;  her  face  turns  always  away  like  the  face 
of  a  goddess,  aloof  from  underlings.  Her  concentration 
is  solely  on  her  dancing,  for  she  is  an  artist. 

Suddenly,  the  room  has  changed.  Though  the  walls  are 
as  dusky  as  ever  in  the  lamplight,  though  the  musicians’ 
black  garb  is  as  black  as  formerly,  though  the  guitars  on  the 
wall  still  look  as  though  they  have  been  hanging  there  a 
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hundred  years,  a  life  has  come  into  that  place.  She  is  that 
life,  and  from  her  emanates  the  new  vividness  in  the  room. 
One  musician  with  his  hands  raised  over  one  shoulder  is  clap¬ 
ping  the  off -rhythm.  The  buzzing  of  the  conversation  has 
ceased,  only  now  there  is  an  enthusiastic  exclamation,  an  ap¬ 
proving  "Ah”  from  a  group  of  shy  young  girls  in  the 
corner.  I  see,  for  the  first  time,  the  red  of  one  maiden’s 
shawl,  the  pale  softness  of  her  gown.  Now  I  feel  my  heart 
beat  with  hers,  for  she  has  the  "first-party-Fve-ever-been- 
to”  shine  in  her  eyes. 

Now  these  old  walls  are  filled  with  romance  and  tradi¬ 
tion;  the  shadows  are  friendlier;  the  musicians  are  profes¬ 
sional  artists;  the  young  girls  wiggling  their  toes  in  their  first 
high-heeled  shoes  are  as  refreshing  as  tomorrow’s  damp  sun¬ 
light  will  be.  Tonight,  this  is  the  place  to  be,  the  best  place, 
the  only  place  in  Spain  where  gentility,  jauntiness — "El 
Jaleo” — lives!  The  only  place  where  a  goddess  dances. 

How  never  to  let  her  stop  dancing?  How  to  remember 
that  night  as  poignantly  as  I  feel  it  now?  How  to  let  others 
see  it,  experience  it?  Only  one  way.  To  paint  it,  sweeping, 
life-size,  with  the  color,  the  music,  the  breathing,  the  sha¬ 
dows,  the  tinkling  of  wine-glasses,  the  rustling  of  silk  and 
the  click-clicking  of  castanets.  Yes — to  paint  it  with 
every  tiniest  light  of  my  memory  and  every  faintest  shade 
of  my  emotion  and  then  to  sign  it,  John  Singer  Sargent. 
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Ride  to  Nowhere 

Margaret  Clark ,  ’58 

The  bed  was  soft  and  warm  and  deep.  Pam 
forced  her  head  further  into  the  fat  pillow.  She  felt  the  al- 
most-hot  sun  penetrate  her  tailored  blouse,  and  her  chilled 
flesh  responded  and  anticipated  its  warmth.  She  listened  to 
the  tuneless  twitter  of  a  shy  robin,  and  wished  she  were  a 
bird,  light,  free  and  flying. 

I  could  kick  off  these  shoes,  she  thought,  if  they  were 
loafers.  She  felt  cheated,  suddenly  aware  of  their  ground¬ 
ing  weight.  The  effort  was  too  much,  so  the  sturdy  saddle 
shoes  remained,  imparting  two  months  of  accumulated 
earth  to  the  white  hobnail  spread.  Pam  could  hear  her 
mother  now — scolding,  scolding,  scolding.  She  sat  up  reluc¬ 
tantly,  untied  the  plaid  laces,  and  listened,  satisfied,  to  the 
dull  thud  as  the  shoes  hit  the  floor. 

Pam  flopped  on  the  bed.  This  time  she  faced  the  yellow 
sun,  propped  her  head  just  right  so  she  could  see  the  world 
outside.  She  watched  the  robin  fly,  and  soar  back,  then  land 
safely  on  the  broad  sill.  She  hated  the  robin  because  he  could 
fly,  and  she  hated  the  world  because  it  prevented  her  from 
flying  too.  She  hated  the  church,  the  trees,  the  bus  stop,  the 
kids — the  noisy  kids — and  Pumpkin.  She  could  see  her  little 
sister’s  awkward  form  floating  up  and  down  the  avenue, 
smug  because  she  had  skates,  Pam’s  skates.  If  Pam  had  her 
way,  that  little  brat.  .  .  .  Oh,  what  was  the  use!  She  was 
Daddy’s  little  Pumpkin,  just  six  years  old,  and  the  smartest 
girl  in  the  first  grade.  That  made  all  the  difference  in  the 
world. 

She’d  like  to  hurt  them,  hard  and  deep,  like  they’d  hurt 
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her.  She’d  like  to  tell  them  sharp  and  loud.  Pam  turned 
over  on  the  bed  and  fumed.  She  heaved  the  chunky  pillow 
at  Pumpkin’s  "new  haired”  doll  and  it  toppled  over,  still 
smiling  its  stupid  smile. 

Pam  sat  up  fast,  hoping  the  sudden,  sharp  move  would 
snap  her  depressed  mood,  and  she  would  be  light  again,  and 
gay,  like  the  robin.  A  fierce  desire  to  remain  sullen  and  sulk¬ 
ing  whelmed  inside  her.  She  put  her  saddle  shoes  on  and  tied 
them  so  tight  that  they  hurt.  Storming  through  the  door¬ 
way,  she  ran  down  the  long  staircase,  slamming  the  screen 
door  behind  her.  The  world  was  all  blurred  by  her  hidden 
tears. 

"Please  don’t  slam  the  door,  Pam.  And  be  home  early!” 
That  was  all  her  mother  said. 

Pumpkin  was  kneeling  on  the  front  lawn  trying  to  teach 
Measles  how  to  beg.  Pumpkin  was  squat  and  round,  and 
bright  just  like  her  name.  But  Pumpkin  was  never  silent. 
Her  round,  ruddy  face  scowled  at  the  little  speckled  dog, 
pleading  the  command,  "Sit,  sit.”  But  Measles  thought  it 
was  a  game.  He  jumped  briskly  up  and  down,  spinning 
around,  chasing  his  mere  suggestion  of  a  tail.  He  chirped 
sharp  little  sounds  at  Pumpkin.  She  laughed  and  her  cheeks 
swelled  red.  She  hopped  after  the  excited  dog,  shouting  at 
Measles,  and  her  wispy  pigtails  bounced  behind  her,  and 
seemed  to  shout  too.  Measles  answered  in  his  happy  squeal 
and  the  stubby  tail  wagged  faster. 

"Hey,  Pam.” 

She  didn’t  realize  until  now  that  she  had  been  watching — 
she  was  embarrassed.  Measles  was  tugging  at  the  plaid  laces 
and  trying  to  growl  like  a  big,  mad  dog.  Pam  wanted  to 
laugh  but  she  couldn’t. 

"Can  Measles  and  I  come,  huh  Pam?  .  .  .  Please?” 

"No,  you  can’t,  Pumpkin.” 
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Pumpkin  tossed  the  roller  skates  into  the  doll  carriage, 
sideswiped  the  tulip  garden  and  headed  up  the  street,  pout¬ 
ing.  Pam  ran  in  the  other  direction,  leaving  the  toothless 
grin,  the  sharp  plea. 

Inside  the  subway  it  was  dark  and  damp.  Pam  wished  she 
had  worn  her  sweater.  She  heard  the  train  rattle  over  the 
squeaking  track  and  she  winced  at  the  sharp  sound.  The  car 
was  almost  empty.  She  sat  in  a  double  seat  near  the  window, 
way  in  the  back.  She  counted  the  lights  in  the  darkness  of 
the  tunnel  and  tried  to  organize  a  plan.  She  could  see  her 
reflection  in  the  train  window  and  was  proud  because  she 
was  pretty — grown  people  always  said  so.  But  they  said 
things  like  that  anyway.  Shirley,  her  best  friend,  told  her 
she  looked  like  Liz  Taylor. 

Her  eyes  were  grass  green,  and  evading.  Her  hair  was 
dark  and  glossy,  and  it  curled  softly,  delicately.  Her  skin 
was  almost  white,  not  freckled,  like  Pumpkin’s.  Her  teeth 
were  straight  and  she  had  them  all.  She  smiled  when  she 
thought  of  Pumpkin. 

She  moved  over  almost  unconsciously,  responding  to  the 
warm  weight  that  pushed  against  her  side.  Something  soft, 
sticky,  and  warm  pressed  against  her  cold  hand.  She  turned 
fast.  Measles  chirped  his  usual  greeting  and  cocked  his  head, 
setting  one  ear  high  above  the  other. 

"Measles,  what  are  you  doing  here?”  she  cried. 

Measles  seemed  to  smile,  and  Pam  couldn’t  be  angry.  To¬ 
gether  they  watched  the  streets  go  by,  and  felt  the  city 
approach. 

The  subway  car  was  almost  full  now  and  Measles  was 
getting  nervous.  Pam  felt  the  strong  odor  of  garlic  and 
knew  somehow  she  didn’t  belong  here.  Her  eyes  stung,  and 
her  skin  grew  tight.  There  was  a  fluttering  in  her  stomach. 
The  people  looked  old  and  silent;  their  clothes  were  dark 
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and  shabby,  and  Pam  couldn’t  see  any  color  anywhere.  An 
old  man  sitting  opposite  stared  and  she  grabbed  tighter  at 
Measles.  He  squealed.  She  turned  and  looked  out  the  win¬ 
dow  but  she  could  still  see  the  man’s  face  and  feel  his  eyes. 
He  wasn’t  really  so  old.  His  face  was  grey  and  scratchy  and 
made  him  seem  older  than  he  was.  He  drew  long  and 
thoughtful  gulps  of  smoke,  then  he  spat  on  the  floor — but 
all  the  time  he  kept  staring.  He  smiled  a  sweet,  sick  smile 
when  his  eyes  met  hers,  and  Pam  smiled  back,  even  though 
she  didn’t  want  to. 

The  car  stopped  suddenly.  Pam  jumped  up  with  Measles 
safely  under  her  arm  and  politely  excused  herself  as  she 
climbed  over  the  huddled  form  of  an  old  woman  who  was 
sharing  her  seat.  She  was  glad  to  be  outside  again  and  she 
drew  deep,  long  breaths  of  the  brisk  night  air.  She  put 
Measles  down,  but  he  ran  back  and  forth  between  the  hus¬ 
tling  people,  so  she  picked  him  up  again.  They  zigzagged 
through  the  teeming  traffic.  Pam  thought  about  going  home. 

"Doing  some  shopping?” 

The  voice  startled  her.  She  didn’t  answer,  she  just  looked 
around  for  a  way  out ...  a  way  home.  Measles  barked.  Pam 
looked  up. 

"Doing  some  shopping?”  the  officer  asked  again. 

"No,  I’m  trying  to  get  home.” 

The  cop  blew  his  whistle  and  stopped  a  green  car  from 
turning  the  wrong  way.  Then  he  returned  to  Pam. 

"Can  I  help?”  He  stooped  to  pat  Measles  on  the  head. 

Safely  back  on  the  subway  car,  Pam  thanked  God  she  had 
met  the  policeman.  Sister  Bertrand  had  told  her  that  God 
took  care  of  the  good.  She’s  wrong,  Pam  thought,  I’m  not 
good. 

She  counted  thirty-seven  spots  on  Measles’  back  before 
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she  reached  her  stop.  It  was  dark  now,  and  colder.  She  put 
Measles  down.  He  was  near  home,  anxious  to  jump  up  and 
down  and  be  happy  again.  The  yellow  lights  seemed  to 
spring  out  of  the  windows.  .  .  .  "Welcome  home,”  they  said. 
The  tears  grew  again,  only  this  time  she  didn’t  care  and 
let  them  roll  over  her  tight  skin,  wetting  her  dry  lips.  She 
took  the  steps  two  at  a  time,  groped  for  the  handle  and 
waited  for  Measles.  He  took  the  steps  only  one  at  a  time  .  .  . 
he  was  just  a  little  dog.  He  squirmed  through  the  open  door 
and  his  tail  wagged  fast.  Pam  closed  the  screen  door  behind 
them  both,  softly  this  time.  And  from  the  night  you  could 
hear  only  the  squealing  laughter  of  a  puppy  dog. 
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The  Creativity 
of  Modern  Dance 

Elaine  Mazzaglia,  9  5 8 

IMAGINATION  I  understand  to  be  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  an  individual  thought” — such  was  the  opinion 
of  Francis  Bacon.  Webster  defines  it  as  a  "creation  of  the 
mind.”  This  element  of  creativity  resides  in  all  human 
beings  for  to  be  human  is  to  possess  the  potentiality  to  live 
creatively;  it  separates  the  animal,  man,  from  other  animals. 
Man,  realizing  his  capacities,  could  never  be  contented  with 
a  monotonous  existence.  The  person  who  spends  his  life  in 
tedium  is  continually  dissatisfied  and  can  only  wonder  why 
he  is  so  restless.  The  answer  is  that  he  is  not  putting  to  use 
those  creative  abilities  which  God  has  implanted  in  us  all. 

The  process  of  creating  is  what  the  individual  thinks, 
feels,  sees,  and  expresses  in  terms  of  himself  in  his  own  way. 
Everyone  needs  some  kind  of  emotional  outlet  and  every¬ 
one  employs  a  different  method  in  achieving  it.  Some  use 
painting;  some,  writing;  others,  playing  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  Many  have  found  an  outlet  in  another  form — in  the 
esthetic  world  of  modern  dance. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  the  dance  which  is  free 
and  that  which  is  planned.  Ballet  exemplifies  the  planned 
dance  which  omits  the  imagination  of  the  individual  dancer, 
whereas  modern  dance  expresses  the  personal  reaction  to 
the  mood  or  thought  involved.  Its  continuous,  flowing 
movements  are  antagonistic  to  the  stiffness  and  rigidity  of 
the  old  ballet.  Technique  is  useful  only  as  a  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  body  co-ordination  and  a  larger  vocabulary  of  dance 
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patterns  for  the  creative  dance,  which  is  expressed  by  rhyth¬ 
mic  movements. 

The  dancer  interprets  the  music  as  the  music  suggests  it¬ 
self  to  the  dancer.  A  composition  such  as  "Blues  in  the 
Night”  obviously  suggests  gloom  and  despair  and  would 
lend  itself  to  slow  movements,  whereas  something  like 
"Chinatown,  My  Chinatown”  would  lend  itself  to  light, 
snappy  movements.  Abstraction  enters  into  interpretative 
dance  when  the  basic  motions  of  the  dancer  lead  to  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  thought.  This  can  be  done  by  dramatizing,  a 
form  of  interpretation  important  to  modern  dance.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  an  instance  from  Greek  mythology.  Pan¬ 
dora,  the  first  woman  created,  was  given  certain  gifts  by 
the  gods,  one  of  which  was  a  box,  containing  all  misery  and 
evil.  Despite  a  warning,  she  opened  the  box,  freeing  the 
evil.  Fortunately,  Hope  still  remained  within  the  magic  box. 

In  interpreting  this  myth,  arm  movements  would  prob¬ 
ably  play  an  important  part  in  displaying  the  reception  of 
each  gift — seduction,  cunning,  beauty,  voice,  flattery. 
When  she  is  about  to  open  the  box,  her  motions  would  show 
curiosity,  confusion,  hesitation,  and  determination.  On 
opening  the  box  she  would  move  away  with  sharp,  pushing 
movements  as  the  evil  spirits  fly  out,  but  then  would  turn 
quickly  and  shut  the  lid  so  that  Hope  would  remain. 

This  explanation  demonstrates  the  prime  purpose  of  the 
modern  dance — the  communication  of  ideas  and  beliefs. 
Any  mode  of  expression  of  the  personality  can  be  conveyed, 
whether  it  be  mental,  social,  physical,  emotional,  or  religious. 
The  Hawaiian  hula  dance  can  be  said  to  be  modern  dance 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  speaking  of  one  individual  to  an¬ 
other  through  arm  movements.  Some  of  the  foremost  pro¬ 
fessional  modern  dancers  consider  the  dance  as  their  medium 
of  communication.  Pearl  Primus,  for  example,  conveys 
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through  dancing  her  deep  feeling  about  her  race  and  their 
relation  to  the  society  in  which  they  live. 

Consideration  of  the  practical  and  esthetic  elements  of 
this  new  medium  will  bring  about  the  acceptance  of  an  ideal 
of  culture  and  beauty,  which,  because  it  is  a  part  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  arts — the  dance — is  capable  of  lifting 
the  heaviest  heart  to  the  heart  of  life  itself. 
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The  Two  Franceses 

Nancy  Riggs ,  ’58 

TThERE  were  two  Franceses  in  our  ward  for 
about  five  months.  The  first  Frances  had  stiff  blonde  hair 
that  sometimes  fell  over  her  face  and  sometimes,  forced  into 
an  elastic  band,  stuck  out  angrily  in  every  direction.  She  had 
long  legs,  bony  elbows,  and  she  dropped  things.  Her  last 
name  may  have  been  Bridges,  but  I’m  not  sure.  Perhaps  it 
was  Rivers. 

The  other  Frances,  whose  last  name  was  Walsh,  had  black 
disciplined  braids  and  marvelously  straight  eyebrows  which 
gave  her  the  air  of  being  unperturbed,  unimpressed,  un¬ 
distressed  by  any  situation. 

Frances  I  had  been  here  longer  than  anyone;  she  could  tell 
the  doctors  from  the  internes,  knew  the  first  names  of  most 
of  the  nurses,  could  even  run  the  elevator.  She  seldom  took 
advantage  of  her  seniority,  and  when  she  did,  she  was  care¬ 
ful  to  order  us  to  do  things  we  wouldn’t  bother  to  oppose 
anyway. 

"Next  Thursday  7  take  my  bath  first,”  she  would  order, 
looking  at  each  of  us. 

We  would  wait  until  someone  said,  "Okay,  Frances,”  and 
then  we  would  go  back  to  paper  dolls  or  to  the  yellow 
tangles  we  tried  to  pass  off  as  knitting. 

Frances  Walsh  had  the  bed  next  to  the  first  Frances  and 
was  told  she  could  share  the  responsibility  of  opening  and 
closing  the  window.  Prior  to  the  hospital,  Frances  Walsh 
had  led  the  most  interesting  life  since  the  Perils  of  Pauline . 
She  had  seen  more  mad  dogs,  heroic  policemen,  dastardly 
criminals,  near-drownings,  and  automobile  accidents  in  her 
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eight  years  than  any  ten  men,  each  living  two  hundred  years, 
could  hope  to. 

"My  shoe  was  caught  in  the  track  and  the  train  was  com¬ 
ing, ”  she  would  say,  and  her  pale  eyes  would  be  expression¬ 
less  beneath  her  horizontal  eyebrows. 

The  first  Frances  would  sit  straight  up  in  her  bed. 

"I  managed  to  get  my  foot  out  of  the  shoe,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  run  away  from  the  train.  I  lay  down  flat  on  the 
ties  and  heard  an  awful  roaring.  I  thought  I  was  dying. 
But  I  opened  my  eyes  and  there  I  was,  still  on  the  tracks, 
and  the  train  going  off  in  the  distance.” 

"Oh, — oh,  can  you  imagine  that.  Off  in  the  distance!” 
and  Frances  I  would  throw  herself  down  on  her  bed  so 
hard  she  would  bounce. 

"And  another  time  my  baby  brother  fell  and  rolled  al¬ 
most  off  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  but  I  had  him  by  the  hand. 
Ffe  was  over  the  edge,  and  I  was  on  the  edge,  but  I  grabbed 
a  branch  of  a  tree  and  pulled  him  back.” 

"Oh.  Oh!”  the  other  Frances  would  put  her  head  into 
the  pillow. 

"Then  when  we  were  both  safe,  the  branch  broke.” 

"What  were  you  doing  on  a  cliff  with  your  baby  brother? 
Are  you  crazy?”  There  was  always  someone  practical  in 
the  crowd. 

"We  lived  there.  Nothing  but  cliffs  all  around.” 

Perhaps  it  was  under  the  influence  of  Frances  Walsh’s 
miraculous  escapes  that  we  started  our  religious  kick.  This 
kick  must  have  lasted  three  weeks — from  the  time  we  gave 
up  knitting  as  a  bad  job  until  the  time  Occupational  Ther¬ 
apy  sent  up  a  doll-house  and  put  us  to  work  making  furni¬ 
ture  for  it  out  of  candy  boxes. 

It  involved  both  morning  and  evening  services,  every  day 
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in  theory,  but  as  carried  out,  only  when  we  remembered  it 
and  were  in  the  mood  for  it.  Frances  I  made  it  up  on 
Wednesday  and  announced  it  to  us  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
in  the  deep  voice  she  reserved  for  these  occasions,  looking 
like  a  mad  blonde  porcupine. 

Frances  Walsh  gave  it  her  blessing  and  volunteered  to 
give  us  a  new  narrow-escape  story  each  time,  for  a  sermon. 
The  rest  of  us  put  away  our  knitting  needles,  which  we 
now  used  to  punch  patterns  on  the  wall,  and  set  about 
making  plans. 

It  was  quite  a  production  when  we  had  finished  with  it. 
We  began  with  "Come  Thou  Almighty  King”  and  changed 
the  line  "Ancient  of  Days”  to  "Enchanted  Days,”  giving 
the  hymn  an  odd  twist,  but  pleasing  ourselves  immensely. 
Sometimes  we  saluted  the  flag.  Frances  I  would  read  to  us 
out  of  her  own  blue  King  James  Bible  with  her  name  on  it 
in  gold.  It  would  always  be  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  or 
the  twenty-third  psalm,  or  one  of  the  "begat  passages”" 
which  mystified  and  edified  us. 

Frances  II  would  tell  us  a  narrow-escape  as  she  had 
promised,  and  it  was  remarked  that  they  were  beginning  to 
sound  a  lot  like  some  of  the  serials  we  listened  to  on  the  radio. 
Then  we  would  pray  silently  with  blankets  over  our  heads, 
everyone  peeking  out  to  see  how  silently  the  rest  of  us  were 
praying.  This  was  Frances  Fs  idea  and  she  was  fond  of  it. 

After  that  we  would  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer  together  and 
the  Protestants  would  say  the  end  of  it — "for  Thine  is  the 
kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory” — slowly  and  the¬ 
atrically.  Then  for  spite  the  Catholics  would  say  a  Hail 
Mary  at  breakneck  speed  and  make  large  signs  of  the  cross 
all  over  the  place. 

"Say  it  slow.  We  can’t  hear  the  words,”  someone  would 
say,  and  they  would  say  it  again,  faster  and  more  furiously. 
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"All  I  can  hear  is  ‘monkey  woman’.” 

And  the  fight  would  begin.  Most  of  the  time  it  didn’t 
last  long  and  we  would  close  by  singing  “Softly  and  Ten¬ 
derly”  in  which  we  sang,  “Come  home,  come  h-o-o-ome!” 
with  the  softness  and  tenderness  of  New  Year’s  Eve  in¬ 
ebriates. 

Some  of  the  time  the  fights  would  amount  to  something, 
and  I  remember  my  face  being  cut  by  a  mirror  thrown  at 
the  girl  next  to  me. 

After  the  doll-house  had  replaced  Services,  we  still  had 
the  holy  pictures.  Father  McCann  came  once  a  week,  did 
card  tricks,  and  handkerchief  tricks,  and  gave  us  holy  pic¬ 
tures.  We  traded  them,  bought  favors  with  them,  gave 
them  to  one  another  for  birthdays  and  valentines.  Before 
we  left  the  hospital,  we  were  to  give  them  all  away,  that 
was  understood.  Frances  had  said  to,  and  everyone,  even 
Frances  Walsh,  had  complied. 

The  day  that  the  first  Frances  left  we  were  all  happy. 
She  was  so  glad  to  be  going,  she  made  the  rest  of  us  glad  with 
her.  She  came  in  to  say  goodbye  in  a  green  dress  with  bows 
all  over  the  skirt.  She  looked  beautiful,  but  she  was  still 
Frances.  She  would  miss  us  and  hoped  that  we  would  be  out 
soon  and  would  come  to  see  her.  She  said  that  she  would  be 
starting  in  the  fifth  grade  at  the  Carr  School  in  October 
and  hoped  we  would  do  well  in  our  studies.  She  had  her 
holy  pictures  in  her  hand,  ready  to  give  away.  She  had  more 
than  anyone  had,  having  been  in  the  hospital  longest. 

Then  she  said  suddenly  in  her  special,  deep  voice,  “We 
won’t  give  holy  cards  away  any  more.” 

And  she  was  gone,  in  a  flash  of  green  ribbons  on  her 
porcupine  hair. 
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Green  Eyes 

Brenda  Sheehan ,  ’59 

TThE  minute  I  stepped  off  the  bus  into  the  exact 
middle  of  a  puddle,  I  knew  it  was  destined  to  be  one  of  those 
horrible  Fridays,  utterly  futile  except  for  the  purpose  of 
fortifying  my  neurotic  complexes.  It  was  one  of  those 
windy,  wet  days  when  the  usually  acceptable  statement  that 
the  college  is  built  on  filled  ground  seems  exceptionally  ques¬ 
tionable.  Between  the  puddles  and  the  wet  leaves,  the  Fen¬ 
way  bore  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  Okefinokee  Swamp. 

I  struggled  across  the  street  and  was  about  to  make  a 
"death-before-defeat”  run  for  the  college.  I  was  already 
waterlogged  from  over-exposure  to  the  elements  at  two 
previous  bus  stops  and  was  suffering  from  a  sensation  which 
can  only  be  described  as  gluey.  It  resulted  partially  from 
my  dripping,  gummy  slicker  and  partially  from  my  sod¬ 
den  socks,  which  seemed  to  have  barely  survived  drowning 
in  my  water-laden  sneakers.  Fd  just  gasped  a  deep  breath 
in  preparation  for  the  final  dash,  lowered  my  head  against 
the  rain,  and  started  to  puddle-jump,  when  right  in  the 
middle  of  a  jump  I  saw  him.  Needless  to  say,  both  my  books 
and  I  ended  up  in  the  puddle.  Peeking  behind  my  ankles, 
I  saw  him  sitting  complacently  in  the  puddle,  trailing  his 
toes  around  in  little  circles,  waiting  for  me  to  collect  myself 
and  get  on  with  what  was  probably  going  to  be  an  ordeal 
for  both  of  us. 

Fie  was  green,  completely  green,  from  head  to  toe,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  two  feet.  His  hair  was  short  and  light  green, 
his  face  was  a  little  darker,  and  he  wore  a  dark  green  trench 
coat.  Flis  feet  were  bare  and  he  kept  making  infuriating 
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little  circles  with  his  outstretched  toes.  I  couldn’t  think; 
I  was  too  shaken  to  believe  it,  and  yet  there  he  was,  and 
there  were  the  circles  in  the  water,  and  there  was  I,  sitting 
in  a  puddle  in  the  middle  of  the  Fenway. 

In  a  state  of  shock,  I  groped  to  my  feet  and  dazedly 
picked  up  my  books.  I  decided  to  run;  if  he  wasn’t  real,  he 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  catch  up  with  me;  if  he  was  real,  his 
legs  were  so  short  that  he  couldn’t  keep  up  with  me.  I 
started  to  run  and  got  exactly  ten  yards  or  four  puddles, 
however  you  wish  to  count  it,  when  down  I  went  again. 
He  didn’t  push  me;  I  just  went  flying  and  made  a  five-point 
landing:  my  nose,  knees,  stomach,  books,  and  hands  made 
contact  with  the  water  simultaneously. 

He  came  walking  towards  me,  wearing  the  same  expres¬ 
sion  on  his  face,  a  quizzical  smile  that  caught  up  one  corner 
of  his  mouth  in  a  silent  laugh  and  left  the  other  a  question. 
At  that  moment  I  knew  I  was  defeated;  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  escape.  All  five  feet  four  of  me  and  about  seven 
books  lay  sprawled  in  subjection  at  his  little  green  feet. 
Hysteria  wasn’t  far  off. 

I  struggled  to  my  feet  and  half  afraid,  half  compelled  to 
glance  back,  started  off  again.  The  two  of  us  walked  Indian 
file  towards  the  college.  I  finally  reached  the  drive  and,  as 
I  turned  in,  glanced  behind  to  check  on  his  abiding  presence. 
He  wasn’t  there. 

I  struggled  through  that  whole  day  anxiously,  the  same 
gluey  feeling  in  my  spine  as  if  he  were  right  behind  me. 
There  could  be  no  comfort,  no  advice  for  this  problem;  I 
was  afraid  to  tell  anyone  about  it.  Most  of  the  sophomores 
take  first  year  psychology  rather  seriously  and  I  might  have 
had  to  explain  myself  out  of  an  even  more  serious  situation. 

I  was  through  classes  at  four  that  day  and  prepared  to 
face  the  end  of  everything.  I  even  considered  making  out 
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a  simple  will  while  I  was  still  reasonably  sure  of  my  sanity. 
I  collected  a  few  books,  returned  all  my  treasured  overdue 
books  to  the  library,  gave  my  locker  a  lingering  look  of  fare¬ 
well  and  hesitantly  walked  out  the  drive  with  a  very  sure 
conviction  that  it  would  probably  be  the  last  time.  My  fears 
were  unfounded.  He  wasn’t  there. 

It’s  been  three  weeks  now  since  I  saw  him,  but  tomorrow 
is  Friday  and  they’ve  forecast  rain.  I  know  he’ll  be  there. 
I  can  feel  it  in  my  spine.  I’ve  prepared  myself  with  water¬ 
proof  gear,  some  sedative  pills,  and  an  afternoon  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  psychiatrist.  All  I  can  do  now  is  wait  until 
I  see  the  green  of  his  eyes. 


Adage 

'What  do  they  mean  by 
"A  voice  in  the  wilderness ”? 

A  golden  tone  echoing  through 
A  bleak  forest? 

Or  silver  pleasure-screams 
Above  the  confusion  of  a  carnival . 

What  do  they  mean? 

The  organ-grinder  on  a 
Swarming  city  street? 
j Ym  curious .  Ym  puzzled . 

Ym  a  voice . 

Sheila  Wynne ,  9 58 
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The  Lot 


Carol  Kirby ,  ’57 

Jt  WAS  strange — strange.  I  could  have  told 
them  this  would  happen.  Funny,  but  I  felt  we  had  really 
lost  something  when  we  sold  the  lot  two  years  ago. 

I  can  remember  the  night  we  had  one  of  our  family  pow¬ 
wows.  In  fact,  I  can  remember  the  first.  That  was  when 
Paul  was  six  and  I  was  four,  and  Mom  and  Dad  were  Mom¬ 
my  and  Daddy  then.  Paul  dressed  up  like  an  Indian,  and  I 
followed  suit  by  arming  myself  with  a  stick.  Then  Mommy 
and  Daddy — I  mean  Mom  and  Dad — explained  to  us  that 
this  was  to  be  a  meeting  and  all  of  us  could  make  sugges¬ 
tions  in  family  affairs.  Paul  and  I  thought  that  this  was  great 
and  made  suggestions  like  upping  the  penny  allowance  and 
having  ice  cream  more  often. 

Well,  anyway,  two  years  ago  we  took  a  vote  on  whether 
or  not  to  sell  the  lot  adjoining  our  house.  The  vote  was 
three  to  one.  Call  it  selfish,  if  you  want,  but  I  really  didn’t 
want  the  lot  to  be  sold.  It  gave  us  privacy,  distinction;  it 
made  a  setting  for  the  old  house  we  occupied.  Dad  had 
graded  it — and  there  were  wild  raspberries  and  a  hundred 
asparagus  plants  in  the  south  corner.  Hedging  our  land  were 
honeysuckle  bushes  that  flowered  pink  and  white  in  the 
spring  and  smelled  strong  and  sweet,  like  perfume  bottles 
broken. 

Besides  all  this,  it  was  my  lot.  It  had  been  my  playground. 
I  can  remember  the  asparagus  gone  to  seed  and  being  so  tall 
that  Paul  and  I  could  hide  among  the  flowering  plants.  How 
could  Mom  and  Dad  and  Paul  bear  to  sell  the  lot?  To  them, 
I  guess,  it  just  meant  work,  and  selling  it,  one  more  source  of 
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money.  Of  course,  we  needed  the  money.  Paul  was  in  prep 
school  and  would  be  going  to  college  some  day.  And  then, 
too,  the  lot  was  a  lot  of  work — cutting  the  grass,  clipping 
the  hedges,  weeding  the  asparagus — and  Dad  wasn’t  getting 
any  younger.  But  that  was  our  land— our  lot.  Why,  I’d 
have  taken  care  of  it  myself.  I  knew  that  once  we  sold  the 
lot,  things  wouldn’t  be  the  same  anymore — a  house  would 
be  built,  people  would  move  in — right  next  door.  But  worry 
over  bills  had  taken  a  lot  out  of  Dad,  and  I  knew  the  money 
would  come  in  handy.  So,  I  changed  my  vote. 

Nothing  happened  for  several  months  after  the  papers 
were  passed.  Some  summer  nights  I  used  to  walk  by  the 
stone  wall  that  retained  the  bank  and  rock  garden — rocks 
that  I  had  whitewashed.  I  used  to  look  at  the  lot  and  walk 
between  the  rows  of  asparagus  gone  to  seed — no  longer 
taller  than  I.  Finally  the  loam  was  carted  away  and  in 
November  the  foundation  was  started.  I  hated  the  sound 
of  the  shovel  in  my  ears.  I  was  glad  they  started  so  late  be¬ 
cause  by  Thanksgiving  the  snow  came  and  they  couldn’t 
work  until  spring.  The  house  was  finished  in  the  summer 
when  I  was  away,  and  by  the  time  school  started  we  had 
neighbors. 

The  Kreiders  seemed  friendly  enough,  and  their  two 
youngsters  adored  us.  Jeanie  was  ten  and  Roger  was  eight 
and  a  half.  They  were  both  very  quick  and  always  laughing, 
and  loved  to  walk  on  our  stone  wall  that  was  theirs  in  part. 
More  than  playing  in  our  yard,  they  loved  to  follow  Mom 
and  Dad  around,  just  talking  to  them  and  asking  questions. 
Mom  and  Dad  were  never  too  busy  to  answer  their  ques¬ 
tions,  or  tell  them  about  the  different  kinds  of  trees  in  their 
new  back  yard.  This  must  have  made  their  parents  jealous 
because  now  we  don’t  see  Jeanie  and  Roger  very  much. 

Three  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Kreider  told  Dad  he  didn’t  want  us 
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to  use  one  inch  of  their  driveway.  For  sixteen  years  we  have 
backed  our  car  onto  the  lot  in  order  to  head  down  the 
driveway.  Mr.  Kreider  told  Dad  we  can’t  do  that  anymore 
and  that  he  planned  to  put  up  a  fence.  Now,  after  all  this 
time,  we  have  to  back  down  a  steep  driveway,  craning  our 
necks,  pumping  the  brakes  with  a  ready  hand  on  the 
emergency. 

Of  course,  the  Kreiders  never  had  a  real  house  before. 
They  always  lived  in  apartments,  and  now,  as  Dad  says, 
they’re  letting  the  property  go  to  their  heads.  Maybe  we’re 
not  being  fair,  but  you  know,  it’s  pretty  hard  to  think  dif¬ 
ferently  when  for  sixteen  years  you’ve  had  a  feeling  for  the 
land,  not  the  "property.”  Strange — I  could  have  told  them 
this  would  happen. 
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The  Spirit  of  Poetry 

Sheila  Carroll,  ’57 

OnE  of  the  unknown  factors  in  the  recent  up¬ 
rising  in  Hungary  was  Sandor  Petofi,  a  poet  who  had  been 
dead  for  almost  one  hundred  years.  Those  who  read  his 
works  saw  in  them  the  freedom  of  which  they  dreamed; 
they  gave  his  poems  to  others  and  then  formed  the  Petofi 
Club  taking  as  a  motto  a  line  from  one  of  Petofi’s  poems: 
"We  vow  we  can  never  be  slaves.” 

What  the  final  results  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  will 
be,  only  history  can  tell,  but  that  it  is,  at  least,  a  moral  vic¬ 
tory  for  man’s  spirit  is  even  now  evident.  That  these  young 
men,  who  had  been  indoctrinated  for  many  years  in  the 
Communist  ideology,  could  find  in  the  spirit  of  poetry  some 
universal  truth  is  a  victory  too — for  it  proves  that  the  poet’s 
vision  is  not  merely  a  subjective  one  but  that  it  is,  rather,  a 
vital  perception  of  the  hidden  truth  and  beauty  in  all  things. 

In  a  sense  we  are  all  poets,  for  each  of  us  can  perceive 
beauty.  At  some  one  time  in  his  life,  if  not  at  many  times, 
a  man  becomes  aware  of  a  reality  which  penetrates  deeper 
than  logic ;  it  is  not  an  emotion  but  a  way  of  knowing  which 
transcends  the  rational  processes,  stripping  away  the  un¬ 
essential  until  the  core  is  reached.  At  that  moment  beauty  is 
caught,  at  that  moment  man  sees  himself  in  relation  to 
others,  as  a  part  to  a  whole.  This  awareness  may  come  from 
nature — the  meeting  of  sea  and  sky  in  the  grayness  of  rain, 
the  smell  of  earth  growing  after  a  summer  storm,  the  small 
voice  of  snow  at  Christmas — these  lend  themselves  to  beauty 
as  if  they  were  possessed  by  it.  Sometimes  lesser  things  are 
seen  in  a  new  light  and  the  freshness  of  the  vision  makes  the 
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joy  keener — the  brutal  ugliness  of  hunger,  the  helplessness 
of  poverty,  a  city  ruined  by  sin — these  have  a  stranger  love¬ 
liness.  Ugliness  is  not  pretty,  it  does  not  make  the  heart 
swell  with  the  simple  joy  of  living,  but  it  has  a  truth  of  being 
which  forces  the  mind  to  acknowledge  pain  as  part  of  man. 
Because  "it  wears  man’s  smudge  and  shares  man’s  smell,” 
the  man  who  sees  truth  in  ugliness  sees,  and  acknowledges, 
that  he  is  a  part  of  this  truth. 

If  all  men  see  these  visions,  and  they  are  just  as  much 
visions  as  Blake’s  angels,  why,  then,  are  not  all  men  poets? 
The  answer  lies  in  the  word  itself — the  poet  is  the  maker . 
To  transmit  this  perception,  to  make  it  come  alive  outside 
the  mind,  is  the  poet’s  work.  It  is  not  enough  to  see  the 
truth  and  beauty  in  things,  one  must  let  this  perception  be 
realized  in  words  so  that  the  outward  expression  meets,  in 
some  way,  the  inward  impression.  To  do  this  requires  art — 
that  faculty  which  transforms  mental  pictures  into  verbal 
images — and  this  art  is  the  product  of  exercise,  knowledge 
of  craft,  and  some  innate  talent  or  facility  with  words. 

This  distinction  between  the  process  and  the  inspiration, 
which  is  essentially  the  distinction  between  art  and  the  idea, 
separates  men  into  those  who  communicate  their  experience 
through  words  and  those  who  re-experience  the  impression 
only  in  the  work  of  others.  Because  of  this  distinction  the 
problem  then  arises:  can  the  poem  express  only  the  sub¬ 
jective  impression  of  the  poet  or  can  it,  by  means  of  the 
particular,  express  the  universal?  That  there  is  a  subjective 
reaction,  individual  and  only  partially  communicable,  is  un¬ 
deniable — this  is  part  of  the  originality  of  the  poet.  His 
perception  is  distinct  because  it  is  the  product  of  his  person¬ 
ality  and  can  never  be  understood  in  exactly  the  same  way 
by  any  other  person;  but  to  say  that  the  poem  is  totally  the 
expression  of  subjectivity  would  deny  any  sort  of  com- 
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municability  between  the  work  and  one  who  seeks  to  under¬ 
stand  the  work.  Since  such  understanding  exists,  whether 
it  is  on  the  simple  level  of  literal  communication,  or  the  ex¬ 
alted  level  of  esthetic  appreciation,  there  must  be  a  part  of 
the  poem  which  transcends  the  particular. 

This  transcendence  is  found  in  the  object  which  exists 
in  reality  and  has  a  purpose — whether  it  be  fertilizing  the 
earth,  as  does  the  rain;  or  helping  man  to  understand  God, 
as  does  love.  The  knowledge  of  what  a  thing  is,  is  open, to 
all  men,  and  is  thus  universal;  the  reaction  to  this  knowledge, 
as  the  reaction  to  grace  or  love  or  pain,  belongs  to  the  poet’s 
self,  and  is  thus  personal  or  subjective.  In  this  way  each 
man’s  vision  is  found,  in  part,  in  the  work  of  the  poet;  each 
one  is  capable  of  delight  in  beauty  perceived  and  com¬ 
municated  through  a  poem  which  adheres  to  the  norms  of 
proportion,  integrity,  and  harmony.  The  onus  of  subjectiv¬ 
ity  is  felt  only  in  that  poetry  which  fails  to  achieve  the  uni¬ 
versal  and  becomes  lost  in  a  miasma  of  impression  and 
private  symbolism. 

Because  poetry  considers  both  the  particular,  the  thing 
itself,  and  the  universal,  the  meaning  of  the  thing,  it  can 
not  only  delight,  but  instruct.  This  instruction  is  not  the 
cold  didacticism  of  a  syllogism  but  the  apprehension  of  truth 
through  beauty.  It  cannot  be  taken  as  a  formal  guide  to 
life,  but  it  can  deepen  our  awareness  of  the  beauty  and 
meaning  in  life  by  stripping  away  the  non-essentials  and 
pointing  up  the  harmony  in  things. 

Poetry  does  not  always  foster  revolutions  but  it  does  pre¬ 
serve,  in  unforgettable  images,  the  ideas  of  life  which  man 
has  gleaned  through  living.  These  ideas  may  be  of  freedom, 
goodness,  the  perfection  of  a  flower,  the  hidden  ways  of 
love — but,  whatever  they  are,  some  poet  will  always  try  to 
express  them  in  words  which  match  their  beauty,  and,  in 
the  endeavor,  touch  our  hearts. 
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Suzanne  Me  Gowan,  ’58 


Eucharist 

T his  solely  is  Satiety . 

New -priests9  hands  tremble , 

For  green  mounts  Calvary ; 

Old  hunger  forges  through  sky. 
Friend,  we  are  too-famined, 

Gaunt  in  the  full,  white  wafer,  God. 
Come  with  me  in  trust; 

Only  our  hope  is  hungry. 

Cache 

Beauty  cannot  be  held, 

Cleaved  to,  possessed  utterly; 

The  quick,  loud  heart 
Blasphemes  her,  till  Beauty  lies 
Scorched  in  the  sun. 

Beauty  is  stubborn, 

Refuses  to  boast  loud 
The  stark,  horrendous  secrets  of  God. 
The  world  cries  out  anguish — but 
Beauty  relents  not,  abides. 
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Poets-Room  38 

SHEILA 

Ginger  alequick ,  amber  bubbles 
Bangle ,  fly-rejoice  in  sunbright 
Rivers  frolic,  riotskip  hide, 

Because  their  eyes  are  wet . 

PEGGY 

Wool  scarf,  plaid  bairn,  color  jump  rhythm 
Shouts,  hops,  spurts,  on  baser oyal  blue . 
Noonbright  pansy  blows,  singdances 
Flower  leaps,  Peg;  base  pur  pie,  Margaret . 

BARBARA 

Springtime  Bar  blights,  pink  and  violet 
Firstsad  pink  punch,  bubblewhims  time, 
Streams  jump,  getsave,  sunflit  by, 

Change  sky-happy,  shade  in  sunlight . 

NANCY 

Light  blue,  dr  earns  kip,  perfume  after  room, 
All  time  chance  cavorts,  tranquilly, 
Springnight ,  silknavy ,  whisper  by. 
Quickmodern  steps,  just-now  heldthought. 
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Barbara  Concannon,  ’58 


From  a  High  Window 

"Mistress  Anne ,  Mistress  Anne,  what  do  you  see  from  your 
tower ? 

Mistress  Anne,  Mistress  Anne,  what  do  you  see  from  your 
tower  ?” 

Hours  hang  hot-still  down  there  in  London  town, 

Up  here,  death-ticking  minutes  cast  the  day  in  cold . 

Black  demon  puss,  mirror  of  my  glass-green  eyes — 

Purr  no  pity  at  me! 

I  need  it  not — nor  your  cat-sighs — 

What  wishes  has  the  Lion  filled  for  you ? 

"Your  slightest  wish  .  .  .”  he  said  in  the  garden — 

And  1 — "Make  me  queen, 

Oh  make  me  Queen,  Henry!” 

Queen  Anne’s  deepest  wish  (Life)  is  deemed  so  slight 
My  happiest  days  are  now  last  night  .... 

No  matter — I  give  not  a  care . 

My  Lord  Chancellor — what  a  silly  tale  he  told 
About  the  second  Henry’s  Rosamond e. 

Integrity  cost  him  the  Great  Seal — and  his  head . 

Our  dreams — and  we — must  die,  Puss .  (Dreams  are  dead) 
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Coronation  day  was  glorious — a  pity  you  were  not  there . 
M3;  Cleopatra-barge  floated  down  to  London — 

To  my  waiting  King; 

The  tower  guns  saluted  me — 

They  greeted  me  in  royal  pilgrimage — 

And  on  to  Westminster — my  golden  carriage 
Draum  by  white  steeds  with  jingling  silver  bells. 

Blue  and  white  knights ,  knights  in  scarlet — 

Bishops  and  Earls — Lords  and  Abbots — 
Maids-in-waiting  in  cloth -of -gold, 

Purple  velvet,  reginal  ermine. 

Then  red -rolled  carpets  and  oh — 

The  swirling  silver  trumpet  notes ! 

In  the  golden  blaze  of  coronation  night, 

The  heralds  sounded  the  royal  procession — 

Puss!  Listen  to  me,  jet-black  Kitty! 

Tonight  will  be  cold  and  dark  and  empty 
And  what  shall  I  do? 

Nothing. 

Who  sent  these  flowers? 

Not  Merry  Hal — murderous  Henry — 

The  royal  garden  grows  statues 
(T hirty -eight  of  Kings  and  Queens ) 

Dragons  may  choose  among 
Greyhounds,  harts  and  unicorns 
Heraldic  beasts  in  green  and  white. 
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Periwinkle — a  Livingston  daisy 

Mary’s  gold  outshining  Anne’s  tarnished  coins — 

Here  is  rosemary — for  memories — 

Fling  it  away! 

They  called  it  Legend  of  Our  Lady, 

But  today  Merrie  England  is  not  Mary’s — 

It  was  Anne’s . 

Blue  iris — emblem  of  Our  Lady’s  queenship — 
Bleeding  heart — emblem  of  mine, 

Lily  of  the  valley — Our  Lady’s  tears, 

Anne’s  tears — no,  there  is  nothing  worth  weeping  fo 
Puss — with  no  tears — you  say  nothing ! 

Say  something,  ebon  devil! 

And  these  tiny  blue  star-flowers,  eyes  of  Mary, 
(Mary  again!) 

They  call  them  forget-me-nots  today. 

1  pray  Henry  remembers 
To  forget  me  not. 

One  moment,  guard — 

One  last  look — 

See,  poor  little  puss,  lovely  roses, 

Red  and  white. 

Oh,  my  finger! 

No  matter — 

’Twas  a  Tudor  rose  that  pricked  me. 
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Margaret  Clark,  ’58 


Roots 

Deep-hidden — 

Aged  after  time  in  seasoned  soil , 

Sharp  storm  days  dig  .  .  .  rip.  .  .  . 

And  gnarled  roots 
Clutch  at  soul -strength. 

Impulse 

Sun-sick  fever  from  a  silk-soft  sky , 

Lit  tie -boy  hearts  way  up  high.  .  .  . 

Summer  blue ,  laughing-light ,  dancing  wide 
His  deep  dark  eyes, 

Growing  fast  his  toothless  grin, 

A  pause.  .  .  . 

The  squat  schoolhouse  crowded  in  the  hills 
Bells  round,  rough,  ringing  wrath 
To  chase  him  doum  an  almost -path; 

Flashing  through  a  reckless  brook. 

Squishing  a  freckled  frog,  croaking  in  his  way, 
Laughing  loud,  freezing  fear — 

Flopping  foolish  fancy-free — 

He  shades  himself  by  the  willow  tree. 
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Nancy  Riggs,  ’58 

Poison  Pen  Letter 

to  Carl  Sandburg 

Fog  doesn't  come  on  cat  feet,  bat  feet,  or  flat  feet. 

It  seeps  through  holes  in  the  floor,  from  cracks  in  the  door 

It's  come  in  on  the  clothes  that  you  wore. 

It  doesn't  sit  silent,  either. 

It  slithers  around  like  a  snaky  sneak, 

pickpocketing  the  sharp  edges  of  things; 

It  is  pokerfaced,  portentous,  very  much  impressed 
with  itself;  it  is  gloomy  as  an  English  movie. 

It  takes  reality  away  from  a  highwayfull  of  streetlights 

It  takes  the  curl  out  of  your  hair, 

and  the  crispness  out  of  crackers: 
how  mean  can  you  get ? 

Cat.  Ha!  with  side -burns  and  a  garrison  belt. 

And  it  doesn't  have  haunches. 

Haunches,  for  pity's  sake! 
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About  a  Bus 

To  me  more  beautiful  than  October 
or  the  sea  being  hurricaned  on 
or  a  Brubeck  sounding  like  Hopkins 

Is  the  sound  of  the  bus  coming  at  ten  past  five 
in  the  morning — 

Past  the  drugstores  and  bakeries,  past  the  curled-up 
brown  houses, 

Up,  up  over  the  hill,  into  my  line  of  vision . 

Most  beautiful  too  is  the  sight  of  it 
like  an  affable  orange  monster 
or  a  genial  caterpillar. 

The  sun  doesn’t  rise  on  this  side  of  the  city, 
and  all  that  yellow  light  rolling  down 
into  the  grease-grey  non-entity  of  Medford  Street 

Is  ridiculously  dear  to  me,  like  a  private  joke, 
and  I  can’t  imagine  why. 
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The  Ballad  of  the  Plains 

F.  M.  M. 


O  lovely  plains  of  Umbria ! 

What  stories  do  you  know 
Of  men  who  rode  with  hearts  of  fire 
In  days  of  long  ago? 

Your  hills  have  harbored  troubadours, 

And  vagabonds,  and  kings  l 

What  is  the  tale  your  vineyard  tells? 

The  song  your  river  sings? 

"Great  were  the  kings  in  days  of  old 
Who  rode  on  gallant  steeds, 

Yet  they  have  died,  and  dead  is  all 
Kemembrance  of  their  deeds . 

"Sweet  were  the  songs  of  troubadours, 
Yet  they  are  heard  no  more; 

And  gone  are  vagabonds  who  roamed 
The  plains  in  days  of  yore. 

"But  there  was  one,  a  merchant's  son, 
Whom  I  remember  best 
For  that  he  bore  a  poet's  heart 
Within  a  burning  breast. 

"He  was  a  king  of  revelers, 

Proud  of  his  garish  throne, 

Yet  not  a  maid  of  Umbria 
Could  claim  him  for  her  own. 
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"One  day  he  rode  across  the  plains — 
The  plains  that  now  you  trod — 

And  fell  in  love  with  loveliness, 

The  loveliness  of  God!” 

O  lovely  plains  of  Umbria 
That  I  have  cherished  so! 

Tell  me  of  him  who  rode  with  Love 
In  days  of  long  ago. 

"He  was  a  prince  of  troubadours, 

A  herald  of  the  King, 

And  bore  a  heart  that  God  had  made 
Unceasingly  to  sing. 

"A  leper  stood  in  tattered  clothes 
Beneath  a  cypress  tree, 

More  terrible  than  one  would  dream 
A  living  thing  could  be. 

"And  as  the  merchant’s  son  rode  by 
In  horror  and  in  dread, 

The  leper  fell  upon  his  knees 
To  beg  an  alms  for  bread. 

"T hough  bards  have  sung  it  many  times 
I  was  sole  witness  of 
The  kiss  he  placed  upon  the  wounds, 
The  gentle  kiss  of  love. 
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f7  saw  him  ride  away  once  more 
And  turn  in  tvondering 
T o  find  the  verdure  of  the  plains 
The  only  living  thing . 

"I  saw  him  pass  in  later  years, 

But  then  he  rode  no  more 
And  hid  beneath  a  beggar’s  cloak 
T he  burning  heart  he  bore . 

"Red  were  the  feet  that  trod  my  paths 
As  light  of  day  grew  dim, 

Red  were  the  hands  that  blessed  my  hills, 
But  sweet  the  evening  hymnl” 

O  lovely  plains  of  Umbria ! 

You  were  beloved,  I  know 

By  one  who  rode  with  heart  of  fire, 

In  days  of  long  ago. 

Sweeter  than  songs  of  troubadours, 

Greater  than  earthly  kings, 

Was  he  of  whom  your  vineyard  tells, 

Of  whom  your  river  sings  l 
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And  You? 

Patricia  Wilber,  ’59 

Ever Y ONE  has  done  it;  sat  on  the  edge  of  his 
bed,  sulking  after  a  scolding  and  a  banishment  to  his  room  to 
"think  things  over.”  Some  six-year-olds,  after  thinking 
things  over,  revert  to  action!  Can’t  you  picture  a  pig- tailed 
Janet  heaving  a  ponderous  suitcase  over  the  low  honey¬ 
suckle-bound  stone  wall  which  borders  the  yard?  She  has 
packed  a  blue  bedspread,  a  banana,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  jar 
of  mayonnaise  .  .  .  nothing  more. 

Where  will  she  go?  Where  does  any  fugitive  from  a  bed¬ 
room  banishment  go  if  she  lives  in  the  country?  On  a  jaunt 
through  the  woods,  I  guess,  stopping  occasionally  to  pluck 
burrs  from  her  socks  as  she  picks  her  way  along  the  weedy 
edges  of  the  pond.  There  are  bottle  caps  and  roller-skate 
straps  with  rusted  buckles  near  the  bank,  and  dry,  lacy,  leaf 
skeletons  float  half -submerged  there.  For  this  runaway,  to¬ 
day’s  asters  will  be  bluer  than  ever;  a  chipmunk  or  rabbit 
will  surely  flit  by,  and  there  will  be  bread  and  mayonnaise, 
and  Mama  will  be  sorry.  But  tonight,  in  the  dark.  .  .  . 

Don’t  worry!  Mother,  weeding  among  the  marigolds, 
catches  Janet  going  over  the  wall  and  sends  her  back  to  the 
house.  Late  that  night  the  story  will  be  recounted  to  her 
father,  smiling,  remembering. 

Running  away  is  a  universal  experience.  Most  people  will 
admit  that  they,  too,  tried  it  when  they  were  six  years  old. 
One  man  will  tell  you,  half-regretful,  half-amused,  that  one 
day  he  took  the  keys  to  his  jalopy  and  went  half-way  across 
the  country  before  he  ran  out  of  money — and  before  his 
sandwich-sick  stomach  groaned  for  Mom’s  cooking.  But 
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running  away  is  no  laughing  matter  for  older  people.  Those 
who  have  done  it,  usually  deny  it.  Then  they  cock  their 
heads,  squint  a  little,  and  think — but  they  don’t  say  what 
they’re  thinking. 

A  boy  trades  family  life  for  a  cubby-hole  in  a  college 
dormitory.  He  may  do  it  from  necessity  or  for  advantage — 
or  he  may  be  running  away.  As  an  upperclassman  he  may 
set  himself  up  in  a  rented  room  where  his  typewriter,  sheaf 
of  paper,  and  piles  of  books  look  out  through  bare  windows 
onto  bleak  November  sidewalks.  On  weekends  he  cooks  on 
a  little  hot  plate  to  save  money.  Room  rent  is  expensive  when 
you  don’t  have  roommates  to  split  the  cost. 

A  veteran,  financed  by  the  G.I.  Bill,  grows  a  beard  and 
spends  his  Decembers  on  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Seine.  He 
may  be  running  from  decisions  he  does  not  want  to  make, 
preferring  to  trifle  with  paints  and  parties,  playing  at  being 
a  non-conformist,  to  avoid  beginning  his  life  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.  One  morning  he  looks  from  his  rusty  iron  balcony  onto 
the  snowy  streets.  He  memorizes  the  pale  gold  of  the  street 
light  on  the  new  snow  and  notes  the  shadowy  curve  of  a 
snow  shelf  against  a  chapel  wall.  When  the  light  is  good,  he 
works  feverishly,  then  stands  back  to  appraise  his  work 
while  he  unconsciously  wipes  his  paint-smeared  fingers  on 
his  dull-daubed  jeans.  When  the  light  is  gone  some  night, 
he’ll  laugh  away  a  myriad  of  bubbles  from  another  man’s 
champagne  and  waste  the  next  day’s  light,  good  or  bad. 

A  middle-aged  man  rambles  out  of  Littleville  toward  New 
York  or  Chicago  or  Saint  Louis  or  Los  Angeles  or  anywhere 
over  the  horizon  where  opportunity  beckons.  When  today’s 
want-ads  offer  a  job  for  a  skilled  mechanic,  he  gets  his 
records  together  and  summons  references  to  memory.  The 
interview  appointment  is  set  for  tomorrow  at  nine.  He  be¬ 
gins  phrasing  his  defense. 
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"No,  I  haven’t  done  this  kind  of  work  recently.  .  .  .  My 
diploma?  .  .  .  Here.  .  .  .  Well,  that  was  before  I  joined  the 
service  in  ’33.  ...  I  ...  I  didn’t  like  working  conditions  in 
the  last  place,  but  I’ve  been  sick  anyway.  ...” 

At  nine-thirty  tomorrow  when  he  doesn’t  appear,  the 
secretary  will  cross  his  name  off  the  list. 

He  grows  older — running,  forgetting,  hoping.  Now  and 
then  he  moves  on,  and  leaves  behind  him,  with  his  derelict 
reputation,  a  work  of  beauty — an  accomplishment  of  genius 
which  no  one  recognized  until  it  was  too  late — now  and 
then.  But  most  of  us  run  away  to  trifles  and  never  notice  it. 
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A  lias  Kiki 

Sheila  Wynne ,  ’58 

l  BENT  figure,  almost  lost  in  his  massive  over¬ 
coat,  shuffled  slowly  down  Carleton  Street.  The  early  morn¬ 
ing  air  was  wet  and  drips  of  moisture  were  on  all  the  win¬ 
dows.  It  was  strangely  silent.  Old  fashioned  street  lamps 
were  softly  glowing.  Mr.  Benson  looked  up  at  one  thought¬ 
fully. 

“Nice,”  he  sighed,  “much  gentler  than  those  horrible 
new  ones.  Too  much  glare  .  .  .  ugly  colors  .  .  .  washed  out 
violet  .  .  .  yellow-green  .  .  .  takes  the  realness  out  of  people 
when  the  light  hits  them.  Makes  them  look  like  zombies.” 

He  ran  his  hand  over  his  streaked  curly  hair.  His  hair 
gave  him  a  childlike  air.  The  dampness  made  it  curl  only 
tighter,  like  a  toddler’s.  Fingering  the  matches  in  his  pocket, 
he  went  on,  huddling  deeper  into  his  worn  coat.  A  woman 
suddenly  stepped  out  of  a  door  way  and  took  in  the  milk. 

She  smiled  and  called  cheerfully,  “Mornin’.” 

Mr.  Benson  chuckled,  “Good  morning  to  you,  too.” 

She  ducked  quickly  back  into  her  doorway.  Down  the 
street  he  heard  the  clatter  of  the  woman’s  milk  truck.  Mr. 
Benson  sauntered,  he  was  almost  in  awe  of  this  early,  peace¬ 
ful  morning.  In  the  nearby  park  the  cawing  crows  were 
awake. 

“Such  a  difference,”  he  mused,  “almost  like  another 
world.”  A  thin  wail  of  a  lovesick  cat  dwindled  in  the  damp¬ 
ness.  He  fingered  the  matches  again  absently  and  quickened 
his  steps.  Crossing  to  the  other  side,  he  turned  the  corner 
and  caught  his  reflection  in  a  mirror  in  an  old  curio  shop. 
Two  dusty  red  crepe  paper  bells  hung  crookedly  in  the 
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corner  of  the  window.  He  paused  and  peered  at  the 
jumbled  odds  and  ends  on  display.  Then  slowly,  deliberately, 
he  raised  his  head  and  stared  at  the  old  man  in  the  mirror. 

"Who  would  ever  believe  I’m  Kiki,  the  clown,”  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son  said  bitterly. 

"No  one,”  answered  the  reflection  in  the  mirror.  "You’re 
not  any  more.” 

"Too  old,  they  said.  Kiki,  too  old?  One  of  the  greatest 
clowns  that  ever  lived!”  A  chipped  shepherdess  in  a  garish 
net  skirt  stared  at  him  blankly.  Mr.  Benson  turned  away 
and  walked  aimlessly. 

"I  should  go  back  and  water  the  elephants.”  He  pulled 
out  the  packet  of  matches  and  twisted  the  cover  for  a 
moment,  then  he  slipped  it  back  into  his  pocket.  With  his 
head  down,  he  carefully  marched — left,  right,  left,,  right, 
humming  one  of  the  circus  tunes  softly. 

"Paper,  Mister?” 

"Uh,  sure,  give  me  one.” 

"Thanks.”  The  boy  was  about  twelve  or  so  with  long 
hair  that  fell  over  his  eyes. 

"Say  sonny — ever  hear  of  Kiki?” 

"Kiki?”  his  shrill  voice  echoed. 

"Yeah.” 

"Nope.  What  is  it  anyhow  ...  a  monkey  or  somethin’?” 

Mr.  Benson  blinked,  his  mouth  was  dry.  "Yeah  ...  a 
monkey.” 

"Well  s’long  Mister.  I  gotta  get  goin’.” 

He  folded  the  paper  carefully  under  his  arm.  "It’s  clear¬ 
ing  up  a  bit.  The  sun’s  almost  up.  Flora  and  her  herd  will 
be  trumpeting  for  breakfast.  I  better  go  back.” 

He  walked  hurriedly  to  the  lot  where  the  tents  were  set 
up.  On  a  billboard,  a  flashy  poster  announced  the  circus. 
A  new  clown’s  face  looked  down  at  him.  This  new  chalk- 
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faced,  leering  clown  was  like  all  the  others.  He  was  just 
a  performing  buffoon  with  no  heart.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  his  Kiki  laughed  down  at  upturned,  eager  faces — Kiki 
with  the  sad  eyes  and  grinning  mouth — always  tripping  over 
his  flapping  feet.  There  was  a  poignant  depth  to  him.  He 
was  an  individual,  a  personality  in  himself.  In  Kiki,  people 
saw  themselves,  and  laughed. 

Mr.  Benson  felt  the  gnawing  emptiness  inside  himself  and 
the  uselessness  of  his  life.  "Too  old”,  he  murmured  wearily. 
The  sun  streaked  the  sky  in  flamboyant  colors.  "Looks  like 
the  sky’s  on  fire.” 

He  pursed  his  lips  and  fingered  his  pocket  with  a  new 
awareness.  He  ran  to  the  circus  grounds.  It  was  quiet.  Here 
and  there  a  few  muffled,  sleepy  sounds  could  be  heard.  The 
animals  moved  restlessly.  The  circus  was  not  quite  awake 
yet.  Mr.  Benson  went  into  the  elephants’  tent  and  scooped 
up  a  large  armful  of  hay.  He  sneezed.  Flora  eyed  him  and 
waved  her  trunk.  Mr.  Benson  ignored  her  and  crept  softly 
out.  He  went  into  the  makeshift  tool  shed  and  took  a  can 
of  kerosene.  His  eyes  were  bright  with  excitement.  He 
stumbled  over  an  empty  beer  can  and  almost  fell.  The  hay 
made  his  neck  and  face  itchy. 

"Hey,  Ben!”  someone  shouted.  Mr.  Benson  turned.  It 
was  Madame  Zelda.  Her  brassy  head  bobbed  as  she  waddled 
toward  him. 

"Want  your  fortune  told?”  An  unlit  cigarette  dangled 
from  her  lip. 

"No  thanks,”  he  said  impatiently. 

She  jangled  the  bracelets  on  her  fat  white  arm.  "Where 
you  goin’  with  that  hay?” 

Mr.  Benson  sighed.  She  was  forever  asking  questions. 

"I  thought  I’d  have  it  for  breakfast.”  He  moved  away 
but  she  grabbed  his  arm.  Her  bleary  eyes  peered  into  his 
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face,  and  the  heavy  scent  of  cheap  perfume  made  him 
sneeze.  Slowly,  she  asked  again,  "Where  are  you  goin’  with 
that  hay  and  kerosene?” 

"You  should  know,  you  can  tell  the  future.”  She  always 
spoke  to  him  as  if  he  were  a  child. 

"Gimme.  You  don’t  want  to  do  anything  you’ll  be  sorry 
for.”  Mechanically,  Mr.  Benson  gave  her  the  scratchy 
bundle  of  hay  and  the  kerosene. 

"Matches,  too.”  He  dropped  the  crumpled  packet  into 
her  plump  hand. 

"That’s  a  good  boy,”  she  crooned  softly.  "Behave  now.” 

Mr.  Benson  brushed  his  coat  carefully,  tears  slid  down  his 
bristly  cheeks  and  he  caught  them  with  his  tongue. 

"It’s  not  fair,”  he  gulped.  "I’m  sorry,  Kiki.” 

He  shuffled  over  to  feed  the  elephants. 

The  Complex 

Claire  Perdigao,  ’59 

It  ALL  began  quite  innocently  one  morning  in 
psychology  class  when  we  were  discussing  guilt  complexes 
founded  in  early  childhood. 

As  the  professor  was  speaking,  I  reluctantly  lapsed  into 
the  past  to  the  time  when  I  was  only  four  years  old.  But 
even  "systematic  distortion  of  the  memory  trace”  cannot 
alleviate  the  impact  of  the  experience  which  lured  me 
back.  .  .  . 

I  was  gleefully  gliding  through  space  on  my  swing,  im¬ 
pervious  to  the  old,  wooden  fence  that  encircles  the  yard 
and  even  to  the  masterful  oak  tree  that  held  me  so  protec - 
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tively  in  its  grasp.  In  my  own  childish  logic  I  was  a  princess 
surveying  her  magnificent  kingdom  from  a  flying  carpet. 

Then,  a  slinky,  black  cat  surreptitiously  tiptoed  into  the 
yard,  shattering  my  imagined  realm.  Reality  suddenly  be¬ 
came  enticing.  Impulsively,  I  captured  him. 

Proudly  I  sauntered  into  the  kitchen  to  show  everyone 
my  squirming  possession.  When  Father  saw  the  cat,  he  was 
not  impressed;  instead,  he  scolded  that  the  cat  was  dirty 
and  should  be  thrown  out.  I  had  hoped  that  this  creature 
would  bring  me  added  prestige  but  he  only  shamed  me.  He 
was  to  be  discarded.  I  stomped  decisively  to  the  porch  and 
tossed  him  into  the  yard. 

Now  I  am  convinced  that  vehement  rejection  will  perma¬ 
nently  deform  a  personality.  I  have  often  thought  of  my 
slinky  friend  with  the  tail  and  never  without  horror  and 
remorse.  What  happened  to  him  after  I  questioned  his 
indispensability? 

Did  this  ostracism  cause  him  to  adopt  a  fatalistic  attitude 
to  life  or  is  he  an  introvert,  a  bitter  relativist?  HI  probably 
never  know.  How  can  this  episode  be  absolved  from  my 
memory?  Perhaps  I  could  open  a  clinic  for  troubled  cats. 
In  this  way,  I  could  help  frustrated  cats,  cats  who  feel  in¬ 
secure,  who,  living  in  this  materialistic  world,  seek  luxuries 
and  riches  which  are  fleeting  and  are  thus  thrown  into  a 
state  of  incompleteness  and  conflict. 

Oh,  if  only  I  could  help  the  dejected,  delinquent  cat  of 
my  youth.  If  I  had  only  been  a  tiny  bit  more  subtle.  I 
could  have  been  a  means  to  his  salvation  if  I  had  been  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  his  position. 

Is  there  nothing  to  do  but  drop  psychology? 
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The  Lost  Art 


SlNCE  the  advent  of  television,  a  new  art  has 
come  into  being — the  art  of  keeping  quiet.  No  longer  are 
friends  invited  to  the  house  for  an  evening  of  coffee,  cakes, 
and  stimulating  conversation.  The  coffee  and  cakes  remain 
but  the  conversation  has  been  reduced  to  comments  on  how 
well  Perry  Como  sang  the  new  song,  or  whether  or  not  Elvis 
Presley  helped  Steve  Allen’s  Trendex  ratings.  We  are  the 
first  generation  of  the  new  era,  the  first  to  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  cyclopean  screen  from  early  morning  until  the 
last  late,  late  show  is  over  for  the  night.  Being  young,  we 
may  have  neglected  our  parents’  ways,  thinking  them  too 
old-fashioned  for  our  use,  but  tradition  can  be  a  worthy 
ideal,  and,  even  though  we  may  not  adopt  their  ways,  at  least 
we  can  examine  them. 

The  Art  of  Conversation,  as  it  was  then  called,  had  only 
one  absolute  rule — Never  Be  Boring.  To  be  interesting,  one 
had  to  be  interested,  interested  in  practically  everything,  not 
just  what  one  was  studying  at  the  time,  or  what  one  was 
doing  for  a  living.  To  read  voraciously,  to  examine  mi¬ 
nutely,  to  be  acutely  aware  of  what  was  happening  in  the 
world  was  the  chief  instrument  of  this  art.  And  the  world, 
for  the  conversationalist,  embraced  people  and  politics,  art 
and  archeology,  poetry  and  psychology.  This  interest  in 
all  the  worlds  in  the  intellectual  universe  did  not  end  in 
absorption,  for  the  medium  of  the  art  was  speech — com¬ 
munication.  An  idea  was  a  joy  to  possess,  by,  and  for  itself ; 
but  only  when  it  was  shared  with  others,  when  it  had  been 
put  into  the  melting  pot,  or  welded  to  another  idea,  could 
it  bring  that  newer  joy,  that  increased  strength,  which  was 
the  esthetic  of  the  art.  People  who  discussed  their  worlds 
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did  not  feel  that  only  a  Ph.D.  could  qualify  them  to  talk  on 
a  given  subject.  The  artists  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  power 
of  human  reason,  and,  once  having  determined  that  they 
could  understand  the  problem,  they  were  not  afraid  to  offer 
a  solution.  Those  who  were  experts  in  the  particular  field — 
whether  it  was  business  or  Beethoven — appreciated  the 
added  insight  that  another  personality  could  bring  to  the 
problem.  Realizing  that  whatever  a  man  does,  or  reads,  or 
studies,  he  always  approaches  it  as  himself,  with  his  own  way 
of  viewing  an  object,  the  expert  could  reappraise  his  own 
evaluations  in  the  light  of  this  new  look,  and,  perhaps, 
modify  his  conclusions.  What  had  gone  unnoticed  by 
one,  was  found  by  many;  what  had  been  neglected,  was  seen 
as  important;  what  was  once  lost  in  the  memory,  was  re¬ 
discovered. 

Greater  and  greater  grew  the  art’s  popularity.  Possessed 
of  an  ancient  heritage,  it  had  been  nourished  by  students 
for  centuries  under  the  holy  sign  of  the  midnight  oil;  youth 
had  clung  to  it  as  its  birthright,  and  now,  the  people  were 
developing  the  habit.  During,  and  immediately  after,  the 
Second  World  War  the  movement  for  adult  education 
promised  new  adherents  for  the  art,  but  this  hope  became 
despair  when  television  showed  people  how  to  sit  and  "not 
think”  for  hours  on  end. 

For  ten  years  now,  the  art  has  been  kept  alive  by  a  coterie 
of  the  faithful  who  remember  the  old  days,  and  by  the 
young,  who  have  always  talked  anyway.  Soon  the  older 
ones  will  die  out,  and  the  young  ones  will  become  old.  The 
student  of  today,  who  stays  up  all  night  to  talk  about  ideals 
and  isms,  will  soon  be  in  an  atmosphere  which  appreciates 
only  Ed  Sullivan  and  the  Mickey  Mouse  Club.  Whether  or 
not  he  succumbs  to  the  prevalent  mood  is  his  problem,  and, 
in  a  sense,  his  personal  challenge.  S.C. 
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Beyond  the  Aegean.  Ilias  Venezis.  New  York:  The  Van¬ 
guard  Press,  1956. 

Too  often,  in  judging  contemporary  literature,  we  con¬ 
sider  only  those  books  written  by  English-speaking  peoples; 
and  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  good  work  which  is; 
being  done  by  writers  on  the  continent.  Ilias  Venezis  is  a 
recognized  artist  among  modern  Greek  authors,  but  this 
is  his  first  book  to  be  translated  into  English.  Fortunately, 
it  is  a  masterpiece. 

Beyond  the  Aegean  is  the  story  of  the  Greeks  who  lived 
in  Anatolia  before  the  Great  War;  it  is  the  tale  of  a  people 
bound  to  the  earth  by  ties  which  cannot  be  broken  by  the 
vagaries  of  politicians  and  in  the  telling  all  the  poetry  of  a 
people  who  bridge  two  traditions  is  revealed.  It  is  a  novel 
only  in  the  sense  that  Proust’s  La  Recherche  du  Temps 
Perdu  is  a  novel,  for  there  is  little  plot.  The  land  and  its 
mysteries  are  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  ten  year  old  boy  and 
his  sister  Artemis;  their  unfolding  into  maturity  forms  the 
thread  of  the  story,  but  the  pattern  which  finally  comes 
forth  is  the  tale  of  all  who  have  awakened  from  the  fight 
and  innocence  of  childhood  into  the  reality  of  adulthood  and 
the  mysteries  of  love  and  death. 
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The  simplicity  of  the  writing  blends  the  best  of  Eastern 
and  Western  thought  into  a  perfect  whole.  The  symbolism 
and  love  of  the  hidden,  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  peoples, 
is  combined  with  the  passion  and  the  desire  for  truth  which 
has  formed  our  Western  culture  so  that  the  result  is  a  book 
in  which  all  men  can  recognize  themselves.  When  the  final 
chapter  is  finished  and  the  War  has  awakened  the  children 
from  their  dreams,  one  realizes  that  this  is  the  story  not  only 
of  the  Anatolian  children  but  of  all  children  who  find, 
one  morning,  that  death  has  come  to  them. 

Sheila  Carroll,  9  57 

Much  Ado  About  Me.  Fred  Allen.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  1956. 

The  release  of  this  entertaining  autobiography  of  Fred 
Allen’s  earlier  life  is  significantly  American  and  significantly 
theatrical. 

The  story  of  John  Florence  Sullivan’s  rise  from  respectable 
poverty,  a  Boston  Public  Library  apprenticeship,  and  an 
amateur  performer,  to  the  security  of  a  star  Broadway  jug¬ 
gler-comedian  dubbed  "Freddy  James,”  exemplifies  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  American  ideal. 

The  realistic  affection  for  the  theater  which  sparks  the 
author’s  ambition,  however,  differentiates  him  from  the  or¬ 
dinary,  stage-struck  character.  *  The  theater  is  his  living  and 
his  life;  he  pursues  his  career  with  keen  perception  and 
human  warmth.  The  personality  of  "one  of  America’s  best 
loved  men”  permeates  the  book  in  a  delightful,  anecdotal 
tone. 

Although  Much  Ado  About  Me  is  by  no  means  a  great 
book,  notably  lacking  structural  unity  and  reasonable  em¬ 
phasis,  it  is  interesting  as  a  representative  record  of  the 
unique  era  of  American  vaudeville.  Barbara  Colucci, 9 57 
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Oh  Lord,  What  a  Morning .  Marian  Anderson.  New 
York:  The  Viking  Press,  1956. 

Oh  Lord,  What  a  Morning  is  the  gentle  autobiography  of 
celebrated  Negro  singer,  Marian  Anderson.  It  follows  her 
career  from  her  Philadelphia  days  as  a  church  soloist, 
through  her  first  success  as  a  singer  abroad,  to  her  tri¬ 
umphant  return  to  the  United  States  and  ultimate  stardom. 

In  Philadelphia  came  her  first  music  lessons — and  her  first 
brush  with  racial  discrimination.  Later,  when  she  toured 
Southern  Negro  schools  and  churches  in  concert,  she  ex¬ 
perienced  the  degradation  of  the  crowded  Jim  Crow  cars 
and  segregated  accommodations,  but,  inimitably,  these  epi¬ 
sodes  evoked  a  sadness  rather  than  hate  or  anger  in  her. 

After  a  premature  debut  at  New  York’s  Town  Hall, 
which  the  critics  panned  quite  thoroughly,  Miss  Anderson 
went  abroad  to  study  and  perform.  There  she  received  a 
rousing  reception,  particularly  in  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries.  Encouraged  by  their  enthusiasm  and  by  impresario 
Sol  Hurok’s  interest  in  her  career,  she  returned  to  America 
under  his  sponsorship  to  a  career  that  reached  its  climax  in 
her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

Miss  Anderson’s  autobiography  is  a  veritable  handbook  for 
singers.  It  contains  vocal  exercises  which  she  found  helpful, 
tips  on  wardrobe  requirements  and  practice,  as  well  as  a 
story  that  proves  talent  will  out. 

Oh  Lord,  What  a  Morning  reflects,  as  few  other  auto¬ 
biographies,  the  true  personality  of  its  subject.  Like  Miss 
Anderson,  it  is  at  once  stately,  reserved,  warm  and  inspira¬ 
tional  and  is  required  reading  for  all  music  lovers  (rock  ’n 
roll  fans  excluded) . 

M aura  K .  Wedge,  *57 
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The  Priest.  Joseph  Caruso.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1956. 

Joseph  Caruso’s  novel  tells  of  Boston’s  North  and  West 
End  as  seen  by  Father  Octavio  Scarpi,  a  curate  who  under¬ 
stands  the  temperament  and  traditions  of  his  people  because 
he  has  always  been  one  of  them.  Mr.  Caruso’s  creative  pro¬ 
ficiency  is  very  apparent  in  his  vivid  awareness  and  compre¬ 
hension  of  environment,  emotions,  and  personalities. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  not  well  co-ordinated.  The  scat¬ 
tered  "atmospheric”  chapters  devoted  to  the  parishioners’ 
donation  of  a  statue  to  the  church  are  annoying  interrup¬ 
tions  to  a  story  which  is  already  sufficiently  snarled.  Father 
Scarpi’s  major  problems  are  the  mastery  of  his  own  violent 
nature,  the  seal  of  confession,  and  his  struggle  between  "con¬ 
science”  and  "justice.”  Anti-clericalism  and  most  of  the 
seven  capital  sins  provide  plentiful  secondary  themes. 

The  theological  ideas  presented  in  regard  to  such  things  as 
faith,  obedience,  and  the  sacraments  are  in  some  instances 
incorrect  and  in  others  extremely  misleading — especially  so 
when  voiced  by  Father  Scarpi’s  "saintly”  pastor.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  chapter  begins  with  a  quotation  from  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  about  lying,  followed  by  the  author’s  statement 
that  circumstances  can  make  a  "lie  of  omission”  necessary. 
But  Father  Scarpi  then  tells  an  actual  lie. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Caruso  chiefly  attempted  to  handle 
his  plot  and  characters  with  as  much  realism  as  possible,  and 
in  some  places  he  has  done  this  skillfully  enough.  However, 
this  effort  is  not  sustained.  Three  of  the  greatest  crises  are 
conveniently  and  unconvincingly  resolved  by  two  visions 
and  a  miracle,  and  in  this  there  is  a  very  jarring  incon¬ 
sistency. 

Ellen  E.  Whalen,  >58 
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The  Abbe  Pierre  Speaks .  L.  C.  Repland.  New  York: 

Sheed  &  Ward,  1956. 

In  this  collection  of  talks  he  has  given,  the  Abbe  "speaks” 
with  affection  and  vehemence.  He  recounts  the  unflagging 
efforts  made  by  him  and  his  followers,  to  relieve  the 
wretched  situation  of  Paris’  thousands  of  homeless  families. 

The  laws  of  Paris  had,  in  fact,  little  regard  for  the  dignity 
of  the  homeless.  As  long  as  poverty  had  the  good  taste  to 
remain  unseen,  the  plight  of  these  people  would  be  ignored; 

the  Abbe  reiterates  several  times,  quite  realistically,  that 

•• 

Paris’  justice,  more  than  her  "charity”  was  at  fault.  Em- 
maus,  the  home  of  the  Abbe’s  first  followers,  "the  rag¬ 
pickers,”  expressed  the  rebellion  of  several  people — this 
venture  strongly  insisted  on  an  actual  share  of  poverty,  to 
assist  the  Abbe  effectively  in  his  problem. 

In  regard  to  his  poor,  the  Abbe  several  times  discourages 
loving  them  out  of  a  sense  of  "duty.”  Logically,  this  ex¬ 
member  of  Parliament  censures — and  sometimes  breaks — 
Paris’  laws,  because  in  declining  to  house  the  poor,  they  dis¬ 
regard  the  human  being’s  dignity. 

Though  the  Abbe’s  talks  are  informal,  our  attention  is 
compelled  by  the  force  and  suggestion  of  what  he  says.  The 
Abbe  Pierre  sees  fit  not  to  preach  "at”  us;  his  entire  message, 
his  whole  import,  is  something  in  which  we  share. 

Suzanne  McGowan ,  ’58 
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Suzanne  McGowan,  ’58 

Here  seemed  the  world’s  last  loneliness 
The  hill  called  Golgotha,  Place  of  Skulls . 

The  rabble  had  gone,  yet  strong — 

Strong  in  my  armor,  I  had  a  purpose  there . 

I  did  not  hunger  as  you,  Naomi, 

You  who  knelt  veiled  to  the  Nazarene. 

I  had  propriety  on  the  hill, 

A  soldier’s  right — where  was  the  sun  now ? 

I  sought  thieves,  scum,  who  writhed  on  wood; 

Their  legs  needed  smashing — that 
Rome  could  feel  sure  in  them  dead . 

Your  Chris tus  did  not  move,  groan, 

Scream  as  the  others  did,  shrilly . 

I  knew  Him  dead — but  you  knelt, 

Knelt  with  the  rest  to  one  dead,  Naomi — 

Damn  your  stubborness;  I  would  kill  your  God . 

I  wrested  a  fool’s  spear,  who  trembled, 

To  pierce  one  heart;  a  Galilean  killed 

Would  bleed — Ah,  strong  was  my  purpose,  Naomi . 

1  cleft  His  heart — Oh  God,  what  irony ! 

He  bled;  the  night  choked  me,  Naomi . 

The  world  groaned,  faraway  sobbed, 

And  I  withdrew  the  spear — gently  from  Him 
It  flowed — not  the  water  of  death,  of  denial; 

This  was  the  water  of  birth,  travail,  one  and  fulfilled, 
Beautiful  it  flowed,  free  on  the  Place  of  the  Skulls . 
Drenched  was  my  face,  Naomi — 1  was  free 
Freed  in  the  bonds  of  Eternity, 

Who  late  came,  to  Hill  and  a  Nazarene 
And  this  One  only,  the  Son  of  God ! 
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The  Hill 

Brenda  Sheehan ,  9  59 

'When  I  went  to  sleep  last  night  no  one  else  was 
home;  the  house  was  strangely  quiet  with  a  taut  stillness. 
I  set  my  alarm  and  turned  out  the  light  with  an  uneasy  feel¬ 
ing  in  my  mind.  In  the  sudden  darkness  the  room  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  be  the  little  room  I  had  slept  in  as  a  child. 
A  tense  hush  filled  the  room  broken  only  by  the  piercing 
ticktock  of  my  clock  and  the  wind  moaning  around  the 
trees  outside.  The  moonlight  sifting  through  the  rustling 
curtains  fell  in  curious  shifting  patterns  on  the  floor;  the 
walls  seemed  to  disintegrate  into  a  huge  darkness  whose 
murky  shadows  were  filled  by  strange  monsters,  lurking  with 
evil  smiles  and  malicious  intents.  For  a  moment  my  usual 
calm  disappeared  and  I  flung  the  blankets  over  my  head,  and 
chanted  a  prayer  to  Saint  Michael  to  appear  with  his  flaming 
sword  and  save  me  before  the  shadows  banded  together, 
snatched  me  from  my  bed  and  carried  me  off  to  the  King¬ 
dom  of  the  Lost  Girls. 

When  he  didn’t  appear  I  valiantly  turned  on  the  light, 
checked  to  make  sure  there  weren’t  any  bloody  footprints  on 
the  floor,  flung  my  Edgar  Allen  Poe  across  the  room  and, 
blaming  it  on  the  onion  soup  I  had  for  supper,  decided  to 
seek  sleep  again. 

My  efforts  were  all  in  vain.  That  one  moment  when  I 
had  been  a  child  again  had  brought  all  the  old  memories  out 
of  their  mind-closets,  and  lying  there  in  the  darkened  room 
I  could  almost  feel  my  old  flannel  nightgown  around  my 
ankles,  hear  my  sister’s  breathing  from  the  other  twin  bed, 
see  my  green  coat  hanging  in  the  closet. 
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I’d  thought  I’d  forgotten  it  all  by  now — the  green  coat, 
and  the  hill.  It’s  strange  that  some  of  the  bogey  men  in 
your  childhood  die  away,  but  some  sulk  like  vague  threats 
in  the  shadows  of  your  whole  life,  never  losing  their  mys¬ 
terious  power  to  shatter,  in  one  moment  of  aloneness  re¬ 
called  by  a  single  trifling  association,  all  the  calm  self-assur¬ 
ance  of  your  maturity  and  leave  you  as  a  child  again,  unsure, 
undone. 

I  can  still  remember  the  hill  as  it  was  when  I  walked  it 
on  my  way  to  school  in  those  cool,  spring  mornings  when 
I  was  ten.  We  lived  on  one  side  of  the  hill,  near  the  bottom, 
but  the  road  stretched  up  higher  and  higher  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  then  dropped  suddenly  on  the  other  side 
to  the  school.  There  weren’t  many  children  on  my  side  of 
the  hill.  There  had  been  when  I  was  younger,  but  most  of 
them  had  moved  away.  One’s  father  died  and  her  mother 
remarried,  to  the  scandal  of  the  neighborhood;  another 
family  decided  they  didn’t  like  the  area,  and  some  of  them 
just  disappeared  and  weren’t  there  the  next  time  I  went 
over  to  play. 

I  wasn’t  very  popular,  I  remember.  I  belonged  to  a  re¬ 
ligion  that  was  a  very  definite  minority  in  our  section  of 
town,  and  even  those  who  shared  the  faith  with  me  did  so 
with  reluctance.  They  evidently  didn’t  feel  that  I  was  rep¬ 
resentative.  It’s  strange  to  realize  the  sets  of  values  chil¬ 
dren  have;  stranger  to  think  that  they  get  them  from  their 
parents.  There  was  one  girl  in  school  who  was  extremely 
popular.  She  had  five  cashmere  sweaters,  a  closetful  of  beau¬ 
tiful  clothes,  a  brother  in  Miami,  and  blond  hair.  This  met 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  class,  especially  the 
boys.  Even  in  the  fourth  grade  competition  was  strenuous. 
There  was  another  girl  who  was  rather  popular,  too.  Her 
mark  of  distinction  was  that  she  gave  a  party  at  least  once 
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a  month.  The  transfer  students  were  well  received  also,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  seen  more  of  life  than  most  of  us,  having 
experienced  two  school  systems.  My  distinctions  consisted 
of  having  straight  brownish  hair  (in  braids),  freckles,  being 
smart  in  school  (because  I  didn’t  know  any  better) ,  a  pair 
of  thick  glasses,  and  an  under-developed  personality  com¬ 
pletely  submerged  in  a  fog  of  self-consciousness.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  group  did  not  find  them  too  appealing,  much 
less  acceptable. 

My  most  agonizing  experience  at  the  time  was  the  dread¬ 
ful  suspense  of  being  within  speaking  distance  of  any  of 
them  and  being  tormented  by  the  fear  of  never  knowing 
whether  or  not  they’d  speak  to  me.  After  a  few  months,  I 
responded  with  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  gratitude  when 
they  just  ignored  me.  It  was  much  less  nerve-racking. 

The  only  time  I  was  free,  completely  free,  from  the  men¬ 
tal  torture  of  their  presence  was  when  I  was  walking  up  the 
hill  in  the  morning,  especially  in  the  spring.  Many  people 
living  on  the  hill  loved  flowers,  and  a  few  more  gained  in¬ 
tense  pleasure  from  the  knowledge  that  they  had  bigger  or 
better  gardens  than  their  neighbors.  The  mornings  were 
still  and  cool,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  life  along  the 
street;  their  long  front  gardens  became  mine,  to  enjoy  if 
not  possess.  There  was  beauty  in  those  mornings,  and  hap¬ 
piness — as  far  as  the  top  of  the  hill.  Once  there,  the  first 
threatening  possibility  of  my  day  was  presented  by  a  big 
brick  house.  It  was  set  well  back  from  the  road  with  a 
thicket  of  pine  trees  in  front  of  it  and  along  the  driveway. 
You  couldn’t  see  the  house  or  even  the  entire  driveway  until 
you  were  squarely  in  front  of  it.  One  of  my  classmates  lived 
there,  a  boy  to  make  it  worse,  and  I  lived  in  mortal  fear 
that  I  would  leave  the  house  too  early  or  too  late  some  morn¬ 
ing  and  meet  him.  I  approached  it  with  caution  and  once 
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I  was  sure  the  driveway  was  clear  I  hurried  by  so  that  even 
if  he  should  appear  I’d  be  too  far  ahead  for  him  to  call 
to  me. 

I  wasn’t  of  a  very  social  nature  at  that  age.  I  liked  some 
of  the  girls  to  talk  to  me — the  ones  who  managed  somehow 
to  do  it  in  a  manner  that  vaguely  resembled  the  way  they 
talked  to  their  friends.  Others  I  almost  hated.  They  were 
dreadful,  partly  through  ignorance,  partly  on  purpose. 
There  were  different  favored  approaches  to  me:  some  talked 
to  me  with  the  air  of  doing  me  a  noble  favor;  others  seemed 
surprised  that  after  all  I  was  fairly  interesting  to  talk  to, 
and  a  third  group  did  it  whenever  they  felt  a  little  bored 
and  in  need  of  a  diversion.  I  dreaded  their  approach  and 
shrank  from  their  conversation. 

I  really  didn’t  worry  too  much  about  the  boys  in  the 
class.  I  didn’t  have  to.  They  were  very  good  on  the  whole 
and  avoided  me  with  perfect  charity.  All  but  one — and  I 
stormed  heaven  that  he  would.  He  wasn’t  quite  the  class 
idiot,  he  just  acted  like  one.  He  was,  like  myself,  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  minority  and,  being  distinctive  in  several  other  ways, 
the  class  considered  us  well  matched.  They’re  probably  still 
wondering  why  nothing  ever  came  of  it.  I  can  still  remem¬ 
ber  the  day  when  he  chased  me  all  the  way  home  from 
school,  threatening  to  kiss  me.  Thank  God  I  was  athletic 
and  he  was  slightly  over- weight!  It  was  my  first  experience 
with  romantic  overtones  and  it  left  me  uninterested  in  any 
further  adventures.  I  was  too  short-winded  to  enjoy  the 
exercise. 

They  were  strange  days,  when  I  walked  the  hill.  When  I 
was  twelve  the  New  Look  became  fashionable,  hemlines 
dropped,  and  hand-downs  became  useless.  I  was  in  disgrace, 
as  a  boy  dressed  in  knickers  would  have  been.  I  suppose  I’ll 
never  forget  my  green  coat.  I  wore  it  when  I  was  twelve 
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and  undoubtedly  when  I  was  eleven.  It  was  an  insignificant 
detail  early  in  the  morning  when  I  walked  up  the  hill.  Then 
I  was  no  longer  an  identity  to  be  judged,  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected;  I  was  merely  someone  who  loved  the  quiet  and 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  opening,  the  sounds  and  silences  of 
the  spring  morning.  But  once  I  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill 
and  started  down,  suddenly  whether  or  not  my  coat  was 
short  and  showed  two  inches  of  my  skirt  became  a  catastro¬ 
phe,  an  issue  of  as  much  importance  as  whether  or  not  the 
world  would  end  tomorrow.  I  became  tense,  withdrawn, 
waiting  for  my  first  accuser.  There  were  always  other  chil¬ 
dren  on  their  way  to  school  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and 
they  could  see  me  there  in  my  disgrace.  I  loathed  that  coat 
with  a  passion  worse  than  my  hatred  for  string  beans.  Two 
inches  of  material  that  weren’t  there  marked  me  as  an  alien, 
an  outcast.  It  was  the  manifestation  of  all  the  shortcomings 
they  had  suspected  in  me  and  I  knew  it  as  a  child  knows 
many  things,  with  a  sharp  certainty  and  a  clear  insight  that 
cannot  be  argued. 

The  green  coat,  the  hill,  are  only  a  part  of  the  life  of  a 
young  girl  now.  They  are  no  longer  a  part  of  my  life,  and 
she  is  no  longer  a  part  of  me,  but  now  and  then  we  meet. 
We  met  last  night  when  the  room  was  still,  and  for  a  while 
we  talked  through  the  dim  shadows,  but  none  of  it  is  clear 
any  more  and  even  she  forgets  many  things.  Only  some 
things  are  still  remembered  clearly,  in  moments  of  alone- 
ness:  the  green  coat  and  the  hill,  still  and  beautiful,  with 
the  road  stretching  up  it  in  the  cool  morning  air. 
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A  Day  of  Her  Own 

Nancy  Riggs,  ’58 

Today  was  Saturday.  Saturday  belonged  to  her, 
at  least  theoretically.  In  practice,  it  wasn’t  really  her  own; 
she  still  had  to  be  home  to  cook  supper,  and  there  was  al¬ 
ways,  as  there  was  today,  something  to  buy  at  the  super¬ 
market. 

Saturday  she  slept  late  and  Mr.  McAllister  had  breakfast 
out  somewhere.  There  was  no  housework;  it  had  been  done 
the  day  before. 

She  could  get  up  at  nine  and  be  in  town  by  ten  to  have 
her  hair  done.  She  could  walk  around  awhile,  look  in  the 
store  windows,  go  into  shops  to  inquire  about  impractical 
things  like  electric  dishwashers  or  sunlamps;  order  informa¬ 
tion  on  unlikely  places  like  the  Netherlands  sent  out  to  her 
from  the  travel  bureau. 

Saturdays  she  could  walk  through  the  park  with  her  head 
back,  her  hands  in  her  pockets,  and  no  scarf  on,  ruining  her 
hairdo  and  scattering  pigeons. 

At  the  beginning,  she  had  intended  the  early  afternoons 
to  be  cultural.  This  was  nice.  She  liked  the  sound  of  her 
heels  echoing  through  the  museum;  she  liked  the  enthusiastic 
people  she  met  at  flower  shows  and  amateur  photography 
conventions,  but  she  walked  in  fear  that  someone  would  ask 
her  a  question  or  use  some  technical  language  in  speaking  to 
her,  and  that  she  would  have  to  admit  that  she  didn’t  really 
belong  wherever  she  was. 

Soon  she  stopped  trying  and  went  to  the  movies  instead. 

She  remembered  how,  when  she  was  very  little,  the  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  movies  they  went  to  determined  their  play 
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for  the  week.  If  there  had  been  a  western,  the  week  would 
be  orange  and  green  with  cowpokes  and  sheriffs  and  kind- 
hearted  lady  saloon-keepers. 

If  there  had  been  a  war  picture,  there  would  have  to  be 
Our  Side  and  The  Enemy.  Or  there  would  be  gangsters  and 
G-men  where  sides  did  not  matter  too  much,  because  of 
honor  among  thieves  and  the  coming  to  bad  ends  through  a 
heart-breaking  succession  of  bad  breaks. 

Now  it  scared  her  a  little  to  find  herself  taking  the  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  and  outlook  of  the  main  character  in  the  movies 
she  saw  on  Saturday,  sometimes  until  as  late  in  the  week  as 
Wednesday. 

She  shocked  a  neighbor  one  afternoon  when  the  neighbor 
had  been  telling  her  about  long  illnesses  and  operations. 

"Well,  honey,”  she  had  said,  "that’s  the  way  it  bounces. 
That’s  the  breaks.” 

She  shocked  herself,  too;  so  much  so  that  she  began  to 
look  for  announcements  of  flower  shows.  She  would  find 
herself  looking  for  spies  coming  on  the  bus.  She  would  catch 
herself  staring  at  someone  and  telling  him  mentally  that  he 
wasn’t  so  smart;  he  would  be  caught,  someday.  They  always 
were. 

Today’s  movie  had  been  worthwhile.  She  had  cried  during 
half  of  it  by  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  third  row. 

It  was  the  best  she  had  seen  since  "Dark  Victory.”  It  was 
very  much  like  "Dark  Victory,”  too,  she  thought,  though  she 
couldn’t  remember  the  plot  at  all  well,  just  her  own  feelings, 
and  Bette  Davis  being  brave. 

Today’s  movie  was  about  a  woman  given  a  year  to  live. 
The  reason  wasn’t  made  clear;  a  vague  illness  that  wouldn’t 
cause  much  trouble.  For  a  month  the  woman  reacted  exact¬ 
ly  as  Mrs.  McAllister  would  have  reacted. 
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She  bought  herself  the  clothes  she  had  been  looking  at,  and 
turning  away  from,  in  the  small,  good  stores.  She  called  a 
decorator  and  started  in  decorating,  using  all  the  crazy  in¬ 
novations  she  had  clipped  out  of  the  household  magazines. 
She  enrolled  in  a  music  appreciation  course  at  the  University 
and  she  bought  all  the  books  she  had  been  meaning  to  take 
out  of  the  library. 

"I  would  have  leather  furniture  in  the  living  room,”  Mrs. 
McAllister  had  thought,  "and  a  television  set  with  sliding 
doors,  built  into  the  wall.” 

The  next  scenes  had  shown — Transformation. 

The  actress,  who  may  have  been  Loretta  Young,  had  risen 
to  grander  proportions,  and  Mrs.  McAllister  had  grown  a 
few  inches  right  along  with  her,  in  the  third  row,  with  her 
Kleenex  and  her  lifesavers. 

She  had  decided  that  the  fastest  way  to  immortality  was 
to  remain  in  the  everlasting  memory  of  her  friends,  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  her  children,  who  had  sprung  up  suddenly  out  of 
a  faraway  boarding  school.  So  she  had  taken  back  most  of 
the  clothes,  told  the  wall  paperers  to  go  home,  and  contented 
herself  with  Music  Appreciation,  her  books,  and  being  kind. 

At  the  end  of  the  year? — a  visit  to  the  clinic,  retaking 
of  X  rays — impossible!  Go  home,  Madame!  it  is  a  miracle. 
Finis,  tearfully. 

Mrs.  McAllister  was  happy,  but  only  to  a  certain  point. 
She  knew  this  to  be  not  quite  right.  A  year’s  heroism  to  no 
real  climax.  The  rising  action  had  slid  into  the  denouement 
somehow  without  making  any  U-turn.  She  had  read  enough 
higher-class  reviews  and  gone,  on  earlier  Saturday  after¬ 
noons,  to  sufficient  Little  Theatre  discussions  to  have  picked 
up  some  terminology,  and  enough  taste  to  feel  cheated. 

She  imagined  her  own  feelings  in  the  same  situation.  What 
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if  it  had  happened  to  her?  No,  that’s  all  there  was  to  it. 
She  would  feel  nothing  but  annoyance  and  embarrassment. 

She  went  into  the  supermarket  and  smiled  inquiringly  at 
herself  in  a  mirror  over  the  vegetable  counter.  Her  hair 
gleamed  bluely  under  the  bright  lights.  She  was  happy 
about  the  silver  rinse  the  hairdresser  had  talked  her  into. 
This  was  kind  of  a  "new  self.”  "This  is  the  me  that  was 
before  the  world  was  made,”  she  thought  to  herself,  know¬ 
ing  someone  else  had  said  it  first,  but  proud  for  having  re¬ 
membered  it. 

Now  she  was  at  the  meat  counter.  Mr.  McAllister  liked 
pork.  Why  was  beyond  her;  she  disliked  it  and  they  seldom 
had  it  at  home.  In  fact,  she  could  only  remember  one  time, 
the  first  year  they  were  married.  Mr.  McAllister  would  like 
it  again,  with  applesauce,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Yes — that  was 
what  they  served,  wasn’t  it?  Maybe  even  cake  for  dessert.  It 
had  been  a  long  time  since  she  had  baked  a  cake. 

She  could  see  in  her  mind’s  eye  her  own  dining  room,  the 
best  silverware  out,  as  if  company  were  coming;  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Allister,  a  vague  form  with  a  smile  that  looked  like  one 
that  would  stay  on  after  he  disappeared;  a  woman  who  wore 
a  dress  she  liked  but  couldn’t  afford,  with  blue  hair  and  a 
face  like  Loretta  Young.  She  could  hear,  "You  shouldn’t 
have.  Wonderful.  Wonderful.”  Flames  crackling  in  a 
hearth,  dinner  music.  She  could  smell  spice,  applesauce,  new- 
baked  cake,  roast  pork.  .  .  . 

"But  I  don’t  like  roast  pork.”  She  picked  up  a  package  in 
the  frozen  foods  department.  Chicken  pies. 

"No  bother,  no  time,  and  I  like  chicken  pies.” 

She  wheeled  the  cart  past  the  shiny  glass  and  chrome  win¬ 
dow  to  the  cashier’s  desk.  There  were  some  worn-looking 
people  outside  in  a  group,  singing  hymns;  they  were  always 
there.  There  was  one  song  she  liked  and  they  sang  it  often, 
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but  she  could  never  quite  hear  the  words.  Some  were  clear 
enough,  but  others  were  blurred  around  the  edges,  some¬ 
what  like  the  people  themselves.  The  song  sounded  like: 

Bringing  in  the  sheets 
Bringing  in  the  sheets 
We  shall  come  rejoicing, 

Bringing  in  the  sheets. 

It’s  a  song  for  taking  in  washing,  she  had  thought  to  her¬ 
self.  She  paid  the  cashier  and  went  out.  They  had  put 
the  chicken  pie  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag  and  the  coldness  was 
making  her  hand  numb. 

The  grubby  people  were  singing  that  song  again.  Mrs. 
McAllister  laughed  quietly  to  herself.  Now  it  sounded  like 
"bringing  in  the  cheese.”  Maybe  they  were  displaced  dairy 
farmers. 

"We  shall  come  rejoicing,”  she  sang,  under  her  breath, 
going  down  the  subway  stairs.  The  tune,  at  least,  was 
pretty.  She  shifted  the  bundle  to  her  other  arm  and  shook 
her  hand  to  bring  back  circulation. 

"Anyway — ”  the  thought  sprang  out  of  nowhere  and 
alarmed  her — "Anyway,  I  have  a  whole  eleven  months.” 
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Simmer ,  Soar ,  Slightly  Done 

Barbara  Concannon ,  ’$8 

".  .  .  in  five  thousand  words  for  Friday,  which  gives  you 
plenty  of  time.” 

Today  is  Wednesday.  I  just  might  uncover  a  masterpiece 
brewing,  and  the  problem  will  probably  be  to  keep  it  to  the 
maximum  number  of  words.  No  one  has  written  a  modern 
short  story  based  on  an  old  English  saga  and  it  would  be 
quite  interesting  to  have  the  hero  dashing  over  the  hills  of 
Ireland  and  the  valleys  of  America,  the  mountains  of  Switz¬ 
erland  and  the  ruins  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  quest  of  ...  in 
quest  of  .  .  .  ,  he  could  be  searching  for  .  .  .  ,  and  quite  sud¬ 
denly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ...  he  could  decide.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  it  would  be  a  better  idea  to  write  a  modern  story 
in  antique  style  with  Miltonic  vision  and  Spenserian  imag¬ 
ery.  That  would  be  a  scholarly  piece.  No,  a  verse  drama 
would  be  the  thing,  or  a  simple  little  poem.  You  could  even 
settle  the  turmoil  of  the  twentieth  century  without  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  and  defend  Shakespeare  as  author  of  his 
own  plays.  This  is  a  free  assignment. 

Today  is  only  Wednesday.  It  is  wise  to  let  an  idea  sim¬ 
mer.  Whatever  is  uppermost  in  your  mind  the  day  before 
it  is  due  is  your  paper  for  the  day  after. 

Today  is  Thursday.  Someone  asks,  "How  is  the  assign¬ 
ment  coming?” 

Answer:  "I’ve  been  thinking.” 

Then  comes  an  Eloise  thought: 

"Heavenly  days!  There’s  so  little  time  left. 

Here’s  what  I’ve  done:  0” 

Gazing  out  the  window  while  deliberating  about  the  crea- 
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tive  process  and  its  outcome,  a  muffle-white  winter  scene 
appears;  a  story  title  comes  to  mind — "May  in  January” — 
and  a  few  brilliant  thoughts  are  scribbled. 

Scene — music  store 

Plot — evolving  around  records  of  winter  thoughts 
and  themes 

You  hum  happily,  "Off  to  the  library  we  go — my  paper, 
my  pencils,  and  I!” 

The  music  idea  doesn’t  work  out  but  the  flowers  are  inter¬ 
esting.  You  think,  "My,  how  four  hours  fly.  How  I  love 
dusty  old  books — all  this  material  just  waiting  to  be  forged 
into  a  thing  of  beauty  and  depth.  Look  at  all  the  books  on 
winter.  Since  I  have  thirty-nine  pages  of  notes  on  this  special 
subject,  I’ll  develop  it  and  think  about  the  flowers  later.” 

Thursday  afternoon  is  discovered  to  be  a  damp,  cold, 
inky  Thursday  night  as  you  step  through  the  thick  glass  door 
which  says  NI.  Little  details  like  breaking  a  tiny  custom 
of  leaving  through  the  OUT  door  are  unnoticed  because  of 
an  idea  boiling  to  the  greatness  point.  A  gust  of  unfriendly 
wet  wind  swooshes  around  the  corner  and  scatters  your 
precious  sheets  of  notes.  Some  are  gathered,  some  fall  by 
the  wide  steps,  and  some  ideas  are  forever  lost  underneath  a 
pool  of  ballpoint  blur. 

Creative  genius  does  not  click  until  the  witching  hour 
so  it  is  best  to  relax  or  doodle,  nibble  or  nap  until  twelve. 
At  one  minute  past  you  have  your  idea  outlined  and  you 
start  scribbling  until  you  have  a  lovely  paper  of  long-hand 
cryptograms,  scratch-outs,  arrows,  mysterious  diagrams  and 
startling  circled  phrases.  You  torture  your  inspiration  with 
revision  and  punctuation  until  three-thirty,  but  not  before 
a  close  bout  between  a  pillow  and  a  dutiful  conscience.  At 
the  sound  of  the  church  tower  bell  the  weary  conscience 
is  the  winner.  However,  with  a  Sense  of  Duty,  it  lurks  in 
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the  gloomy  darkness  outside  the  warm  circle  made  by  the 
light  of  your  desk  lamp  until  another  match  is  called.  It 
occurs  when  you  finally  reach  the  typing  stage  employing 
the  Columbus  system — -hunt  and  land — and  one  eye  is  scan¬ 
ning  the  horizon  for  a  worried  parent  who  considers  eight 
hours,  or,  at  any  rate,  four,  as  a  prerequisite  for  scholarship. 

Feeling  safe  from  parental  solicitude  for  a  moment,  you 
glance  at  the  paper  and  see: 

XP:BD*ZA’SG  Q? 

You  wonder.  Did  I  decide  to  write  that  Anglo-Saxon  epic 
after  all  or  is  this  science  fiction?  Since  it  appears  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page  you  decide  to  leave  it  to  the  bewilderment  of 
someone  else. 

At  four,  your  room  looks  out  of  focus  and  the  silence  of 
a  sleeping  house  screams  for  you  to  be  sensible  and  obtain  a 
fourth  of  the  parental  formula  for  beauty  and  brightness — 
two  hours  sleep.  You  look  out  the  window  and  the  world 
is  sailing  by  in  blue-black  ribbons.  Even  the  stars  wink  and 
blink  and  nod  with  sleep.  You  rise  from  the  sill  with  a  sigh 
and  rub  the  ache  in  your  shoulder.  You  tip-toe  like  a  kitten, 
a  very  wobbly  kitten,  downstairs  to  arouse  yourself  with 
ice- water.  You  travel  by  instinct,  your  other  senses  having 
forsaken  you;  a  splash  of  cold  water  awakens  you  in  painful 
amazement  and  you  realize  what  you  are  doing.  Upstairs 
again  on  cat-toes. 

The  persuasive  hours  are  long  gone  and  the  pillow  has  no 
common-sense  appeal  anymore.  A  smug  triumph  rests  your 
feeble  heart  as  you  realize  THE  END  is  near,  and  you  acci¬ 
dentally  bang  out  some  words  on  singing  keys.  Silence. 
Then  quietly,  gleefully,  you  thththripp  out  the  last  page, 
staple,  and  endorse  your  Epic. 

You  look  out  the  window  again  and  a  warm,  orange  mist 
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is  rising  over  near  the  church  tower,  pushing  black  and  grey 
drifts  to  infinity.  One  of  the  sleepy-head  stars  scampers  be¬ 
hind  a  cloud  which  loses  its  gloom-grey  face  in  a  sunny  halo. 
The  trees  flutter;  the  birds  twitter;  the  sky  puffs  the  deep 
night  away  and  the  world  smiles.  And  you  laugh  out  loud 
and  sing,  "Fini!” 

The  dizzy,  giddy  feeling  doesn’t  bowl  you  over  at  first. 
You  look  at  the  people  in  the  subway.  Poor  creatures! 
They’ve  done  such  a  dull  thing.  They  slept  last  night  right 
through  the  start  of  a  new  day.  Oh,  how  they’d  envy  you 
if  they  knew  what  a  glorious  time  you’ve  had.  Look  at  the 
proof. 

You  reach  nervously  into  a  brief  case  and  only  relax  after 
you’ve  actually  seen  the  wonderfully  bulky  proof  of  your 
toil.  You  pat  it  lovingly  as  you  put  it  back. 

It’s  in  the  second  class  that  you  suspect  you’re  not  really 
there.  You  really  weren’t  there  during  the  first  class  but 
you  thought  you  were.  Strange  things  happen.  There’s  a 
sea  of,  are  they  heads?,  in  front  of  you;  the  owner  of  a 
voice  singing  limericks  in  the  front  of  the  room — no,  that’s 
the  lecture.  The  alarm  clock  hangs  on  the  wall.  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  suspended  in  mid-air.  These  are  your  last  coherent 
thoughts  of  the  day.  People  look  worried  about  you  when 
you  give  those  strange  answers.  You  are  blissfully  unaware 
of  their  glances  as  you  sink  deeper  and  deeper. 

You  are  kindly  led  to  the  bus  and  put  aboard  by  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  friend  who  has  rescued  you  after  you  fainted. 

"Why  did  I  faint  I  wonder?”  Two  stops  after  yours  you 
are  still  wondering.  Then  you  remember.  How  impolite 
you  were — right  in  the  middle  of  the  professor’s  sentence — 
".  .  .  and  put  a  little  more  thought  and  work  into  this  one. 
Remember,  twenty-thousand  words  for  Monday.” 
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A  Good  Night's  Work 

Patricia  Wilber ,  ’59 

One  boy,  wild  eyed,  whirled  around  and  shouted, 
"Scatter!”  and  they  darted  in  all  directions  across  the  wet 
asphalt.  Across  the  misty  ball  field  they  streamed  and  scur¬ 
ried  down  the  hill  and  over  the  wall  to  Adams  Street.  Some 
vaulted  the  hedges  and  in  a  moment  the  park  was  deserted, 
the  beams  from  its  tall  lights  moving  in  to  erase  the  shadows 
that  had  been  there  moments  before.  A  patrol  car  swung  up 
into  the  park. 

Some  of  the  Red  Devils  went  home,  and  stopped  to  hang 
over  their  porch  railings  to  wipe  the  sweat  and  dirt  from 
their  faces  and  to  cram  their  rolled  up  garrison  belts  into 
the  pockets  of  black  quilted  satin  jackets.  One  group  sat 
in  their  low-slung  jalopy  and  listened  to  the  radio  pumping 
out  Rhythm  and  Blues  tunes.  Some  wandered  into  the 
bowling  alley  or  hung  around  outside  in  fours  and  fives, 
switching  from  one  foot  to  the  other  and  not  saying  much. 
Once  in  a  while,  one  boy  would  burst  out  with  some  loud 
exclamation  or  a  couple  of  boys  would  whack  each  other 
open-handed  in  a  mock  fist  fight,  their  recent  flight  from 
the  police  half  forgotten. 

About  eleven,  Harry  and  Moose  were  shuffling  along  Par¬ 
sons  Street  when  they  met  Dick  walking  down  from  the 
park  with  his  hands  in  his  pants  pockets.  The  three  boys 
hung  back  in  the  shadow  of  the  corner  house  and  stood 
silently  for  some  moments  watching  the  mist  roll  up  from 
the  end  of  the  street. 

"Cops!”  Harry  snarled.  "We’d  have  had  that  war  sewed 
up  if  they  hadn’t  come  along.” 
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"Personally,”  Moose  slurred,  "I  don’t  think  those  guys’ll 
have  the  moxie  to  meet  us  again.  We  powdered  ’em.” 

Dick  watched  the  fog  slither  up  the  lamp  post  on  the  op¬ 
posite  curb.  He  watched  the  film  moving  down  from  the 
corner  and  gradually  Moose’s  voice  was  only  drifting  past 
him  and  his  own  mind  was  riveted  on  that  mist.  There  was 
something  funny  about  it  ...  it  was  ...  it  smelled  of  ...  . 

"Is  that  smoke?”  he  said,  suddenly  coming  to  himself  and 
recognizing  the  unmistakable  yet  faint  odor.  Without  speak¬ 
ing,  the  other  two  followed  him  along  the  gutter,  scanning 
the  houses  on  the  left  side  of  the  street.  The  breeze  kept 
coming  toward  them,  carrying  that  smoke  smell  in  it.  About 
half  way  up  the  block  the  air  was  clear  again. 

"We’ve  passed  it,”  Dick  said,  and  they  started  back. 

They  looked  from  house  to  house,  from  window  to  win¬ 
dow  where  the  dim  light  of  television  sent  a  bluish  haze  out 
into  the  night.  Only  one  house  was  darkened.  The  boys 
caught  a  faint  red  glow  at  one  of  the  side  windows.  Smoke 
was  seeping  thinly  from  around  the  casement.  Moose  ran 
to  sound  the  alarm. 

Harry  and  Dick  went  into  the  tiled  front  hall. 

"I’m  going  up;  you  get  this  floor,”  Dick  shouted,  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  his  mouth  pulling  in  a  thrill  of  fear.  Harry  banged 
on  the  door.  No  one  answered. 

"Maybe  there’s  no  one  here,”  he  said  aloud  to  himself. 
He  pounded  again.  After  a  while,  he  heard  someone  moving 
inside.  A  rumpled  looking  man  in  a  bathrobe  came  to  the 
door. 

"Clear  out,”  Harry  yelled  at  him.  "This  place  is  on  fire!” 

The  man  came  out  into  the  hall.  He  looked  up  the  stairs. 
There  was  no  smoke.  He  shook  his  cigarette  at  Harry. 

"Are  you?  .  . 
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"I’m  telling  you,  the  place  is  on  fire,”  Harry  shouted,  pull¬ 
ing  the  man  by  the  arm.  The  man  gave  him  a  shove. 

"Get  out  of  here,”  he  said.  "I  ought  to  call  the  police 
.  .  .  you  pulling  something  like  this!” 

He  slammed  the  door. 

"You  dumb  jerk!”  Harry  yelled  and  followed  Dick  up 
the  stairs. 

Dick  had  gone  into  the  second  floor  apartment  and  found 
it  empty.  The  third  floor  flat  was  locked.  He  levelled  his 
heel  at  the  lock  and  kicked.  The  door  burst  back  with  a 
bang  and  a  wall  of  smoke  lunged  at  the  boy.  It  spun  him 
back  against  the  stairs.  In  one  gasp,  his  lungs  were  filled 
with  a  tearing  dryness.  He  leaped  for  the  porch  door  at 
his  hand.  Through  the  doorglass  he  could  see  the  darkness 
outside.  His  head  was  spinning.  He  whipped  off  his  jacket, 
wrapped  it  around  his  arm  and  swung  hard  at  the  pane.  It 
didn’t  break.  He  didn’t  have  the  strength  to  swing  again  .  .  . 
"the  door  .  .  .  the  door  .  .  .  the  door.  .  .  .” 

His  brain  was  throbbing.  He  found  himself  on  the  porch 
at  last.  He  choked  and  coughed  the  smoke  out  of  his  parched 
lungs.  Through  tear-blurred  eyes  he  looked  at  the  door 
which  he  had  flung  open  after  that  moment  of  panic,  and 
shuddered,  half  from  the  cold  dampness  on  his  light  shirt 
and  half  from  knowing  what  a  few  more  minutes  of  panic 
could  have  done  to  him  had  the  flames  been  closer. 

A  woman  came  out  on  the  next-door  piazza.  Dick  didn’t 
even  look  at  her  but  turned  and  flung  himself  back  into 
the  hall  when  he  heard  her  call,  "Hey,  there’s  a  baby  in 
there!” 

One  flight  down,  Harry  met  the  wall  of  smoke.  It  hit  him 
in  the  throat  like  a  fist  and  sent  him  hurtling  down  the  stairs. 
With  his  chest  feeling  like  a  cave-in,  he  picked  himself  up 
and  faced  the  smoke  again.  He  pulled  himself  up  the  stairs 
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by  the  handrail.  Dick  heard  the  thud  of  his  second  tumble. 

“There’s  a  baby  in  .  .  .  ,”  Dick  tried  to  shout,  but  the 
words  were  stifled  in  his  throat.  Harry  couldn’t  have  heard 
anyway.  He  was  stumbling  down  the  stairs  at  the  sound  of 
fire  engines  pulling  up  outside.  A  fireman  brushed  past  him 
in  the  doorway.  Harry  grabbed  his  arm. 

“My  buddy’s  up  there,”  he  choked. 

As  the  firemen  hurried  up  the  stairs,  Dick  reached  the 
threshold  of  the  third  floor  living  room.  The  smoke  had 
broken  up  and  was  swirling  around  the  open  porch  and 
escaping  into  space,  leaving  the  room  ghostly  in  the  eerie 
reflection  of  flames.  The  firemen  searched  the  house.  It  was 
deserted.  Against  the  living  room  wall  stood  the  sofa  which 
had  already  been  burned.  It  was  shedding  sparks  as  its 
stuffing  glowed  in  a  pulsating  redness.  Flames  licked  along 
the  floors  and  up  the  walls.  The  men  picked  up  the  half- 
burned  chair  and  heaved  it  out  the  side  window.  Dick’s  face 
was  so  hot  and  dry  and  his  eyes  stung  as  he  helped  them 
move  a  table  away  from  the  burning  drapes.  On  the  table 
was  a  baby’s  picture  shrivelling  in  its  easel  folder  as  a  small 
flame  devoured  it,  spreading  from  the  lower  corner  up  and 
across  the  baby’s  face.  Dick  looked  up  once  when  a  china 
cabinet  roared  to  the  floor  where  its  blistered  veneer  and  a 
million  splinters  of  fine  glass  were  drenched  in  a  chemical 
spray. 

Harry  and  Moose  helped  in  the  bedroom.  A  blackened 
metal  crucifix  still  hung  over  the  bed  but  the  pictures  like 
those  in  the  other  rooms  had  slipped,  flaming,  down  the 
walls. 

A  crowd  had  gathered  on  the  street.  Everyone  kept  say¬ 
ing  what  an  awful  thing  it  was  and  what  a  shock  it  would 
be  to  the  landlord  when  he  and  his  family  came  back  from 
their  vacation,  and  how  wonderful  that  the  babysitter  had 
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gotten  out  with  the  baby  in  time.  Nearby,  the  rumpled 
man  from  the  lower  flat  was  whining  about  all  the  valuables 
he  had  left  inside. 

When  it  was  all  over,  Dick,  Harry,  and  Moose  stumbled 
onto  the  sidewalk,  trembling  with  excitement  and  weariness. 
Most  of  the  crowd  had  gone  home.  Dick  sat  down  on  the 
running  board  of  a  firetruck  and  lit  a  cigarette.  He  kept 
thinking  how  great  it  would  have  been  to  carry  that  baby 
out  of  the  burning  house. 

"You  did  a  good  job,  men,”  someone  said.  "A  real  good 
night’s  work.” 

Dick  looked  up  to  see  a  tall  young  policeman  smiling  at 
him.  He  froze  for  a  second  and  then  grinned  back  ner¬ 
vously  at  the  cop.  A  damp  breeze  stirred. 

"It’s  kind  of  cold,”  Dick  said. 

He  looked  around  absently  for  the  jacket  he  had  tossed 
onto  the  sidewalk  earlier. 

"Looking  for  this?”  the  cop  asked,  flinging  him  the  quilted 
jacket  with  "Red  Devils”  emblazoned  across  the  back. 

"Yeah,  thanks.” 

As  Dick  caught  the  jacket,  a  garrison  belt  flew  out  of 
the  pocket  and  landed  with  a  clatter  on  the  pavement.  Its 
heavy  buckle  glinted  in  the  truck  light.  The  cop  leaned 
over,  picked  it  up  and  stuffed  it  into  his  raincoat  pocket. 

"A  good  night’s  work,”  he  said.  .  .  .  He  walked  away. 

"It  doesn’t  matter,”  Dick  thought.  "I’ve  got  another 
belt  at  home.” 
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David  Devlin 

Ellen  E.  Whalen,  ’J8 

John  didn’t  go  to  school  that  Tuesday.  Visit¬ 
ing  was  from  two  to  four,  and  he  was  standing  in  the  parlor 
while  all  the  people  came  in  to  look  at  his  father.  He  had 
been  out  on  the  porch  just  before  they  all  started  coming, 
and  it  was  raining  a  little.  It  was  fall,  but  the  wind  was 
very  warm  and  light,  like  breathing.  .  .  .  There  was  a  big 
barberry  bush  right  in  front  of  the  porch,  beside  the  steps, 
and  a  lot  of  those  berries  that  looked  like  ladybugs  were 
lying  around;  they  were  going  to  get  stepped  on.  .  .  . 

Now,  inside,  there  was  the  cinnamon-and-peppermint 
smell  of  carnations.  He  wondered  whether  his  mother  was 
going  to  keep  any  of  the  flowers.  He  made  sure  that  the 
white  handkerchief  and  the  fountain  pen  showed  in  his 
coat  pocket,  and  when  the  women  came  over  to  him  he 
stuck  his  hand  out  fast.  One  woman  had  an  untied  shoe¬ 
lace;  her  heavy  foot  kept  nudging  out  the  tongue  of  the 
shoe.  .  .  .  They  all  kept  on  coming  in  and  it  seemed  as  if 
hardly  anybody  was  going  out  again.  .  .  .  Some  of  them  went 
upstairs  and  left  their  coats  there  and  came  down  again.  And 
the  kitchen  was  all  full  of  people.  He  wondered  how  he  was 
going  to  have  his  supper  if  all  of  them  stayed  in  there.  His 
hands  felt  very  hot  and  one  of  his  socks  kept  working  its 
way  down  under  his  heel.  It  always  did  that  when  he’d  been 
walking  a  lot,  too,  like  on  Saturdays.  .  .  . 

Sometimes  on  Saturdays  his  father  took  him  in  town  on 
the  train.  Some  days  they  bought  new  clothes  and  some  days 
they  went  to  the  show  and  they  always  had  dinner  in  a  place 
with  waiters.  And  ice  cream  in  the  station  on  the  way  home, 
if  it  wasn’t  the  rush  hour.  .  .  . 
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He  knew  the  kids  had  been  out  of  school  for  a  while; 
he  could  hear  them  out  in  the  street,  and  the  little  ones  play- 
in  the  yards.  Then  some  of  them  began  coming  in,  and  then 
some  more.  They  seemed  to  take  a  long  time.  He  didn’t 
know  whether  he  was  supposed  to  shake  hands  with  them, 
too,  and  he  looked  around  at  his  mother,  but  she  was  talking 
to  somebody.  So  he  decided  that  if  they  came  by  him  it 
would  be  all  right  if  he  just  said  hello — -"hi”  didn’t  seem 
right. 

After  a  while  he  began  to  think  that  some  of  those  kids 
had  been  in  before.  He  was  pretty  sure  of  it.  His  aunt 
kept  letting  them  in  and  smiling  at  them.  She  didn’t  know 
any  better,  she  didn’t  know  the  kids.  "Right  in  here,”  she 
told  them — she  was  always  saying  "right.”  Sit  right  down 
.  .  .  go  right  to  bed  .  .  .  right  away  .  .  .  come  right  here.  The 
kids’  shoes  bumped  up  the  steps  and  across  the  porch.  Then 
they  would  come  in,  all  together,  moving  back  and  forth 
and  very  quiet.  Sometimes  they  looked  sideways  at  John, 
very  quickly.  Most  of  them  didn’t  even  say  anything. 

Then  he  saw  David  Devlin,  and  knew  he  was  coming  in 
for  the  second  time.  John  had  watched  him  going  by  before, 
with  his  gray  fingernails,  and  black  hair  that  stuck  up  in  the 
back  like  crazy  feathers.  David  Devlin’s  been  in  here  two 
times,  he  told  himself.  David  Devlin  wasn’t  looking  at  him. 
He  was  going  along  slowly  in  the  line  with  the  other  kids. 
As  John’s  aunt  brought  the  kids  up,  David  turned  around 
to  whisper  to  another  boy,  and  his  black  eyes  were  shining 
with  interest.  All  of  a  sudden  John  remembered  the  kids  at 
the  beach,  all  lining  up  in  the  penny  arcade,  and  his  whole 
chest  felt  as  if  somebody  had  kicked  it. 

He  knew  he  could  get  out  to  the  porch  before  David, 
because  David  was  still  in  that  line.  Pretty  soon  David  came 
out  with  some  little  kids.  John’s  knuckles  slammed  hard 
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into  the  middle  of  his  face.  He  thought  the  black  eyes 
bounced  and  he  almost  wanted  to  laugh.  David’s  yelling 
brought  some  of  the  grownups  out  and  the  little  kids  ran. 
Somebody  took  John  into  the  front  hall — ".  .  .  hit  the  little 
Devlin  boy!”  .  .  .  better  take  him  right  ...” 

John’s  uncle  started  him  up  the  stairs.  But  he  turned 
around  on  the  first  landing  and  looked  at  his  uncle. 

"You  can’t  put  me  in  my  room,”  he  told  him.  "It’s  all 
full  of  their  coats.” 

His  uncle  was  looking  right  back  at  him. 

"All  right,  John,”  he  said  in  a  quiet  voice,  but  he  didn’t 
move. 

John  took  hold  of  the  bannister  and  coughed. 

"I  want  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  Then  I’m  going  back  in 
there  again.” 

His  uncle  went  downstairs  ahead  of  him,  and  started 
talking  to  some  people  in  the  hall.  John  stopped  outside  the 
kitchen.  It  was  still  full  of  all  those  people.  His  chest  was 
hurting  again  ...  he  made  up  his  mind  to  walk  right  through 
all  of  them  for  that  water. 
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Poems— Nancy  Riggs,  ’58 


Twenty-Second  Coming 

What  shall  ive  do  with  this  absurdity 

This  lumpy,  shapeless  prime  matter 
floating  after  us  like  the 
smell  of  Squires’? 

How  to  conjure  up  a  form  acceptable, 

( not  to  the  potency,  which  isn’t  especially  fussy ) 
to  all  the  kindly  moral  people  on  the  sidewalks ? 

Never  had  I  less 

intent,  imagination,  interest. 

In  the  breathless  world,  holloweyed  of  hunger, 

lips  smirking,  smeared  with  chocolate  frosting . 

Who  am  I  to  tell  them  bread  is  better  for  them? 

Now  shall  I  make  my  sotd, 

sturdy  and  upright,  grinning  grimly 
like  a  piano? 

Shall  1  weatherproof  it  against  the  stormy  people 
who  will  surely  be  lurking  to  steal  it, 
in  and  around  the  filing  cabinets? 

People,  1  am  prepared!  Cheer  on  your  sidewalks, 

I  will  be  actualized ! 

Curse  in  your  filing  cabinets,  I  will  convert  you . 

Week  after  next . 
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Meanwhile,  a  pox  on  Norman  Vincent  Peale. 
T oday  and  tomorrow  and  the  day  after,  and 
the  day  after  that, 

I  will  leap  and  shout  and  p erne -in- a- gyre 
I  will  revel  in  an  orgy  of  negative  thinking, 
Sing  creakily,  and  off-key,  but  loud,  loud . 
And  dance  with  no  grace  at  all, 
and  dance  and  dance . 


All  of  a  Sudden-Meteor 

All  of  a  sudden — meteor ! 

Careening  through  a  cobweb-cornered  morning 
( Tasting  of  copper,  smelling  of  warmed-over  coffee ) 
Streaming  red- gold- green-blue  fire,  without  a  warning . 
Look,  it  swims  white  in  the  windows,  chars  the  walls 
Leaps,  roman  candle -like,  then  dies  a-borning. 

See,  we  stand  stupid,  blinking ,  almost  blind, 

Round -eyed,  gape-mouthed  as  though  surprised  in  yawning * 

When,  of  a  sudden,  something  catches  fire 
That  no  one  in  the  place  suspected  could, 

The  best  thing  then,  to  do  from  that  day  on 
Is  to  watch  and,  cautiously,  tv  ait  and  never  tire; 

Watch  mildewy  things  whose  souls  are  made  of  wood 
For  even  tinder  burns  more  violent  than  dawn . 
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The  Indispensable 
Farmer s  Almanac 

Joanne  Meyer,  ’59 

OvER  a  century  ago,  a  young  boy  in  a  small  pub¬ 
lishing  shop  was  preparing  an  almanac  for  print.  Suddenly 
he  noticed  that  the  weather  forecast  for  the  thirteenth  of 
July  was  missing  and  turned  to  the  editor  to  ask  what  was  to 
be  placed  under  that  date.  He  received  a  hasty,  "Anything, 
anything!”  in  reply.  So,  the  lad  set  up:  "Rain,  Hail,  and 
Snow.” 

But  when  it  came  to  that  day,  it  really  did  rain,  hail,  and 
snow.  Since  then,  this  often-repeated,  though  apocryphal, 
anecdote  of  T he  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac  has  crept  into  almost 
every  consideration  of  that  twenty-five  cent  package  of  wit 
and  wisdom,  fact  and  fantasy. 

That  package  had  a  small  hole  drilled  neatly  through  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  its  yellow-paper  cover,  so  that  it 
might  be  hung  on  a  kitchen  nail,  ready  for  service  at  any 
time,  on  any  subject  from  the  date  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Hesperus  to  the  proper  storage  of  carrots. 

Although  most  of  its  readers  are  Eastern  farmers,  the 
Almanac  is  also  popular  with  city  dwellers  nostalgic  for 
country  life.  In  fact,  its  appeal  to  subway  straphangers  is 
almost  as  great  as  its  charm  for  rural  philosophers  who 
gather  around  the  cracker  barrel.  Inside,  both  find  a  blend 
of  dry  humor  and  moral  tales,  sermons  and  old  jokes,  cha¬ 
rades  and  recipes  for  stuffed  mushrooms,  along  with  many 
other  bits  of  "new,  useful,  and  entertaining  matter” — about 
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"hiccough  cure”  (block  nose  and  ears,  swallow  three  times) ; 
about  "hen  setting  on  duck  eggs”  (thirty  days). 

It  is  the  oldest  continuously  published  periodical  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  It  appeared  five  years  after  the  birth  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  forecast  the  weather  108  years  ahead  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  circulated  agricultural  data  seventy  years 
before  there  was  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  charted 
the  movements  of  the  planets  long  before  man  even  knew  of 
the  existence  of  Neptune  and  Pluto. 

In  colonial  times  The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac  and  the 
Bible  were  the  only  reading  matter  in  many  a  household.  The 
Almanac  rode  west  with  many  a  pioneer  and  found  its  way 
into  the  red  schoolhouses,  the  sod  huts,  and  the  log  cabins 
of  the  founders  of  our  nation.  It  has  often  settled  after¬ 
supper  arguments  on  such  subjects  as  the  best  time  to  plant 
onions,  the  date  of  McKinley’s  assassination,  and  on  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  things. 

Some  of  the  Old  Farmer’s  reports  retain  their  popu¬ 
larity  year  after  year.  In  fact,  the  Almanac  has  changed 
little  over  the  years.  The  editors  keep  their  readers  abreast 
of  the  times  by  slowly  dropping  old  items  and  by  even  more 
slowly  substituting  new  ones.  It  was  with  no  small  amount 
of  reluctance  that  they  stopped  printing  carriage  fares,  dis¬ 
tances  between  taverns,  notes  on  candle  improvements,  and 
the  way  to  resuscitate  the  drowned  by  means  of  hot  ashes. 

Not  until  1841  did  the  editors  print  railroad  maps,  when 
they  decided  that  rail  lines  were  on  a  par  with  the  stage¬ 
coaches  that  ran  from  Boston.  Data  on  aviation  appeared 
rarely  until  the  1930’s,  when  the  industry  had  been  fairly 
well  established. 


Maintaining  its  balance  through  two  world  wars,  the 
Almanac  took  the  advent  of  the  Atomic  Age  in  stride.  In 
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the  1947  edition  the  editors  admitted  that  the  world  and 
America  were  "in  the  throes  of  postwar  adjustment,”  but 
distinguished  forces  at  work  which  might  give  "greater 
individual  happiness  and  progress  than  the  world  has  ever 
before  witnessed.” 

After  this  calm  discussion  of  the  Atomic  Age,  they  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  for  errors  in  the  1945  issue,  and  pointed  out: 

On  page  6  2,  Joseph  Goodale  should  have  been  qualified  as 
having  procreated  a  daughter  who  was  to  become  Robert  B.  Thomas’ 
mother.  Also  there  was  a  difference  in  Length  of  Days,  Sunset  and 
Sunrise  times  between  this  almanac  and  the  times  computed  by 
certain  others — occasioned  by  the  'refinement  of  our  formula  in  the 
year  following  Leap  Year,  at  which  time  sidereal  time  and  mun¬ 
dane  time  start  off  on  another  of  their  "quadrennial”  honeymoons*. 

As  the  1946  edition  revealed  no  such  variations,  we  take  it  that 
Mr.  Astronomer  found  no  need,  after  1945,  of  accounting  for  any¬ 
thing  but  continued  cordial  and  harmonious  relations  between  sky 
and  earth. 

Most  of  the  space  in  the  Almanac  is  taken  up  by  the 
Farmer’s  Calendar,  a  column  of  practical  advice  and  philo¬ 
sophic  comment  which  accompanies  the  astronomical  cal¬ 
culations  and  the  rhyming  day-to-day  weather  forecast.  As 
a  rule,  the  Old  Farmer  has  little  interest  in  controversial 
topics,  such  as  politics  and  economics.  Once,  however,  in 
1808,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  views  on  academies: 

Now  let  your  boys  and  girls  attend  school.  Send  them  to  the 
common  town  school,  rather  than  to  an  academy.  Fun,  frolick, 
and  filigree  are  too  much  practised  at  the  academies  for  the  benefit 
of  a  farmer’s  boy.  Let  them  have  a  solid  and  useful  education. 

It  was  in  1792  that  The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac  was  estab¬ 
lished — by  shrewd  Robert  Bailey  Thomas,  a  Massachusetts 
bookseller.  Today,  nine  editors  later,  the  Almanac’ s  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  advertising  salesman,  proofreader,  handy  man, 
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and  janitor  is  a  Dublin,  New  Hampshire  villager  named 
Robb  Sagendorph.  He  is  a  lanky,  laconic,  seventh-generation 
down-Easter,  who  also  published  a  monthly  magazine, 
Yankee .  He  lives  as  well  as  looks  his  part.  Such  phrases  as 
"but  now  let  us  goodnight”  pop  up  in  his  speech,  and  he 
may  speak  of  an  individual  as  "the  kind  of  man  that  carries 
his  money  in  his  pocket.”  He  wears  a  battered  hat  and  car¬ 
ries  a  split-wood  market  basket  instead  of  a  brief  case  as  he 
strides  along  the  streets  of  Dublin  looking  for  items  for  the 
Almanac .  His  Puritan  ancestors  would  have  frowned  on 
some  of  his  habits;  he  puffs  at  cigarettes  all  day  and  likes 
both  red  and  white  wine. 

A  two-hundred-year-old  white  clapboard  cottage  with 
red  shutters,  on  Main  Street,  in  Dublin,  houses  the  Almanac’s 
offices.  Its  two  front  rooms  serve  as  the  bookkeeping,  circu¬ 
lation,  and  mailing  departments.  Sagendorph’s  office,  the 
smaller  of  the  two  rooms  at  the  back  of  the  cottage,  is  clut¬ 
tered  with  old  steel  files,  a  battered  wooden  desk  and  match¬ 
ing  chair,  a  straight  chair  for  visitors,  unpainted  pine  shelves, 
a  deer’s-hoof  thermometer,  and  a  stuffed  redheaded  wood¬ 
pecker.  Through  a  hole  cut  in  one  wall,  Sagendorph  can 
look  into  the  adjoining  office  at  the  editorial  and  advertising 
departments.  The  eyes  of  this  direct  descendant  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  fall  first  on  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  This  is  Richard  Merrifield,  a  dark,  taciturn,  young 
man,  who  is  the  editor  of  Yankee .  Neither  he  nor  Sagen¬ 
dorph  is  fazed  by  the  coincidence  of  their  ancestry.  Sagen¬ 
dorph  knew  Merrifield  as  a  competent  book  editor  and 
hired  him  before  he  knew  of  their  historical  linkage. 

In  the  far  corner  of  this  room  sits  the  advertising  director, 
Edward  Van  Zile,  a  polished,  white-haired  newspaperman 
of  the  old  school,  retired  journalist  of  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can,  Merrifield  and  Van  Zile  are  hemmed  in  with  over- 
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flowing  boxes  of  everything  from  antiquarian  books  to 
vacuum  cleaner  parts  and  by  a  Franklin  stove,  a  150-year- 
old  hand  press  that  is  still  used  for  pulling  proof,  a  stuffed 
ground  hog,  and  a  mounted  deer’s  head,  as  well  as  by  a  large, 
broken  model  of  a  whaling  ship. 

The  three  men  lunch  daily  in  the  cottage’s  upstairs  room 
and  take  turns  in  washing  the  lunch  dishes,  shoveling  snow, 
and  carrying  firewood. 

This  easy-going  atmosphere  in  which  the  Almanac  flour¬ 
ishes  was  brought  about  by  the  call  of  a  jobless  printer  one 
day  in  193  5. 

By  the  time  Sagendorph  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1922, 
he  had  spent  enough  vacations  on  a  farm  to  have  discovered, 
in  spite  of  his  Boston  upbringing,  that  he  liked  farm  life,  and 
had  worked  enough  on  the  Harvard  Lampoon  to  have 
known  that  he  had  an  affinity  for  writing.  However,  he 
followed  the  conventional  pattern  and  went  to  work  in  the 
New  York  office  of  his  family’s  steel  fabricating  business.  He 
married,  had  two  daughters,  and  developed  a  definite  dis¬ 
taste  for  city  life.  He  tried  every  job  from  steel  handler  to 
vice-president. 

The  depression  turned  out  to  be  his  excuse  for  leaving  the 
business  life,  and  in  1930  he  withdrew  to  New  Hampshire 
to  experiment  with  farming  and  with  writing.  Sagendorph 
soon  realized  that  he  was  not  a  farmer,  but  one  day  in  193  5 
an  unemployed  printer  called,  seeking  a  small  job  of  print¬ 
ing  for  the  local  library,  of  which  Sagendorph  was  an  officer. 
They  talked  about  the  publishing  business  and  by  nightfall 
had  decided  to  launch  a  new  monthly  magazine,  called 
Yankee  and  devoted  to  stories,  poems,  and  articles  about 
New  England  life. 

The  printing  end  of  the  business  quickly  collapsed,  and 
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Yankee  had  not  as  yet  become  profitable.  However,  by  1940, 
it  had  been  recognized  as  the  voice  of  New  England,  and 
Sagendorph  was  offered  an  opportunity  to  publish  and  edit 
the  tottering  Almanac . 

A  Boston  book  publisher,  Little,  Brown,  and  Company, 
had  taken  over  the  Almanac  when  its  eighth  editor  died  in 
193  5.  During  the  next  five  years  the  company  tried  to 
modernize  the  Old  Farmer ,  but  its  circulation  dropped 
steadily.  Yet,  as  soon  as  Sagendorph  gave  it  back  its  old 
format,  it  prospered  overnight  and  grew  to  more  than  double 
its  previous  circulation. 

His  first  step  in  this  renascence  of  the  Almanac  was  to 
hire  three  corresponding  editorial  specialists  to  assist  him — 
Benjamin  Rice,  David  Morton,  and  Loring  Andrews. 

Benjamin  Rice,  a  cattle  and  apple  farmer  of  Peterborough, 
New  Hampshire,  is  the  author  of  the  famous  Farmer’s  Cal¬ 
endar.  He  also  contributes  the  "anecdotes  and  pleasantries” 
that  brighten  the  Almanac. 

The  brief  poem  at  the  top  of  each  monthly  calendar  page 
is  written  by  husky  David  Morton,  who  moved  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  New  England  to  teach  English  and  coach  foot¬ 
ball  at  the  Deerfield  Academy. 

Friendly,  but  reserved,  Loring  Andrews,  formerly  of  the 
astronomy  department  at  Harvard  Observatory,  provides  the 
Almanac  with  all  of  its  astronomical  data,  including  the 
"special  corrections  and  calculations”  by  which  this  data, 
"fitted  for  Boston  and  the  New  England  States,”  can 
"answer  for  all  the  United  States.” 

The  corresponding  editors  turn  out  about  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  Almanac’s  contents.  The  rest  is  produced  by  Sagen¬ 
dorph,  who  spends  five  months  of  his  full  time,  and  many 
of  his  days  and  evenings  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  at  this 
task. 
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He  does  much  research  in  old  magazines  and  newspapers 
and  can  produce  an  essay  called  ''Fantastic,  Hygienic,  and 
Quaternion!”  on  the  mushroom.  Old  books  often  give  him 
tales  like  that  explaining  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the 
Forget-me-not: 

Two  lovers  were  loitering  along  the  margin  of  a  lake,  on  a  fine 
summer  evening,  when  the  maiden  discovered  some  flowers  of  the 
Myosotis  growing  on  the  water,  close  to  the  bank  of  an  island,  and 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  She  expressed  a  desire  to  possess 
them,  when  her  knight,  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  plunged  into 
the  water,  and  swimming  to  the  spot,  cropped  the  wished-for  plant; 
but  his  strength  was  unable  to  fulfil  the  object  of  his  daring;  and 
feeling  that  he  could  not  regain  the  shore,  although  very  near  it, 
he  threw  the  flowers  upon  the  bank,  and  casting  a  last  affectionate 
look  upon  his  lady-love,  he  said,  'Forget  me  not/  and  was  buried  in 
the  water. 

Or  Sagendorph  may  call  on  an  eighty-year-old  farmer, 
whose  house  and  furniture  have  been  built  of  eighty-five 
varieties  of  wood,  for  a  paragraph  on  timber. 

He  lists  motor  vehicle  and  fish  and  game  laws,  works 
out  a  gestation  table  for  animals  ranging  from  dogs  to  she 
buffaloes,  charts  planting  and  harvesting  dates  for  vegetables 
and  grain,  defines  rain  as  "drops  large  enough  to  splatter  on 
the  old  man’s  bald  head”  and  snow  as  "when  a  cat’s  tracks 
are  visible  on  the  barn  roof,”  and  adds  such  useful  home  tips 
as  "Old  soap  lasts  much  longer  than  fresh  soap  so  buy  your 
family  supply  well  in  advance.” 

He  recommends  Stix,  advertised  in  the  Almanac,  for  your 
loose  plates  and  sore  gums.  Stix  makes  false  teeth  fit  snug 
and  best  of  all,  offers  a  money  back  guarantee.  Or  how 
would  you  like  an  engagement  and  wedding  ring  to  match 
for  the  unbelievably  low  price  of  only  $2.98  plus  tax?  And 
with  a  full  year  guarantee  besides. 
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Does  your  baby  need  shoes?  Is  the  high  cost  of  living  keep¬ 
ing  you  from  getting  them?  The  Almanac  has  your  answer: 
"Make  slippers  for  children  out  of  your  old  felt  hats.  Trace 
around  a  shoe  on  the  felt  with  a  pencil.  Cut  out  the  felt. 
Crochet  uppers  and  sew  them  onto  the  soles,  using  a  ribbon 
or  yarn  at  the  top  to  keep  them  on.” 

But  by  far  Robb  Sagendorph’s  best-known  work  on  The 
Old  Farmer’s  Almanac  is  his  forecast  of  the  coming  year’s 
weather.  In  this  capacity  he  is  known  as  Abe  Weatherwise, 
who  may  forecast  that  a  day  will  be  warm,  but  who  will 
never  say  how  warm  it  will  be.  Abe  supposedly  possesses  a 
secret  weather  formula  that  has  been  handed  down  from 
editor  to  editor  of  the  Almanac .  He  is  especially  proud  of 
his  accurate  forecast  for  last  winter,  which  read:  "As  severe 
as  any  of  the  20th  century,”  and  summarizes  the  weather 
as  it  was  week  by  week  "not  so  much  to  ‘prove’  Abe’s  prow¬ 
ess  as  to  leave  a  record  of  the  winter  as  it  did  happen  for 
future  generations.” 

Abe  introduces  this  March  with  the  poem: 

The  wind  is  north-northeast, 

A  bane  to  man  and  beast, 

A  whisper,  then  a  roar 
The  rages  at  the  door, 

And  tries  the  shuttered  blind 
For  what  it  means  to  find.  .  . 

We’ll  say  a  prayer,  my  dear, 

For  men  alone  who  hear 
That  sound,  and  no  one  near. 

"Dusty  and  gusty.  Rain  that  is  plain,”  he  continues.  "First 
signs  of  spring  don’t  mean  anything.”  Then  he  philosophizes 
about  weeds,  concluding  with  "Mulch  ’em  under,  hoe  ’em 
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under,  burn  ’em  out,  grow  ’em  out.  .  .  .  But — you  know 
weeds.” 

The  startling  accuracy  of  these  forecasts  is  the  Almanac’s 
greatest  claim  to  fame.  Bakers  set  their  orders  by  them, 
brides,  their  wedding  dates,  and  social  clubs,  their  picnics 
and  carnivals.  Moreover,  they  are  widely  used  by  farmers 
and  seafarers.  During  the  war,  the  Office  of  Censorship  took 
the  1942  edition  off  the  newsstands,  fearing  that  its  weather 
data  might  aid  the  enemy.  After  considerable  parleying, 
the  Almanac  reappeared  and  remained  throughout  the  war. 
The  weather  data  was  the  same,  but,  by  government  request, 
the  word  "forecast”  was  changed  to  "indications.” 

Then,  in  July,  when  Sagendorph’s  own  work  and  that  of 
Andrews,  Morton,  and  Rice  are  finished,  he  sends  a  copy 
to  a  Boston  compositor  who  has  owned  the  Almanac’s  per¬ 
sonal  type  face  for  over  150  years.  It  takes  two  months  to 
hand-set  the  twenty-four  quaint  calendar  pages.  The  rest  of 
the  text  is  set  by  machine.  In  September  the  plates  are  sent 
to  a  Meriden,  Connecticut  printer  who  runs  off  the  Almanac 
on  the  same  rotary  press  that  was  used  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Finally,  on  November  first,  The  Old  Farmer’s  Al¬ 
manac  appears  in  newsstands  and  in  bookstores  across  the 
nation. 

No  doubt  it  will  continue  to  appear  for  many  more  years 
to  tell  us  to  carry  umbrellas  in  August,  to  advise  us  to  sharp¬ 
en  knives  on  sandpaper,  and  to  warn  us  not  to  "fish  on  ye 
dark,  cold,  cloudy  days  except  after  the  first  day  of  such  a 
spell  has  passed  and  then  three  in  the  afternoon  is  ye  best 
time.” 
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Out  of  Sequence 

BOOK 

Concerto  magic  in  a  music  class 

flutter-flies  the  pages,  spirals  wild 

Warsaw  wonder  crescendoes  in  a  Life- query  heart . 

Bewildered  tears  cascading  down  the  days 
for  youth  must  follow  by  the  book . 

Renounce  all  joy-dance  days  and  blind-jump  hours ! 

But — all  alone? — where  are  the  others  going? 

i 

Years  wind -thumb  the  pages, 

One  year  snaps  the  primer  shut 
and  after-bell-clang  .  .  .  calm. 

BELL 

Through  the  prayer-still  corridors 
Gloom  waits  9 til 

Braze  and  bronze  jangle  the  quiet, 

Breaking  the  day  into  chime -seasons. 

And 
In  there 
Beauty  waits . 

CANDLE 

Here, 

peace  mutes  the  after-clang, 
whisper-flickers  on  the  altar, 
and  Love  is  shadow-hidden. 

Barbara  Concannon,  ’58 
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The  Province  of  Joy 

Sheila  Carroll,  ’57 

T HE  beginning  was  simple,  as  beginnings  usually 
are.  The  first  recollection  I  had  was  of  the  house.  It  was 
one  of  those  old  brownstones,  hidden  away  in  one  of  the 
side-streets  off  Mt.  Vernon  Street.  I  can’t  recall  the  name 
of  the  street,  but  I  know  that  it  was  only  paved  on  one  side 
and  Martin’s  house  was  on  the  unpaved  part.  During  winter, 
the  snow  fell  on  the  frozen  mud  and  made  a  crackling 
sound  when  you  stepped  on  it.  This  was  the  only  time  I  was 
ever  allowed  to  walk  in  mud  and  I  suppose  one  of  the  reasons 
I  liked  going  there  at  first  was  because  I  could  run  through 
the  mud  and  the  snow  without  caring  about  dirty  rubbers 
or  wet  feet. 

My  father  brought  me  there  the  first  time.  We  were  walk¬ 
ing  one  day  along  Mt.  Vernon  Street  and  father  was  telling 
me  about  the  people  who  lived  in  the  houses  on  the  hill  and 
Louisburg  Square.  He  had  lived  in  Boston  all  his  life  and, 
being  in  the  newspaper  business,  he  had  gotten  to  know  all 
of  its  faults  and  most  of  its  virtues,  but  I  think  that  the 
virtues  were  more  important  to  him  than  the  faults.  He 
wanted  me  to  love  his  city  as  much  as  he  did,  but  he  knew 
he  could  not  force  me  to  it.  Instead,  he  let  me  discover 
things  for  myself.  He  would  always  be  there  to  help  me 
understand  the  why  of  it,  but  he  always  let  me  see  it  first. 

We  had  been  talking  that  day,  as  we  walked  along  the 
hill,  about  my  studies — whether  I  liked  them  or  not,  what 
my  favorite  subject  was.  I  told  him  that  I  liked  singing  best 
and  drawing  second.  I  was  truthful  about  the  singing,  but 
I  think  I  mentioned  drawing  second  because  I  knew  how 
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much  it  would  please  Father.  Painting  had  always  been  his 
first  love,  and,  though  he  did  not  paint  himself,  he  never 
missed  a  first  showing  and  he  would  try  to  help  any  artist 
whom  he  thought  was  sincere  and  had  integrity — a  word 
which  I  did  not  understand  very  well  at  the  time. 

When  we  turned  into  the  side  street  I  asked  him  where 
we  were  going,  because  we  usually  went  straight  down  Mt. 
Vernon  Street  into  the  Common  where  I  would  feed  the 
pigeons.  I  do  not  remember  what  he  said,  but  I  knew  that 
some  surprise  was  waiting  for  me,  and,  as  we  stepped  through 
the  crackling  mud,  I  felt  that  no  matter  what  it  was  I  would 
like  it. 

There  was  no  doorbell  in  the  house,  and  I  did  not  know 
how  we  would  get  in,  or  let  the  people  know  we  were  there, 
but  Father  just  walked  in  and  up  the  stairs  as  if  he  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  walking  in  on  people  unannounced.  As  we 
walked  to  the  top  floor,  Father  told  me  that  we  were  going 
to  meet  Mr.  Martin  Chase,  a  painter,  and  that  Mr.  Chase 
would  show  me  many  beautiful  things  and,  perhaps,  help 
me  with  my  drawing.  I  don’t  think  that  the  idea  appealed 
to  me  very  much,  and  I  regretted  having  told  Father  that  I 
liked  drawing  second  best.  Then  I  saw  Martin. 

He  did  not  look  like  a  painter,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
like  my  conception  of  a  painter.  He  did  not  have  a  short, 
brown  beard  or  a  somber,  brooding  look.  His  sparse  gray 
hair  was  straggly  and  wisps  of  it  stuck  out  around  his  round 
face,  making  him  look  like  a  bearded  apple.  He  smiled  at 
me  and  shook  my  hand,  as  if  I  were  some  very  important 
person  whom  he  had  been  most  eager  to  meet.  Then  he  told 
me  he  would  like  to  paint  my  picture  sometime  because,  as 
he  said  to  father,  "Chestnut  hair  and  green  eyes  are  a  de¬ 
light  to  paint.”  I  think  I  loved  him  then.  I  had  always 
thought  my  hair  was  brown. 
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He  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  see  his  studio,  and,  in  my 
most  grown-up  voice,  I  told  him  that  I  would  like  very 
much  to  see  it  because  I  had  never  seen  an  artist’s  studio 
before.  He  led  us  through  a  long,  dark  hallway  into  a  room 
flooded  with  light.  There  was  no  furniture  in  the  room,  only 
a  bare  easel  and  a  paint-stained  palette.  I  asked  him  where 
his  paintings  were  and  he  told  me  that  all  of  them  were  on 
exhibition  at  the  moment,  but  that  he  could  show  me  some¬ 
thing  better  than  his  paintings.  He  took  me  over  to  a  little 
alcove  off  the  studio  where  the  light  did  not  quite  reach. 
Then  he  bent  down  and  turned  on  a  small  floor  lamp,  the 
kind  that  photographers  have  in  their  studios,  only  not  as 
bright. 

The  alcove  was  about  eight  feet  long  and,  like  the  studio, 
unfurnished.  But  it  did  not  need  furniture.  On  the  far 
wall  was  a  large  canvas — a  Madonna — dominating  the  room, 
and  the  light  from  the  lamp  seemed  lost  in  the  light  that 
flowed  from  the  painting.  It  was  a  simple  composition  in 
classical  Spanish  style — I  learned  later  that  it  was  by  Murillo 
— but  I  did  not  know  about  style  or  composition  at  the 
time.  I  only  knew  that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  picture  I 
had  ever  seen.  I  felt  the  light  from  the  Madonna — that 
wonderful,  holy  light — flow  into  me  suddenly,  the  way 
moonlight  does.  I  did  not  say  anything  for  a  long  while  and 
then  I  thought  I  should  say  something,  for  Father  and 
Martin  were  standing,  looking  at  me,  waiting  to  know  how 
I  felt  about  it. 

"Thank  you,”  I  said,  and  that  was  all. 

Father  and  Martin  smiled  at  each  other,  then  smiled  at 
me,  and  I  knew  that  somehow  they  had  understood.  They 
talked  together  for  a  few  minutes,  but  I  could  not  say 
whether  they  talked  of  me,  or  painting,  or  Martin’s  exhibi- 
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tion.  I  wanted  to  know  the  painting  so  well  that  I  could 
feel  its  light  when  I  went  to  sleep  and  it  was  so  dark  that 
even  the  moonlight  would  not  come  to  me.  How  long  I 
stood  there  I  do  not  know — perhaps  five  minutes,  perhaps 
an  hour.  When  Father  came  to  me  and  said  we  were  leav¬ 
ing,  I  must  have  looked  as  if  I  were  about  to  cry,  for  he 
asked  me  if  anything  were  wrong. 

I  didn’t  say  anything;  I  was  afraid  that  if  I  did  I’d  cry, 
and  I  didn’t  want  to  cry — I  was  too  old  for  that.  I  looked 
at  Father  and  then  at  Martin.  Martin  knew.  He  asked 
Father  to  let  me  come  and  see  him  again,  and  said  that  I 
could  come  any  time  I  wanted  and  that  he  would  see  that  I 
got  home  safely.  For  a  moment  I  felt  very  strange,  as  if 
someone  had  looked  inside  me  and  picked  out  all  my  thoughts 
and  feelings.  I  did  not  have  to  tell  Martin  about  the  picture 
because  he  could  already  see  how  I  felt.  Then  I  thought, 
“How  nice  that  he  can  see.  Now  words  won’t  matter  so 
much  and  I  can  say  anything  to  him  and  he’ll  understand.” 

f  • 

That  was  the  beginning.  A  simple  one,  as  I  said.  And  the 
beginning  grew  into  days  of  joy  each  time  I  went  to  see 
Martin  and  my  Madonna.  I  could  not  go  every  day,  because 
I  had  things  to  do  at  home  and  in  school,  but  that  made  the 
days  of  meeting  even  happier,  because  they  were  long  await¬ 
ed.  Each  time  I  came  home  from  Martin’s  place  I  would 
put  a  red  circle  around  the  date  in  my  desk  calendar  and 
write  in  my  diary,  “Today  I  went  to  see  Martin  and  the 
Madonna.”  As  I  remember  it,  I  never  wrote  anything  else 
in  that  diary.  All  the  other  pages  were  completely  blank — 
the  only  days  that  counted  were  the  ones  on  which  I  could 
write  that  sentence. 

What  was  said  between  Martin  and  me  during  that  year 
I  remember  only  vaguely.  Images  come  faintly  to  mind  and 
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I  seem  to  recall  talking  about  the  painting  and  how  it  made 
me  feel.  When  I  told  Martin  that  I  liked  the  light  and  that 
it  went  through  me  in  a  funny  way,  he  smiled  and  looked 
very  happy,  though  I  did  not  know  why  or  how  I  pleased 
him. 

Blissfully  the  year  passed.  I  was  so  very  happy  that  I  some¬ 
times  wondered  if  I  would  be  disappointed  when  I  grew 
up,  knowing  that  I  could  never  be  as  happy  again. 

One  day,  towards  Spring,  I  splashed  through  the  mud  in 
front  of  Martin’s  house,  ran  up  the  stairs,  and  started  call¬ 
ing  before  I  got  to  the  top,  "Martin,  Martin,  I  saw  a  robin 
today.  It’s  the  first  one  I’ve  seen  this  year.  I’ll  bet  it’s  the 
first  one  in  Boston.” 

There  wasn’t  any  answer.  I  tried  the  door;  it  was  locked. 
I  called  and  called  and  called  his  name,  until  the  tears  came. 
Then,  crying  all  the  way,  I  ran  home. 

Father  came  to  my  room,  as  soon  as  he  came  home,  and 
told  me  that  Martin  had  to  go  away  for  a  while,  but  that  he 
would  be  back  in  a  few  months.  Martin  had  asked  Father 
to  tell  me  that  the  Madonna  was  with  him  and  that  he  loved 
me  very  much.  I  stopped  crying  then,  not  because  I  would 
not  miss  them,  but  because,  with  a  child’s  trust,  I  knew  that 
as  long  as  Martin  had  the  picture,  they  were  both  safe. 

The  days  came  and  went  more  slowly  during  the  months 
that  Martin  was  away.  When  three  months  passed  and  he 
did  not  return,  my  faith  grew  less.  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  think  that  I  would  never  see  them  again  and  so  I  thought 
less  and  less  about  them.  I  might  even  have  forgotten 
them  altogether  if  Martin  had  not  returned  in  August. 

This  time  the  mud  was  caked  and  dry  on  the  little  street, 
and  I  walked  on  the  paved  side  because  I  was  wearing  white 
kidskin  shoes  that  were  hard  to  clean.  I  walked  slowly,  part¬ 
ly  because  it  was  very  hot  and  partly  because  I  was  afraid 
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of  seeing  them  again.  After  all,  I  had  lost  faith,  if  only  for 
a  while. 

Martin  greeted  me  quietly,  then  brought  me  to  the  alcove, 
and  the  old,  strange  feeling  of  being  penetrated  by  that  light 
came  over  me,  and  I  knew  that  we  were  all  safe  again.  Mar¬ 
tin  asked  me  if  I  liked  the  picture  very  much  and  I  told  him 
that  I  loved  it  more  than  anything  in  the  world.  Then 
he  said  that  he  was  only  back  for  a  visit  and  that  he  would 
have  to  go  away  again,  perhaps  for  a  long,  long  time,  and 
that  he  would  take  the  Madonna  with  him. 

Knowing  how  the  separation  would  affect  me  he  said 
quietly,  "At  this  moment  you  think  you  will  never  see  any¬ 
thing  beautiful  again.  But  you  will  discover  beauty  in  many 
objects,  and  you  will  see  other  paintings  which  give  you  a 
different  feeling,  but  the  same  delight.” 

I  know  I  did  not  believe  him  and  he  must  have  felt  my 
doubt.  Very  softly,  as  if  he  were  repeating  a  magic  phrase, 
he  said,  "I  promise  you,  you  will  have  beauty  all  your  life 
long.  You  will  never  be  without  it,  because  you  have  known 
it  once,  and  you  will  always  know  what  you  are  seeking.” 

We  stood  together  for  a  long,  long  while  and  looked  at 
the  Madonna,  then  he  kissed  me  on  the  forehead  and  we  said 
goodbye. 

I  never  saw  him  again  after  that,  but  somehow  I  did  not 
miss  him.  It  was  not  that  he  was  less  dear  to  me  than  be¬ 
fore;  if  anything,  as  the  years  went  by,  the  memory  of  Mar¬ 
tin  and  my  Madonna  became  more  precious.  As  his  promise 
to  me  came  true,  and  I  found  beauty  wherever  I  looked, 
I  realized  that  he  would  always  be  with  me  in  a  deeper  way 
than  I  could  have  known  at  the  time. 

Later,  my  father  told  me  that  Martin  had  died  that 
long-ago  December,  in  a  sanatorium.  Martin  had  asked 
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Father  not  to  tell  me  until  I  was  ready  for  it,  and  I  think 
he  meant  by  that — until  his  promise  had  been  fulfilled. 

He  had  been  sick  for  many  years  and  when  I  met  him  he 
was  almost  penniless.  His  pictures  had  not  been  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  that  first  day,  they  had  been  sold — to  pay  hospital  ex¬ 
penses.  Everything  he  owned  had  been  sold — except  the 
Madonna. 

Martin  wrote  to  Father  only  once  after  he  left  that  last 
time.  He  said  that  he  was  happy  where  he  was,  and,  as  he 
phrased  it,  "How  could  I  be  otherwise?  I  have  with  me  the 
quintessence  of  beauty.  My  one  remaining  wish  is  that  others 
know  the  same  joy  that  you  and  I  have  felt  in  knowing  the 
beautiful.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  this  truth  to  any¬ 
one,  it  is  to  your  daughter.  If  that  is  true,  then  I  can  ask 
for  nothing  more.  I  will  die  believing  this  is  so.” 

What  happened  to  the  painting,  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
he  must  have  given  it  to  someone  else — someone  who  needed 
it  more  than  I.  For  a  long  time  I  have  not  needed  it. 
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Fenway  Neighbors 


The  Old  Guard 

Martha  L.  Donahue,  ’60 

He  LIKED  to  think  the  January  sun  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  gentle  warmth  that  spilled  out  onto  the 
terrace.  Morning  seemed  best  to  him.  Sundrops  slid  down 
the  dark  walls,  leaving  them  clean,  bright;  they  polished 
the  surface  of  the  pool  at  the  end  of  the  garden  and  silvered 
those  stone  lions  panting  into  it.  The  old  man  watched  Curt 
wet  down  the  gravel,  then  stride  over  to  the  faucet  to  refill 
his  watering  can. 

"Wish  I  could  tend  this  garden,  Curt.” 

"Don’t  see  why,  when  you’ve  got  a  nice  easy  job  like 
yours,  Pop.”  The  gardener  chuckled,  shook  his  head  as  he 
stooped  to  shut  the  water  off. 

But  "Pop”  didn’t  notice  him.  "Nice  easy  job,  huh?”  he 
thought.  "Someday  .  .  .”  He  pulled  out  his  watch.  "10:10 
and  here  she  is,  right  on  time,”  he  mumbled.  "She”  was  a 
neat  seventy-year-old  with  soft  white  curls  arranged  under 
a  cerise  sailor.  Her  heels  clicked  lightly  on  the  tiles  as  she 
approached  the  concrete  bench  near  the  stairs. 

"Every  Thursday,”  he  mused,  as  she  nodded,  passed,  and 
spread  out  a  large  white  hankie  to  sit  on.  "Wonder  where 
she  lives?  Probably  one  of  those  brick  apartment  buildings 
over  on  Huntington  Avenue.” 

He  crossed  to  a  doorframe,  out  of  her  way,  and  leaned 
back  against  it.  Absentmindedly,  the  old-timer  removed  his 
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spectacles  and  began  to  wipe  them,  slowly,  mechanically.  He 
yawned,  replaced  the  glasses,  smoothed  the  thinning,  alumi¬ 
num  thatch. 

A  young  girl  strolled  out  onto  the  terrace  now.  Her  red 
knee  socks  jarred  him.  Black  ones  he  could  stand,  but  red 
ones — they  just  didn’t  belong  with  the  orchids,  and  an  old 
Roman  house — and  the  elderly  lady  on  her  favorite  bench. 
The  girl  turned  and,  spying  him,  approached. 

"  ’Scuse  me,  but  could  you  tell  me  what  that  Chinese 
gong  is  doing  out  here?”  The  old  guard  straightened  and 
cleared  his  throat. 

"It’s  not  out  here  for  any  reason,  ’cept  that  Mrs.  Gardner 
always  kept  it  out  here,  and  nothing  can  be  changed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  will,”  he  intoned. 

"Oh!  Certainly  was  a  strange  place  to  put  it.  .  .  .”  The 
red  knee  socks  hesitated  before  entering  the  narrow  passage¬ 
way  that  led  to  the  next  room.  The  oldster  followed  them, 
with  considerable  difficulty.  Stationing  himself  in  one  corner, 
he  watched,  resignedly,  while  the  girl  studied  each  picture, 
read  every  letter  in  the  case,  grumbled  something  about  clut¬ 
ter  and  ambled  out  again. 

"Clutter!”  His  eyes  moistened  at  the  very  thought  of  any¬ 
one  calling  his  museum  cluttered.  He  stood,  searching  the 
face  in  a  small  oil  which  was  almost  lost  among  the  canvasses 
covering  the  wall.  It  was  the  face  of  an  old  woman,  spec¬ 
tral  in  appearance,  the  only  part  of  her  body  visible  above 
the  white  sheet.  The  oldster  choked  as  he  turned  to  avoid 
her  warm,  steady  gaze.  "Never  mind,  Isabella  ...  I  under¬ 
stand.  .  .  .” 

He  shuffled  back  to  the  terrace  and  glanced  up  to  find  a 
stylish  young  woman  and  her  ten-year-old  son  standing 
there.  "What’s  that  thing,  Mom?” 
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"I  don’t  know  dear.  Why  don’t  you  ask  that  gentle¬ 
man?” 

The  old  guard  sighed,  then  began,  "It’s  a  Chinese  gong, 
young  man,  which  Mrs.  Gardner  always  kept  in  that  place. 
It  will  stay  there,  because  according  to  her  will,  nothing 
can  be  changed.  .  .  .” 


The  Pigeon 

Ellen  Kelly,  ’60 

In  DELICIOUS  abandon,  I  allowed  myself  to 
fall  under  the  spell  of  the  floral  paradise  in  which  I  discov¬ 
ered  myself.  Everything  was  so  exuberantly  peaceful,  so 
silently  alive,  that  I  was  content  to  surrender  to  its  charm. 
I  drifted  among  the  splashes  of  color,  along  the  face  of  a 
diamond  pebbled  path,  to  the  lap  of  a  fountain.  A  gargoyle 
gurgled  gleefully  as  the  water  spilled  over  his  lips.  I  bowed 
my  head  to  peer  into  the  liquid  mirror  in  the  basin  before 
me  ...  it  was  then  that  I  saw  him.  Up  from  the  watery 
glass  below  he  stared  in  mute  unconcern.  I  snapped  my 
head  back  to  discover  the  original  of  the  reflection.  Over 
the  railing  of  the  marble  balcony  above  me  peered  the  bland 
face  of  a  stone  pigeon. 

I  was  horrified.  Waving  an  accusing  finger,  I  cried, 
"What  are  you  doing  here?”  He  did  not  answer;  the  foun¬ 
tain  laughed.  I  was  angry;  he  had  spoiled  my  garden,  he 
marred  the  essence  of  life  in  my  garden.  The  garden  was 
alive,  vibrant,  and  beautiful;  he  was  stone,  dead  and  homely. 
I  resented  him.  "Go  away,”  I  cried,  in  despair.  The  words 
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echoed  and  bounced  around  the  garden;  the  gargoyle 
giggled. 

Disgusted  and  broken,  I  threw  myself  down  on  a  marble 
bench  to  brood.  A  touch  on  my  shoulder  as  delicate  as  the 
brush  of  a  butterfly’s  wing  aroused  me.  I  turned  my  head 
to  discover  the  wise,  wrinkled  visage  of  the  Oriental  gentle¬ 
man  who  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  snapdragons.  His  soft,  jade 
green  eyes  twinkled  kindly  as  he  bowed  low  before  me  in 
typical  Eastern  fashion,  with  the  tip  of  his  stringy  beard 
meeting  his  long,  silk  sleeves  at  the  toes  of  his  pointed  slip¬ 
pers.  "Most  honored  bird  does  not  mean  to  offend  you  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  live.  What  he  does,  he  does  as  best  he  can. 
Scold  not  for  he  hears  not.”  At  that  the  old  man  shuffled 
back  to  the  snapdragon  bed.  With  a  new  light  in  my  eyes 
I  looked  back  at  the  bird.  He  looked  down  at  me  and  said, 
"He’s  right,  you  know.” 


The  Dare 

1  see  a  straight  brown  boy  by  the  sea’s  edge 
'Waiting  for  the  raw  rain  to  come 
And  chop  the  sullen  sea — making  it 
Violent .  Rearing  roaring  waves  over 
His  quivering,  salt -stained  body . 

Still  he  stands  for  one  so  young, 

Controlling  his  silverquick  spirit. 

Slowly  the  gun-metal  day  lifts, 

With  the  placid  sun  calming 
All  except  that  knife-keen  boy. 

Sheila  Wynne,  ’58 
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The  Noble  Lovers 

Claire  Perdigao,  ’59 

OnCE  upon  a  time,  there  lived  in  the  country  of 
Nobility  a  noble  duke — or  was  he  an  ignoble  duke.  Well 
anyway,  there  was  a  man  who  was  quite  extraordinary. 
That  is  to  say  he  was  unusual — or  downright  eccentric.  You 
could  tell  that  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  royal  family 
because  he  wore  a  large  badge  that  said,  "I  am  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  royal  family.” 

Every  morning  before  noon,  he  would  climb  on  his  sturdy 
nag  and  amble  into  the  country.  One  day,  he  saw  a  poor, 
young  thing  who  labored  laboriously  in  a  run-down  farm. 
It  was  love  at  first  sight.  He  said  nobly,  ”1  must  get  that 
virtuous  and  stalwart  woman  a  new  hoe.” 

Every  day  after  that,  he  would  ride  down  to  the  farm 
and  toss  a  hoe  into  the  old  farm  and  then  ride  off  like 
Robin  Hood  crying,  "A  hoe.”  She  never  once  saw  him  be¬ 
cause  she  was  nearsighted. 

She  couldn’t  sleep  nights,  wondering  who  tossed  her  the 
hoes.  She  was  mad.  He  had  killed  three  chickens  and  had 
hit  her  twice. 

One  tea  time,  the  duke’s  old  father  proudly  announced 
that  the  duke  would  be  married  to  the  Princess  Gentle 
of  the  country  of  Goodness.  Finally  they  could  make  No¬ 
bility  and  Goodness  synonymous.  The  duke  arose,  his  spurs 
cutting  into  the  ducal  floor.  He  declared  his  love  for  the 
homely,  home-spun  girl  living  in  the  slums.  The  duke’s 
mother  smiled  knowingly.  She  really  didn’t  know — but  she 
wasn’t  too  bright. 
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It  was  a  noble  sight  to  see  the  duke  stomp  out  of  the 
room  splintering  the  floor  with  his  spurs.  With  the  aid  of 
five  servants,  he  jumped  on  his  true  and  intelligent  nag  and 
rode  off,  coughing  in  the  dust. 

When  he  reached  the  wretched  farm,  he  fell  off  his  nag 
and  strutted  over  to  the  poor  but  honest  farmer.  The  duke 
declared  his  love  for  the  farmer’s  daughter  and  asked  for  her 
calloused  hand  in  marriage. 

She  was  touched.  "You  mean  that  you  will  marry  me, 
only  a  poor  but  virtuous,  kind,  unselfish  and  patient  lass?” 
she  said,  smiling  knowingly  at  the  corner  of  her  mouth. 
She  wasn’t  too  modest.  He  replied,  "I  have  loved  you  since 
the  first  time  that  I  saw  you  hoe.” 

The  same  day  they  were  married,  he  in  his  spurs  and  she  in 
her  tattered  rags.  Then  they  rode  off  to  the  ducal  mansion, 
carrying  her  dowry  of  sixty-two  hoes. 

When  they  arrived,  the  family  was  still  sipping  tea  and 
crunching  crumpets.  The  duke  announced  to  his  family 
that  he  had  married  the  peasant  girl.  You  could  tell  that  the 
family  was  awed  because  they  said,  "Awe.”  The  father 
dropped  his  expensive  tea  cup  and  said,  "You  shall  be  dis¬ 
inherited.”  The  peasant  girl  smiled  and  threw  off  her  cape 
and  behold  on  her  arm  she  bore  the  royal  Goodness  Country 
tattoo.  She  said,  "I  am  Princess  Gentle  and  I  have  been 
traveling  incognito  to  find  a  good  noble  husband  which  I 
have  found.”  His  family  was  impressed.  She  was  no  longer 
ugly  but  beautiful  as  Spring  as  all  princesses  are.  Her  iden¬ 
tity  was  unmistakable.  Her  gentle  heart  pulsated  like  a  true 
thoroughbred.  The  duke  was  glad. 

The  duke  and  the  princess  lived  a  very  happy  life  to¬ 
gether.  They  had  nine  virtuous  sons  who  equally  married 
princesses  living  incognito. 
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The  Responsibility  of  Realism 

tV] HENEVER  contemporary  literature  is  discussed, 
the  problem  of  obscenity  and  realism  is  usually  the  issue  of 
the  day.  On  the  one  side,  the  traditionalists  and  classicists 
will  refuse  to  consider,  even  for  a  moment,  that  life  can  be 
real  and  written  about;  the  avant-garde  will  maintain  that 
the  only  part  of  life  that  is  real  and  worth  writing  about  is 
the  visceral  part.  In  the  middle  of  these  two,  stands,  or 
sits,  the  average  reader  who  would  like  to  know  exactly 
'  what  the  two  are  talking  about  and  how  to  make  his  own 
decision  on  the  matter. 

The  realists  have  one  strong  point  in  their  favor — their 
name.  They  are  actually  dealing  in  the  real  events,  in  the 
real  lives,  of  real  people,  that  is,  of  course,  in  as  real  a  man¬ 
ner  as  is  possible  in  literature.  But  does  this  allow  the  writer 
to  use  any  part  of  life,  any  happening  that  has  actually  oc¬ 
curred  and,  because  it  has  happened  once  or  even  many 
times,  speak  of  it  as  a  truism  or  a  value?  Because  men  are 
vulgar,  because  perversions  make  the  headlines,  does  the  act 
then  become  true? 

Ordinarily  we  would  call  such  writing  pornography,  but 
the  realist  has  a  defense  against  such  a  charge — he  says  that 
an  artist  can  never  be  pornographic.  Hiding  behind  the 
word  "artist”  is  the  writer  who  makes  heroes  of  addicts  and 
protagonists  of  perverts.  That  word,  with  all  its  glamorous 
overtones,  forgives,  he  thinks,  a  multitude  of  literary  sins. 
Unfortunately,  by  saying  that  an  artist  can  never  be  porno¬ 
graphic,  he  has  condemned  himself. 

What  he  says  is  true — an  artist  can  never  be  obscene  be- 
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cause  he  selects  his  material;  he  is  always  realistic  because  he 
sees  the  whole  of  life — he  does  not  overemphasize  one  part. 
To  write  of  one  phase  of  man’s  existence  as  if  that  were 
all  there  was  to  life  is  to  be  untrue,  unselective  and,  ipso 
facto ,  not  an  artist. 

Moralists  will  only  condemn  a  book  from  a  moral  point 
of  view;  the  artist  or  writer  is  responsible  to  his  readers 
and,  in  charity,  must  never  write  anything  which  may  be 
an  occasion  of  sin,  just  as  he  may  never,  in  justice,  write 
anything  which  is  untrue  to  his  experience  and  his  human 
nature.  The  literary  condemnation  of  that  type  of  writ¬ 
ing  which  parades  as  realism  and  is  really  only  expressionism 
of  a  sordid  variety,  is  more  emphatic,  more  convincing,  and 
more  damning  to  the  writer.  By  refusing  to  consider  him  as 
an  artist  we  exclude  him  from  that  very  society  to  which 
he  would  like  to  belong. 

Such  exclusion  will  not,  of  course,  prevent  the  writing,  or 
the  reading  of  "realistic”  pornography.  It  will,  however, 
lessen  the  future  influence  of  such  authors.  Sensation  is  of 
the  moment,  only  art  lasts.  By  depriving  the  book  of  such 
an  important  title,  a  work  of  art,  the  critic  deprives  it  of 
life — and  dead  books  influence  no  one. 

S.C. 
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The  Sea  Dreamer.  Gerard  Jean- Aubry.  New  York:  Double¬ 
day  &  Company,  Inc.,  1957. 

For  a  long  time  dim  and  blurred,  the  remarkable  life  of 
Joseph  Conrad  has  finally  been  revealed  in  all  its  complex 
reality.  Enriching  the  chronological  events  of  the  biogra¬ 
phy  with  the  suspense  and  action  of  a  novel,  author  Jean- 
Aubry  nevertheless  presents  nothing  but  actual  fact.  What 
seems  like  an  unbelievable  story  of  a  romantic  adventurer 
is  the  truth  about  one  of  the  great  English  prose  writers. 

In  18  57,  at  a  time  when  to  be  Polish  was  to  submit  to 
Russian  domination  or  to  rebel  uselessly  against  it,  Teodor 
Josef  Konrad  Korzeniowski  was  born  in  Poland,  the  only 
son  of  Apollo  Korzeniowski — "Pole,  Catholic,  gentleman.” 
This  idealistic  and  patriotic  M.  Korzeniowski  was  soon  exiled 
to  Russia  for  his  political  conspiracies,  followed  by  his  cour¬ 
ageous  wife  and  their  little  son,  Konrad.  Broken  in  health 
and  in  spirit  by  the  hard  exile,  his  parents  finally  succumbed, 
leaving  him  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

Under  the  protection  and  guidance  of  his  many  relatives, 
Konrad  continued  his  studies  until,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
astounded  his  land-loving  family  by  announcing  his  desire 
to  go  to  sea.  After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  dissuade  him, 
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his  guardian,  Uncle  Thaddeus,  consented  to  help  him  pur¬ 
sue  this  hazardous  vocation.  As  Conrad  himself  later  ob¬ 
served,  "There  was  to  be  no  more  question  of  it  at  all,  no¬ 
where  or  with  any  one.” 

Thus  began  a  life  of  adventure  and  travel  for  Conrad, 
who  spent  the  next  twenty  years  voyaging  among  remote 
Eastern  islands  and  African  waters  where  he  unconsciously 
formed  the  impressions  which  were  later  to  figure  so  promi¬ 
nently  in  his  novels.  Following  a  brief  youthful  "fling”  at 
Marseilles,  Conrad  embarked  on  a  Scottish  ship  and  arrived 
in  England,  knowing  hardly  a  word  of  English.  Learning 
from  his  shipmates  and  from  a  volume  of  Shakespeare,  Con¬ 
rad  soon  gained  command  of  the  English  language. 

He  was  a  competent  captain,  he  loved  the  sea,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  never  dreamed  of  writing  as  a  career.  Only  by  chance, 
on  a  dull  September  morning  in  London,  was  Conrad  the 
writer  born.  Moved  by  some  "unknown  powers  that  shape 
our  destinies,”  he  sat  down  resolutely  and  began  writing  the 
tale  of  Almayer,  his  first  book.  Years  later,  when  his  pre¬ 
carious  health  forced  him  to  retire  from  the  sea,  the  added 
financial  burden  of  his  sudden  marriage  prompted  him  to 
make  writing  his  livelihood.  Always  difficult  for  him,  writ¬ 
ing  became  the  agonizing  process  of  pursuing  "the  'ideal* 
value  of  things,  events,  people,”  which  resulted  in  the  grip¬ 
ping,  fascinating  stories  of  Lord  Jim,  Victory,  Youth,  and 
many  others. 

This  biography  is  a  true,  perceptive  account  of  the  man 
who  experienced  and  the  author  who  wrote  about  life  at  its 
emptiest  and  at  its  fullest.  To  those  who  read  and  loved  his 
books,  Joseph  Conrad  was  a  mystical,  hazy  figure,  obscured 
by  the  mist  of  the  sea;  to  himself  he  was  just  "a  Polish 
gentleman,  soaked  in  British  tar.” 

Lynne  Rice,  ’59 
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The  Mermaids .  Eva  Boros.  New  York:  Farrar,  Straus,  & 
Cudahy,  1956. 

Eva  Boros,  in  her  first  novel,  characterizes  the  "mermaids, ” 
inmates  of  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  in  Hungary,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  native  land;  they  are  those  who  lead  happy,  normal 
lives  inside  the  hospital,  but,  like  their  counterparts,  cannot 
adjust  to  dry  land — the  outside  world. 

The  theme  is  handled  delicately.  Like  many  contemporary 
novels,  the  background  is  a  diseased  world,  but  unlike  other 
novelists,  Eva  Boros  has  no  social  axe  to  grind.  Neither 
does  she  raise  an  outcry  against  the  Hungarian  hospitals,  or 
praise  the  quality  of  its  service.  Her  sole  concern  is  with 
her  characters.  Her  delineations  are  complete;  the  curiosity 
and  shyness  of  Franceska,  the  gentleness  and  depression  of 
Kati,  are  memorable  and  moving  portrayals. 

Added  to  her  story-telling  skill  Eva  Boros  has  a  crafts¬ 
man’s  technique.  The  novel  opens  with  a  succession  of 
images  which  grow  and  develop  until  the  circle  is  complete 
and  the  story  is  ended.  As  the  title  suggests,  symbols  give 
added  meaning  to  the  work.  The  fish  legs  of  a  mermaid 
rob  her  of  complete  womanhood — the  diseased  lungs  of 
Lalla  Pirola  and  her  kind  deprive  them  of  normalcy. 

Simple  in  thought,  lively  in  dialogue,  penetrating  in  theme, 
this  easy-reading  novel  promises  success  for  the  author. 

Sheila  Chong ,  ’57 

The  Window  in  the  Wall .  Ronald  A.  Knox.  New  York: 
Sheed  and  Ward,  1956. 

This  little  book  of  Monsignor  Knox  is  a  thoughtful  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  the  communicant.  It 
includes  twenty  sermons  delivered  since  193  5,  three  from 
a  later  work,  Heaven  and  Charing  Cross,  repeated  by  re¬ 
quest. 
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Each  chapter  or  sermon  is  introduced  with  a  Scriptural 
theme.  The  author  continues  this  theme  until,  inevitably, 
he  approaches  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  effectively 
varying  his  systematic  presentation. 

The  collection  was  published  primarily  for  meditation. 
A  cover-to-cover  reading  is  not  half  so  profitable  as  a  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  wealth  of  doctrine.  The  Window  in 
the  Wall  is  not  a  literary  achievement;  the  author  speaks 
directly  and  personally  and  sentences  follow  smoothly  one 
after  another.  The  parish  priest  speaking  well-known  doc¬ 
trine  "to  the  faithful”  could  not  be  more  personal  or  perti¬ 
nent. 

In  this  holy  season  of  Easter,  meditation  on  the  Holy 
Eucharist  might  well  include  Monsignor  Knox’s  sermons  to 
remind  us  "it  is  in  the  posture  of  death  that  He  comes  to 
you  and  me  when  he  comes  ...  in  Holy  Communion.”  Au¬ 
thor  Knox  does  not  debate  or  define  his  presentation  is 
founded  on  faith  and  the  quest  for  virtue. 

Christine  Qua  glia,  ’59 

To  See  the  Dream .  Jessamyn  West.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  1956. 

Jessamyn  West’s  first  major  work  of  non-fiction  is  a  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  year  spent  in  and  out  of  Hollywood  while  her 
book,  T he  Friendly  Persuasion,  was  being  made  into  a  movie. 
During  this  time  Miss  West  served  as  a  script  writer  and 
technical  adviser  to  producer  William  Wyler. 

This  is  not  a  cut  and  dried  account  of  movie  making  and 
Hollywood;  it  is,  rather,  a  journal  of  the  intimate  thoughts 
of  a  wise  and  humorous  woman.  Miss  West,  as  she  discusses 
Gary  Cooper,  Thoreau,  or  Hollywood  is  sometimes  playful, 
sometimes  profound,  but  always  enjoyable.  She  gives  us 
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glimpses  of  her  past,  brief  pictures  of  the  talented  men  who 
produced  Friendly  Persuasion  and  lovely  lush  descriptions  of 
nature. 

More  than  anything  else  this  book  is  a  view  of  the  joys 
and  abundance  of  life  through  the  perceptive  and  sensitive 
eyes  of  Jessamyn  West. 

Madge  Devereux ,  ’59 


Son  of  Dust.  H.  F.  M.  Prescott.  New  York:  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  1956. 

The  first  American  edition  of  Son  of  Dust  demands  liter¬ 
ary  focus.  One  of  the  great  historical  novelists  of  our  time 
has  again  succeeded  in  creating  a  book  which  has  all  the 
qualities  of  permanence. 

Set  in  eleventh  century  Normandy,  the  story  captures 
the  glory  and  tragedy  of  the  universal  world  through  the 
history  of  the  Geroy  family.  Quite  simply,  however,  it  is 
the  whole  story  of  love  in  the  characters  of  Fulcun  Geroy 
and  Aide.  The  illicit  love  of  these  two  people  dramatically 
transforms  itself  into  the  most  beautiful  human  union  only 
after  they  realize  what  God  and  love  are.  Here  is  crystallized 
the  journey  of  every  human  soul. 

Miss  Prescott’s  style  captures  the  spirit  of  the  era;  it  is 
careful,  yet  suitably  light  and  rapid.  She  has  a  great  power 
of  description  and  uses  it  to  particular  advantage  in  an 
artistic  mastery  of  suspense. 

Son  of  Dust  is  certainly  among  the  best  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  scene  and  promises  as  good  a  reception  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  it  has  had  in  England  for  some  years. 

Barbara  Colucci,  ’57 
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The  Resistance 

Margaret  A.  Clark ,  ’58 

TThEY  sat  on  the  bridge  again  and  watched,  the 
two  of  them,  Addy  and  Nem.  Addy  liked  watching — people 
most  of  all — but  somehow  there  never  were  many  people. 
Nem  didn’t  really  care.  They  came  every  Sunday.  They 
always  had,  at  least  as  far  as  she  could  remember.  There 
wasn’t  anything  else  to  do.  Nem  straightened  the  slick  new 
crutches  with  her  wilting  hand  and  stared  harder  at  the  dull 
stone  pavement.  Today  it  was  a  new  bench  they  were  sitting 
on,  and  both  of  them  were  a  little  uncomfortable. 

They  had  been  restless  this  morning  so  Marian  let  them 
go  early. 

"'She’s  sweet,”  Addy  thought  out  loud,  but  Nem  didn’t 
answer.  She  was  used  to  Addy’s  saying  things  that  didn’t 
make  sense.  She  always  did.  Even  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 
People  never  understood.  She  was  just  thinking  out  loud  and 
didn’t  want  an  answer.  Nem  traced  the  shadow  of  the  steel 
girders  with  her  thin  eyes.  .  .  .  Why  didn’t  it  reflect  red? 
Warm  fire-red  like  a  kitchen  hearth.  The  kind  that  seeped 
into  you,  heated  your  bones,  chased  the  chill  and  rubbed  you 
warm.  .  .  .  She  was  angry  that  it  didn’t.  Now  she  had  to 
look  up  to  see  the  fire,  and  she  never  did  that. 

There  was  no  sun  today  and  there  wasn’t  going  to  be  any; 
she  could  tell. 

"No  sun  today,  Addy.  Not  today.” 

"Hum?”  Addy  was  watching  a  sea  gull  dip  low  and  tip 
the  crawling  scum  of  the  bay.  Here  and  there  a  puffing  tug 
had  chased  the  greyness  and  left  a  clear  wet  green  streak  that 
reflected  the  light  sky.  There  was  a  foghorn  somewhere  in 
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the  distance,  and  music.  Not  soft  music  but  the  loud  spilling 
kind  that  bounded  from  barroom  doors. 

"Come  on.  Get  up.”  This  time  Addy  wasn’t  thinking  out 
loud  and  she  wanted  an  answer. 

"It’s  raining.” 

Nem  felt  the  spray,  a  slow  spray,  not  like  rain,  but  almost 
like  the  perfume  her  mother  used  to  use.  She  wanted  to  stay 
and  feel  its  newness  on  her  parched  skin. 

"Gotta  hurry.”  Addy  was  helping  her  to  her  feet,  holding 
the  new  crutches  in  position.  Nem  made  a  visible  effort  to 
get  up,  pulling  on  Addy’s  thin,  ready  arm.  Now  she  could 
see  the  redness  all  around,  chasing  the  cold  from  her  blood 
and  the  silly  spray  prickled  her  upturned  face.  She  didn’t 
want  to  leave  any  more. 

Addy  walked  slowly  because  Nem  couldn’t  walk  too  fast, 
but  she  didn’t  mind;  this  way  she  could  watch  the  people  at 
the  same  time.  They  didn’t  have  to  go  far,  only  a  block  after 
they  got  off  the  bridge,  but  it  was  time  enough  to  see  people 
and  get  the  feel  of  life  again  .  .  .  life  doing  something.  Not 
like  life  at  the  home — life  that  was  going  out.  She  watched 
a  little  boy  bounce  by,  devouring  a  chocolate  ice  cream  cone, 
and  felt  him  turn  and  stare  after  they  passed.  Children  were 
rude;  they  hurt  most  of  the  time,  at  least  they  hurt  Addy. 
She  fingered  the  round  white  pearls  drooping  on  her 
stretched  neck  to  regain  her  superiority.  Then  she  thrust  her 
head  a  little  higher.  She  nudged  Nem  to  move  a  little  faster 
when  she  saw  the  two  brown  stone  steps  in  front  of  the 
home.  This  was  because  Nem  always  slowed  up  when  she 
saw  them.  She  knew  they  would  be  painful  to  her. 

Addy  was  disappointed  today  and  when  Marian  asked  if 
they  had  enjoyed  their  walk,  she  just  grunted.  The  two  sis¬ 
ters  stepped  silently  into  the  cubicle  of  an  elevator  and 
watched  the  lights  go  off,  then  on,  as  they  passed  the  first 
and  second  floors.  The  elevator  stopped  at  the  third  floor. 
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Marian  opened  the  grate  and  helped  Nem  out.  Addy  went 
ahead  alone.  She  hung  her  coat  in  the  narrow  closet  and 
helped  Marian  take  Nem’s  off.  Then  she  hung  it  beside  her 
own.  She  placed  the  two  grey  hats  in  the  cardboard  carton, 
then  closed  the  closet  for  another  day.  Marian  helped  Nem 
into  bed  and  drew  the  blinds  so  that  the  room  was  dark. 

"You  asleep?”  Addy  whispered,  sure  that  Nem  was.  There 
was  no  answer,  only  the  slow  wheeze  of  contentment. 

"Hummm.” 

Addy  rocked  for  a  while  at  the  window,  still  watching 
the  street  and  what  people  there  were.  But  it  was  raining 
fast  now.  She  grew  tired  of  watching  umbrella  tops  and 
listening  to  Nem  snore.  There  was  never  anything  to  do  but 
watch  and  listen  and  watch  some  more.  There  was  a  white 
dresser  against  the  wall  opposite  the  window  where  Addy 
kept  her  personal  things  .  .  .  her  lace  shawl,  the  blue  silk 
nightie,  the  crocheting  needle  and  the  half -finished  bed 
spread,  and  seven  dollars  and  thirty  cents  she’d  been  saving. 
When  she  looked  at  the  dresser  she  thought  of  the  bed 
spread.  .  .  .  No,  today  wasn’t  for  crocheting;  it  was  for  some¬ 
thing  big.  She  thought  for  a  long  time.  Then  she  stood 
up  very  straight.  She  walked  across  the  room  and  took  the 
seven  dollars  and  thirty  cents  from  the  drawer.  She  reached 
in  the  closet  carton  for  her  hat,  slid  into  her  black  coat, 
buttoning  the  fur  collar  tight  around  her  throat.  Then  she 
looked  for  her  rubbers,  the  long  silk  umbrella,  and  left  the 
home. 

She  took  long  steps  and  pointed  her  chin  at  the  rain  drops, 
proud  that  no  one  had  seen  her  leave.  She  wasn’t  the  least 
bit  frightened  when  she  reached  the  pier.  She  climbed  the 
wet  boards,  and  walked  until  she  reached  the  puffing  tug 
anchored  at  the  end  of  the  pier. 

"How  much?” 

"How  much  what?”  The  boy  in  the  tug  was  lashing  the 
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white  life-preservers  to  the  rail  the  way  they  did  in  the 
movies. 

"Money,”  Addy  answered.  She  noticed  how  young  he 
was,  and  she  liked  the  way  he  smiled. 

"You  want  to  buy  this,  lady?”  He  pushed  the  blue  cap 
way  back  on  his  head,  dropped  the  rope  and  stared,  amused, 
at  Addy. 

"No,  I  want  a  ride.” 

"A  ride?” 

"Yes,  a  ride  through  all  that  grey  scum.” 

Addy  moved,  placing  one  foot  in  the  boat  and  balancing 
herself  with  the  long  umbrella. 

"Careful,  lady.”  He  reached  forward  and  lifted  her  in. 

"Now  wait  a  minute,  lady.  You  ain’t  goin’  for  no  ride. 
Not  in  this  tub.” 

"But  I  must.”  Addy  had  moved  to  the  back  of  the  boat, 
and  stood  leaning  over  the  rail  so  she  could  watch  it  chase 
the  scum  and  clear  the  bay. 

"Lady,  I  can’t.  I’m  done  for  the  day.”  Addy  searched  in 
her  oversized  bag  for  the  seven  dollars  and  thirty  cents. 

"That’s  all  I’ve  got.”  She  held  it  out  to  him. 

"Lady,  you  don’t  understand,  I  can’t  take  you.  We  don’t 
give  pleasure  rides.  .  .  .  No.  That’s  all.” 

Addy  felt  tears  for  the  first  time  since  she  couldn’t  re¬ 
member  when.  She  wanted  to  watch  it  close.  To  see  clear  to 
the  bottom  the  cool  freshness  of  the  bay.  .  .  .  The  excitement 
that  was  really  there. 

The  boy  saw  a  haunting  picture  when  he  turned  back. 
The  old  lady  dressed  all  in  black  except  for  the  white  pearls 
and  the  red  velvet  ribbon  that  trimmed  the  old  hat.  Her 
hand  was  still  stretched  to  him,  clutching  the  seven  folded 
bills,  and  he  thought  he  saw  a  tear  sliding  slowly  over  the 
bony  cheek  and  into  the  hollow  of  her  face. 

"This  once — but  never  again.”  His  voice  faltered  a  little. 
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Hopkins:  The  Journal, 

1868-1874 

Sheila  Carroll, ' 57 

IN  HIS  essay,  "The  Metaphysical  Poets,”  T.  S. 
Eliot  writes  of  the  poet  as  one  who  is  "constantly  amalga¬ 
mating  disparate  experience.”  This  turn  of  mind  differs 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  man  and  even  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  writer  for: 

.  .  .  the  ordinary  man’s  experience  is  chaotic,  irregular,  fragmentary. 
The  latter  falls  in  love,  or  reads  Spinoza,  and  these  two  experiences 
have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  or  with  the  noise  of  the  type¬ 
writer  or  the  smell  of  cooking;  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  these  ex¬ 
periences  are  always  forming  wholes. 

Often,  the  only  glimpse  the  reader  has  of  continual  merging 
is  in  the  finished  poem;  there,  he  sees  the  working  out  of  the 
various  images  according  to  the  sense  of  the  poem,  but  he  has 
no  means  of  knowing  why  or  how  a  brook  became,  for  the 
poet,  a  shimmering  glass,  or  a  rose  became  the  symbol  of 
fulfillment.  Occasionally,  as  in  Hopkin’s  Journal  (1868- 
1874) ,  the  critic  is  allowed  to  view  objects  with  a  poet’s  eyes 
and  see  the  gradual  development  of  his  mind,  his  perceptions, 
and  his  ability  to  express  what  he  has  already  seen  and 
thought  about. 

The  Hopkins  of  the  Journal  is  not  the  poet  of  the  later 
years,  but  neither  is  he  a  neophyte.  He  has  already  written 
Heaven-Haven,  and  The  Habit  of  Perfection;  his  interest 
in  words  and  the  rhythm  of  speech  has  made  him  attentive 
to  the  intonations  and  variations  within  his  language.  As 
Humphrey  House  writes  in  the  Preface  to  The  Note-Books 
and  Papers  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins: 
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The  habits  of  mind  shown  in  the  poems  and  later  journal  are  already 
far  developed.  He  has  the  same  way  of  looking  at  clouds,  sunsets, 
trees,  streams,  and  birds,  and  the  same  way  of  analysing  what  he 
sees  in  them.  .  .  .  He  is  already  forming  his  characteristic  poetic 
vocabulary  and  testing  it  in  verses,  noting  images  and  comparisons 
to  be  used  more  than  ten  years  later. 

And  since  the  Journal  ends  in  1874,  one  year  before  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland,  it  is  logical  to  assume 
that  the  images  tested  in  the  Journal  have  been  drawn  on 
as  source  material  for  the  poems  of  later  years.  Whether  or 
not  this  backlog  of  inscaping  has  been  used  consciously  or 
unconsciously  is  irrelevant;  that  he  did,  at  one  time,  think  of 
the  sky  as  dappled  and  write  that  thought  down  is  enough 
to  establish  this  continual  working,  or  habit  of  mind,  which 
gives  Hopkins’  poetry  that  accuracy  of  image  and  freshness 
of  simile  which  is  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  his  best 
work. 

Hopkins  could  never  look  at  anything  without  trying  to 
find  the  one  word,  the  mot  juste,  which  would  correctly 
describe  it.  After  a  visit  to  Kensington  Museum  he  made  the 
following  notes  on  the  colour  of  the  gems  (as  they  appeared 
to  him) : 

Beryl/watery  green;  carnelian/strong  flesh  red,  Indian  red;  al- 
mandine/purplish  red;  chalcedony/some/milky  blue,  some/opalescent 
blue-green,  some/blue- green  with  sparkles,  some/dull  yellow  green, 
dull  olive,  lilac,  white  .  .  .  topaz/white,  madder,  sherry-colour, 
yellow,  pale  blue,  wallflower  red  .  .  .  cymophane/beautiful  stone 
and  name. 

It  is  this  same  ability  to  see  and  describe  color,  almost  with  a 
painter’s  eye,  which  later  comes  out  in  Pied  Beauty;  with  its 
"skies  of  couple  colour  as  a  brinded  cow,”  and  the  "rose- 
moles  all  in  stipple”  on  a  trout’s  back.  Even  the  "fresh-fire- 
coal  chestnut-falls”  are  an  echo  of  the  Journal  entry  (Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1868) :  "Chestnuts  as  bright  as  coals  or  spots  of 
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vermilion.”  Here  the  one  object  has  caused  a  double  image 
in  the  poet’s  mind.  He  first  sees  the  chestnuts  as  fire-coals, 
using  this  in  Pied  Beauty ;  the  fire-coal  part  of  the  image 
later  appears  in  The  Windhover: 

.  .  .  and  blue-bleak  embers,  ah,  my  dear, 

Fall,  gall  themselves,  and  gash  gold- vermilion. 

It  was  never  enough  for  Hopkins  to  see  these  things  in 
nature;  he  must  relate  them  to  what  was  for  him  the  source 
of  the  beauty.  This  was  natural  to  him,  so  natural  that  he 
could  see  Christ  in  everything.  One  day,  when  he  had  been 
looking  at  the  bluebells  in  bloom,  he  wrote: 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  anything  more  beautiful  than  the 
bluebell  I  have  been  looking  at.  I  know  the  beauty  of  our  Lord 
by  it.  Its  inscape  is  mixed  of  strength  and  grace,  like  an  ash  tree. 

May  18,  1870 

This  seeing  Christ  in  "ten  thousand  places”  is  the  reason  for 
the  poet’s  overwhelming  love  of  the  beauty  of  creation.  To 
him,  sensitive  as  he  was  to  that  innate  quality  of  an  object 
which  gave  it  goodness  and  beauty: 

All  the  world  is  full  of  inscape  and  chance  left  free  to  act  falls  into 
an  order  as  well  as  purpose:  looking  out  of  my  window  I  caught  it 
in  the  random  clods  and  broken  heaps  of  snow  made  by  the  cast 
of  a  broom. 

February  24,  1873 

He  had  only  one  sorrow,  that  this  beauty  was,  for  the  most 
part,  unrecognized  by  others.  Since  he  could  see  it  so  clearly 
in  the  "comb  of  the  waves”  or  the  pattern  of  the  cross-beams 
in  an  old  barn  which  looked  like  "bold  big  A’s  with  the  cross¬ 
bar  high  up”  he  could  not  understand  the  lack  of  perception 
in  others,  and  thought: 

How  sadly  beauty  of  inscape  was  unknown  and  buried  away  from 
simple  people  and  yet  how  near  at  hand  it  was  if  they  had  eyes  to 
see  it  and  it  could  be  called  out  everywhere  again. 

June  19,  1872 
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Sometimes  the  Journal  gives  direct  evidence  of  the  source 
of  a  poem.  In  the  entry  for  June  16,  1873,  Hopkins  writes: 

Sometimes  I  hear  the  cuckoo  with  wonderful  clear  and  plump  and 
fluty  notes:  it  is  when  the  hollow  of  a  rising  ground  conceives  them 
and  palms  them  up  and  throws  them  out,  like  blowing  into  a  big 
brimming  ewer — for  instance  under  Saddle  Hill  one  beautiful  day 
and  another  time  from  Hodder  wood  when  we  walked  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

This  experience,  with  all  of  its  freshness,  remained  in  his 
memory,  while  he  toyed  with  the  idea,  looking  for  the  exact 
word  to  translate  it  into  a  poem.  The  poem  we  have  is  a 
fragment,  but  it  is  enough  to  show  the  connection  between 
the  record  of  the  event  and  the  merging  of  the  particular 
sight  and  sound  with  the  poet’s  thought: 

Repeat  that,  repeat, 

Cuckoo  bird,  and  open  ear  wells,  heart-springs,  delightfully  sweet, 

With  a  ballad,  with  a  ballad,  a  rebound 

Off  trundled  timber  and  scoops  of  the  hillside  ground, 

hollow,  hollow,  hollow  ground: 

The  whole  landscape  flushes  on  a  sudden  at  a  sound. 

To  examine  the  Journal  in  the  light  of  Hopkins’  poems 
and  to  trace  the  source  of  each  poem  in  a  journal  entry 
would  be  a  scholar’s  work.  Such  an  investigation  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  Hop¬ 
kins  vocabulary  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  his  descriptive 
powers.  Any  work  which  serves  to  further  the  reputation 
of  such  an  artist  as  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  is  well  worth 
doing,  but  the  reader  need  not  wait  for  the  publication  of 
this  kind  of  work  in  order  to  gain  something  from  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  If  he  derives  nothing  else  from  it  he  will  acknowledge 
that  Hopkins’  language  in  his  quick  jottings  and  random 
notes  is  not  far  removed  from  his  poetic  language.  What 
may  seem  strange  to  the  ear,  even  affected  at  first,  becomes 
perfectly  natural  after  reading  the  Journal.  In  this  way,  the 
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language  of  the  poems  is,  as  Hopkins  would  have  all  poetry, 
"the  current  language  heightened.”  The  realization  that 
this  theory  is  based  on  Hopkins’  own  use  of  language  in¬ 
creases  one’s  admiration  for  Hopkins  the  craftsman  as  well 
as  Hopkins  the  poet. 


Donne ,  Roaming 

Go  and  catch  a  falling  star , 

But  wear  gloves ,  it  will  burn  yon. 

Put  it  in  something  big:  glass — 
maybe  a  goldfish  bowl . 

Quick  now,  cover  it, 

There ! 

See  it  spatter  silver  all  around  your  world, 

See  the  shadows  it  makes  on  your  ceiling, 
lovely  and  ponderous . 

Keep  it  forever.  Quit  your  job,  have  your  meals 
sent  up  on  a  tray. 

Stay  home  and  watch  it.  See  the  splendorous  colors 
of  everything  beautiful 

Flash,  flare,  glare  there. 

Stay  home  and  watch  it 
get  finer 
and  smaller 

purer  and  whiter 

And  turn  to  carbon  on  the  sides  of  the  glass. 

Nancy  Riggs,  ’58 
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Speaking  of  Unforgettable 

Characters 

Lynn  Rice ,  *59 

Through  all  four  years  of  high  school  the 
thirty  of  us  had  shared  the  same  classes.  We  were  the  A 
section  of  the  college  course,  the  suggestive  A  being  nothing, 
the  principal  was  quick  to  explain,  but  a  letter  used  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  our  section  from  the  many  others.  But  we  knew 
differently;  after  all,  everybody  knew  that  an  A  meant  high¬ 
est  in  rank,  and  so,  under  this  delusion,  we  proceeded  to 
amaze  everybody,  including  the  principal,  by  becoming 
one  of  the  most  energetic  and  most  promising  groups  of 
students  in  the  school.  We  studied  hard,  attained  good 
grades,  and  although  we  battled  each  other  unmercifully  in 
class,  we  nevertheless  became  loyal  and  solid  friends,  always 
ready  to  further  each  other’s  ambitions.  By  our  senior  year, 
hardly  one  of  us  was  not  an  officer  in  some  club  or  at  least 
an  indispensable  member  of  the  football  team  or  cheer-lead¬ 
ing  squad.  We  bustled  about  the  school,  ever  busy  with  our 
many  activities  and  more  than  a  little  aware  of  our  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  class  and  to  the  school.  Each  one  of  us  sincerely 
wondered  how  the  school  ever  managed  before  we  arrived 
and  how  it  would  manage  after  we  left. 

To  us,  teachers  were  divisible  into  two  groups,  the  good 
and  the  "no-good.”  A  teacher  who  was  "no-good”  was  sim¬ 
ply  one  who  knew  less  than  we  did  and  was  good  enough  for 
the  masses  but  entirely  inadequate  for  us.  The  majority  of 
our  teachers  were  good;  they  knew  their  material  and  they 
knew  how  to  teach  it.  Most  of  them  were  congenial  and 
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kind  as  well,  and  often  a  group  of  us  would  drift  into  a 
favorite  teacher’s  office  during  a  free  hour  for  an  informal 
discussion  of  a  pertinent  problem.  Some  teachers  tended  to 
be  a  little  boring  at  times,  but  on  the  whole  we  liked  them 
well  enough,  and  we  unwittingly  gladdened  many  of  their 
hearts  by  always  preparing  our  assignments.  Since  we  were 
ordinarily  so  conscientious,  any  occasional  lapse  in  prepara¬ 
tion  was  usually  forgiven. 

Having  successfully  created  this  pleasant  atmosphere  for 
three  years,  we  were  thus  completely  unprepared  for  the 
smog  that  entered  our  fourth  year  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Carl 
Peerce,  instructor  of  United  States  History  and  Civics.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  had  heard  of  Mr.  Peerce’s  fearful  reputation  from 
his  former  students.  Indeed,  we  often  saw  the  controversial 
subject  himself  rushing  down  a  corridor  at  top  speed,  his 
straight  hair  flopping  over  his  forehead,  hurriedly  stuffing 
fistfuls  of  papers  into  a  well-worn  briefcase.  We  took  little 
heed  of  him,  except  to  get  out  of  his  path  when  we  saw  him 
speeding  our  way,  for  we  all  knew  that  he  never  taught 
seniors.  For  the  painful  but  required  course  in  U.  S.  His¬ 
tory,  we  would  have  the  affable  Mr.  Tredman,  who  had 
taught  the  A  section  for  countless  years. 

When  we  casually  assembled  in  room  216  that  first  day 
of  our  senior  year,  we  were  shocked  to  stiff  silence  to  see 
the  untidy  figure  of  Mr.  Peerce  enter  with  a  mock  flourish 
at  the  exact  moment  of  the  bell.  We  gazed  dumbly  at  his 
imposing  height,  his  rimless  spectacles,  his  obvious  paunch, 
restrained  by  an  out-grown  brown  vest  and  matching 
double-breasted  suit.  His  sharp,  cynical  voice  cracked  the 
stillness,  as  he  announced  briskly:  "Here  are  your  assignment 
sheets  for  the  week;  I  suggest  you  become  familiar  with  the 
material  listed  on  them.” 

From  that  moment  on,  life  was  not  the  same  for  us.  We 
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became  a  part  of  the  famous,  frightening  system  of  Mr. 
Peerce,  and  soon  the  system  became  a  part  of  us.  We  learned 
to  be  five  feet  over  the  threshold  of  the  room  by  the  time 
the  last  bell  rang.  We  became  proficient  in  drawing  maps 
with  the  precision  of  an  artist.  We  realized  that  metal  clips 
or  pink  ribbons  became  terribly  heavy  in  a  teacher’s  brief¬ 
case  and  that  themes  should  be  bound  by  only  two  short 
pieces  of  plain  white  string.  We  met  a  new  kind  of  test 
which  required  at  least  four  hours  of  study.  Above  all,  we 
were  introduced  to  a  unique  aspect  of  the  system — a  daily 
quiz.  This  daily  quiz  was  given  without  exception  to  all  of 
Mr.  Peerce’s  classes  and  accounted  for  the  scraps  of  paper 
bulging  out  of  all  his  pockets. 

It  was  surprising  how  quickly  we  became  acclimated  to 
this  new  procedure.  In  a  short  time,  we  accepted  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Peerce’s  system  was  to  be  followed  without  question 
and  that  he  himself  was  not  capable  of  informal,  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  his  students  outside  the  classroom.  By  accepting 
this  condition  instead  of  fighting  it,  we  discovered  that  Mr. 
Peerce  had  a  very  subtle,  but  keen  sense  of  humor.  This  he 
displayed  by  brandishing  a  cardboard  sword,  with  a  "Cyra¬ 
no”  flourish,  to  point  out  Jamestown  on  the  map  and  by  his 
amusing  anecdotes  on  historical  characters,  as  well  as  his  in¬ 
sistence  on  a  personal  fondness  for  cold  baked  bean  sand¬ 
wiches.  When  someone  unearthed  the  information  that  he 
had  been  an  army  officer  in  the  war,  we  affectionately  re¬ 
ferred  to  him  from  then  on  as  "Colonel  Carl.” 

Actually,  we  grew  to  like  our  history  teacher  very  much; 
we  found  it  comforting  to  see  him  correcting  our  quizzes 
while  he  ate  his  lunch  or  chaperoned  a  school  dance.  Once, 
however,  when  the  classroom  seemed  a  little  too  regimental, 
we  automatically  began  to  annex  a  "Sir”  to  our  recitations. 
Mr.  Peerce  good-naturedly  took  the  hint  and  changed  the 
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pace  of  the  discussion.  That  simple  incident  showed  us  that 
Mr.  Peerce,  for  all  his  authoritarian  methods  and  idiosyncra¬ 
sies,  was  well  worth  our  respect.  Who  else  was  rewarded 
at  the  end  of  the  year  with  the  special  rendition  of  a  song 
composed  just  for  him,  accompanied  by  the  presentation  of 
a  beautifully  wrapped  cold  baked  bean  sandwich?  Perhaps, 
the  wonderful  teachers  who  spent  so  much  of  their  spare 
time  counseling  and  guiding  us  toward  our  goals  gave  us 
much  more  than  the  unyielding,  impersonal  Mr.  Peerce,  but 
surely  none  of  us  will  forget  that  it  was  he  who  forced  us 
to  look  realistically  toward  an  increasingly  realistic  world. 


Thunder 

Bursting-loud  sound  of  terror 
Fearsome  rumble  over  a  rainy  world 
Madness , 

Fright, 

Silence  in  its  wake 

A  bum-dum-drum,  crack-ack-drum, 

Rain  in  showers. 

Rain  in  drops 
And  drops 

On  sill  .  .  .  and  hill  .  .  .  and  crops . 

Christine  Quaglia,  9  59 
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When  the  Rain  Stops 

Sheila  Wynne,  ’58 

The  wind  was  strong  now.  Women  were  having 
a  hard  time  keeping  their  hats  on  and  their  skirts  down.  He 
supposed  they  were  rushing  home  to  close  their  windows  or 
take  in  the  wash.  The  wind  shoved  him  around  the  corner. 
He  pretended  it  was  a  sweaty  bull  and  twirled  his  imaginary 
cape  around  like  those  movie  stars  in  the  tight  pants  did.  The 
bull  was  so  close  he  could  feel  its  roaring  breath  and  see  the 
red  velvet  lining  of  its  nostrils.  He  winced  as  the  horns 
grazed  his  stomach,  and  bumped  into  a  big  kid  with  motor¬ 
cycle  boots.  The  big  kid  pushed  him  against  the  side  of  a 
building.  He  didn’t  say  anything.  He  just  stared  at  George 
out  of  his  pimply,  fuzzy  face  and  spat  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  mouth  and  then  swaggered  on.  George  wished  he  had  a 
pair  of  motorcycle  boots.  He  stood  in  front  of  a  sporting 
goods  store  and  could  feel  that  pitcher’s  glove  on  his  hand. 
He  could  practically  smell  the  new  leather.  "Boy,  wish  that 
baby  was  mine,”  he  breathed.  The  guy  inside  came  out  to 
roll  up  the  flapping  awning. 

"Looks  like  it’ll  be  a  hurricane,”  he  said  to  George. 

"Naw,”  George  said,  "the  wind  ain’t  blowy  enough.”  He 
watched  the  guy  struggle  with  the  awning  for  a  while  and 
then  decided  to  go  home.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do.  He 
thought  he’d  like  to  go  down  to  the  freight  yards  but  ever 
since  he  saw  those  two  tramps  fighting  with  knives  he  was 
afraid  to  go  alone.  "Maybe  it  will  be  a  hurricane,”  he  yelled 
at  the  guy.  The  guy  didn’t  hear  him,  he  was  all  tangled  in 
the  awning. 

George  eagle-spread  his  arms  and  let  the  wind  push  him 
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down  the  avenue.  He  wished  the  wind  would  fling  him  up 
in  the  air  just  once,  that’s  all,  just  once.  He’d  come  down 
again,  he’d  promise.  He  zig-zagged  through  the  people  and 
pretended  he  was  a  jet.  He  ran  so  fast  that  he  fell  and  a  silly 
girl  screamed.  A  red-headed  woman  who  reminded  him  of 
Irene  helped  him  up.  He  felt  foolish  and  his  mouth  was 
sticky.  His  nose  was  scraped.  He  gingerly  touched  his 
swollen  lip  and  spat  out  the  blood.  It  made  a  spidery  red 
line  on  the  sidewalk.  He  spat  out  some  more  and  made  a 
jaggedy  red  trail  to  his  house.  His  mouth  felt  dry  now  and 
his  eyes  were  sandpapery  because  of  the  wind. 

He  sat  on  the  steps  and  pitched  to  an  imaginary  catcher. 
He  didn’t  want  to  go  up  there.  She’d  be  there  in  her  faded 
old  housecoat  with  her  hair  in  pincurls  eating  chocolates  and 
reading  love  magazines.  He’d  have  to  make  his  own  lunch 
again  like  he  always  did  because  she  was  "sickly.”  His  father 
would  make  his  supper  for  him.  She  just  ate  choco¬ 
lates  and  yelled  like  she  always  did.  She  was  deli¬ 
cate.  Maybe  I’ll  go  to  Irene’s,  he  thought,  she  always  makes 
good  lunches.  But  then  his  mother’d  yell.  She  always  got 
mad  when  he  went  to  Irene’s.  " Just  like  your  old  man,”  she 
would  scream,  "goin’  over  to  that  whore’s  all  the  time.”  He 
didn’t  know  what  "whore”  meant  but  it  sounded  pretty, 
like  a  soft  train  whistle  when  it  was  far  away  or  like  an  owl, 
he  supposed,  though  he  had  never  heard  one.  He  still  couldn’t 
get  used  to  his  mother’s  yelling.  It  made  him  sort  of  shrink 
up  inside.  Sometimes  he’d  wish  he  could  disappear.  Just 
vanish  into  thin  air,  then  his  mother’d  be  sorry  she  yelled  at 
him.  Or  would  she?  His  father  would,  he  knew  that.  And 
Irene  would.  And  the  guys  would,  what  would  they  do 
without  a  pitcher?  He  decided  he  wouldn’t  disappear,  not 
today  anyway. 

It  was  getting  awfully  dark  and  it  was  still  afternoon. 
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The  wind  was  blowing  hard,  and  bits  of  dirt  were  in  his 
mouth  and  eyes.  He  ground  the  bits  with  his  teeth.  His  lip 
was  puffy  and  it  was  throbbing.  He  just  sat  there,  trying  to 
decide  whether  he  should  go  upstairs  to  yelling  and  a  dry  old 
peanut  butter  sandwich  or  go  over  to  Irene’s  and  have  cheese¬ 
burgers  on  a  roll  and  loads  of  ketchup.  Then  he  heard  his 
mother’s  screeching  voice  out  the  window.  "George, 
George,  Geeorgiee!  Oh  there  you  are.  Why  didn’t  you  an¬ 
swer  me?”  She  doesn’t  have  to  yell,  he  thought.  He  stared  up 
at  her  and  vaguely  wished  the  wind  would  blow  her  away  or 
that  she’d  fall  out  on  her  head.  Her  faded  yellow  hair  was  in 
pincurls,  but  she  had  lipstick  on  and  a  housedress.  "What 
happened  to  your  mouth?  Were  you  in  a  fight?  Just  like 
your  old  man,  always  fighting  and  running  crazy.  Where 
were  you  anyway?  Come  up  here  this  minute!  George, 
come  back  here  .  .  .”  He  kept  on  running  until  her  voice 
was  like  when  you  turned  the  radio  down  real  low. 

He  looked  in  Irene’s  mailbox.  The  mail  was  gone  so  he 
knew  she  was  home  from  work.  She  worked  on  the  night 
shift  at  the  factory  where  they  made  rubber  boots  and 
sneakers.  Last  winter  she  gave  him  a  pair  of  hip  boots — fish¬ 
erman  boots — and  his  mother  wanted  to  throw  them  away. 
She  was  furious  and  did  she  swear.  But  his  father  said  no 
and  was  very  angry  at  his  mother.  George  didn’t  think  his 
father  could  ever  get  angry.  Most  of  the  time  he  just  went 
to  bed  when  his  mother  yelled  or  went  to  the  barroom  and 
sometimes  to  Irene’s.  Maybe  his  father  would  be  there  to¬ 
day.  He  ran  up  the  stairs  two  at  a  time.  Irene  must  have 
heard  him  because  she  was  laughing  and  holding  the  door 
open.  He  almost  slid  into  the  stove.  She  hugged  him  and 
roughed  his  hair.  He  liked  that.  It  wasn’t  like  when  his 
mother  hugged  him.  She  would  yell  and  swear  one  minute 
and  then  slobber  all  over  him  the  next.  He  never  knew  what 
to  expect. 
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"I  haven’t  seen  you  for  an  age,  stranger,”  Irene  said. 
" Where  have  you  been  hiding  yourself?” 

"Nowhere.  I’ve  been  playing  baseball  a  lot.” 

She  laughed  again.  Her  hair  was  fluffy  and  soft;  he  never 
saw  it  in  pincurls.  He  took  an  apple  from  the  bowl  of  fruit 
on  the  table. 

"What  do  you  want  for  lunch?”  she  said.  She  was  frying 
hamburg.  He  went  to  the  refrigerator  and  got  the  cheese. 

"You  know  what  I  want.  Why  do  you  always  ask?” 

"Because  I’m  stupid.” 

"Naw,  you  just  forget  a  lot,  that’s  all.”  George  threw  the 
core  into  the  waste  basket.  She  laughed  again. 

"George,  will  you  please  water  the  plants  for  me?” 

"Sure.”  He  filled  a  glass  with  water  and  carefully  watered 
them.  There  was  shiny  silver  paper  around  the  flowerpots. 
"Can  I  have  this  silvery  paper?” 

"No.  It’s  to  decorate  my  plants.” 

"The  plants  are  pretty  enough,”  George  argued.  "Can  I 
have  it?” 

"What  for?”  Irene  put  the  cheeseburgers  on  the  rolls. 

"What  for!  To  take  to  the  junk  yard  and  get  some 
money.”  George  put  the  glass  upside  down  on  the  set  tub. 
He  rocked  back  on  his  heels  like  his  father  did  when  he  was 
thinking. 

"What  will  you  do  with  the  money?” 

"Buy  a  baseball  glove.” 

"Okay.  Now  let  me  fix  that  lip  first.”  She  dabbed  his 
nose  and  mouth  with  iodine.  His  eyes  stung.  She  didn’t  ask 
him  if  he  were  fighting.  She  never  asked  nosey  questions. 
They  ate  in  silence.  George  could  hear  the  wind  getting 
stronger  and  stronger.  The  whole  house  seemed  to  sway. 
Then  the  rain  came.  It  splattered  all  over  the  windows. 
George  was  happy. 
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"Irene,  let’s  go  out  on  the  fire  escape  and  feel  the  rain.” 
She  laughed.  George  crawled  out  first  and  Irene  followed 
him.  They  sat  side  by  side.  Irene  didn’t  even  care  if  her  hair 
got  wet.  She  leaned  back  and  closed  her  eyes.  George  looked 
at  the  black  iron  rail  through  half -shut  eyes.  It  was  beauti¬ 
ful  with  the  rain  on  it. 

When  the  rain  stops,  I’ll  be  sad,  he  thought,  but  right 
now  I’m  happy.  He  lifted  his  face  to  the  cold  rain  and  wind 
and  sighed. 

Lines  Written 
on  a  Controversy 

JOHN  CIARDI  vs.  ANN  MORROW  LINDBERGH 

solitude 

heart  wonder  and  wander 

fragility 

crystal 

sea-shell 

star . 

sledge-hammer  attention 
concentration . 
discipline 
righteous 

rock-mining  work. 

Simplicity. 

I  think 
rll  be 
a 

clerk ! 

Barbara  Concannon ,  ’58 
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New  Reflections 

Eleanor  Hey  wood,  ’57 

HoW  often  have  you  heard  someone  say,  "Modern 
Art?  Oh,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  Modern  Art.  I 
think  it’s  crazy.”  The  speaker  probably  has  fairly  sensible 
opinions  about  politics,  fashions,  the  TV  and  movie  sensa¬ 
tions.  He  may  think  the  latter  are  crazy  too,  but  they  are 
expected  to  be.  Art  is  not.  To  him,  Art  may  be  something 
you  put  in  a  curliqued  rectangle,  hang  in  your  living  room 
and  forget  about. 

Another  type  of  critic  is  more  subtle.  He  is  sympathetic 
toward  that  delinquent  called  Modern  Art.  It  is  a  kind  of 
idiot  child,  whose  only  hope  is  to  convulse  itself  into  his  con¬ 
cept  of  its  nature;  a  nature  supposed  to  represent  reality  as 
the  past  saw  it,  the  admirable  past.  Michaelangelo  was  great, 
and  Raphael,  and  Rembrandt — they  were  geniuses.  Alas,  to¬ 
day,  the  field  is  barren  of  the  inspired,  of  inspiration,  or  both. 

Lack  of  inspiration  concerned  two  literary  artists  a  few 
decades  ago.  Pound  and  Eliot  left  America,  condemning  its 
dearth  of  literary  possibilities.  To  them,  it  was  incapable  of 
firing  the  aesthetic  function.  Faulkner,  Dos  Passos,  and 
Hemingway  threaten  the  validity  of  that  premise.  Where 
others  saw  a  wasteland,  fresh  minds  found  inspiration.  We 
now  recognize  the  literary  creativity  of  the  past  half  cen¬ 
tury  though  much  of  it  is  not  fully  understood.  Its  sister, 
Art,  demands  a  like  consideration  if  it  too  is  worth  under¬ 
standing. 

One  might  be  unaware  that  much  true  modern  art  is  func¬ 
tional — a  euphemism  meaning  that  a  thing  is  not  only  aes¬ 
thetically  beautiful  but  justifies  its  existence  by  being  useful. 
This  happy  blend  is  not  peculiar  to  the  twentieth  century. 
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The  Greeks  worshipped  the  gods  in  their  temples,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  buried  real  people  in  their  tombs,  and  Roman  pottery 
bore  food  and  water  in  its  pre-museum  days.  So  our  modern 
churches,  homes  and  furnishings,  like  three-dimensional  ab¬ 
stracts,  with  their  accents  on  color  and  clean,  flowing  lines, 
marry  beauty  and  usefulness.  The  union  is  both  old  and 
new. 

It  is  the  non-functional  in  modern  art  that  disturbs  many, 
the  world  of  awry  shapes  that  cartoonists  caricature.  Per¬ 
haps  artists  reduce  nature  to  geometric  planes  because,  lack¬ 
ing  talent  or  training,  they  are  unable  to  achieve  a  so-called 
"photographic”  presentation.  Or,  could  it  be  that  nature’s 
infinite  variety  has  been  copied  so  completely  that  nothing 
is  left  but  to  abstract,  distort  and  falsify  reality?  Thus,  the 
"mirror  up  to  nature”  approach  is  passe,  too  difficult,  or  dull. 

None  of  these  reasons  is  true.  The  modern  artist  simply 
sees  new  reflections  in  the  glass.  Art  is  capturing  the  times — 
its  conflicts  and  antitheses.  It  sees  beauty  in  the  unresolved 
present.  To  an  art  world  that  constantly  seeks  new  ways  and 
means,  the  freedom  of  expression  urged  by  modern  psy¬ 
chology  is  not  new.  One  finds  a  variety  of  materials  being 
utilized  from  old-fashioned  frescoe  to  duco,  or  refined  car 
paint.  Artists  work  on  glass,  cardboard,  and  plastics.  Nuts, 
bolts,  nails  and  wire  are  melted  and  twisted  into  sculptures. 
Variety?  The  clairvoyant  mumbles  "disparity,”  secretly 
hoping  modern  artists  will  never  withstand  comparison  with 
tradition.  They  forget  that  the  past  was  at  one  time  the 
present,  and  considered  equally  untraditional. 

Artists  today  represent  things  here  and  now,  in  ways  never 
dreamed  of  before.  Hopper  will  not  paint  18  th  century 
landscapes,  nor  will  Rivera  copy  panels  from  the  Sistine 
Chapel  on  the  walls  of  buildings.  They  must  express  what 
they  know,  as  they  know  it.  The  artist’s  vocation  has  become 
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more  demanding  because  of  the  development  of  other  visual 
arts.  Since  photography  can  capture  objects  with  graphic 
realism  in  seconds,  the  artist  must  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
beauty  and  order  of  things;  his  work  will  become  obsolete 
unless  it  does  so. 

Modern  Art  is  maturing.  Its  many  styles  have  assumed 
names  which  indicate  their  particular  modes  of  expression: 
Surrealism,  Cubism,  Dadaism.  It  is  encouraging  to  notice 
that  pure  abstracts  are  more  often  numbered  than  titled. 
Too  many  times  the  observer  has  been  confused  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  nature  in  what  is  properly  a  study  of  color  and  form. 
Though  a  cow  in  a  field  may  have  suggested  blocks  of  brown 
and  yellow  on  a  green  background  to  the  artist,  it  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  expect  even  the  art  lover  to  be  struck  with  the  same 
thought  in  reversal.  He  will  not  be  told  to  do  so,  and  is 
rightfully  annoyed  when  a  composition  of  blocks  is  called 
"Cows  in  a  Field.”  He  could  stand  looking  forever  and 
probably  not  see  any  cows  or  any  field  because  the  subject 
does  not  exist  in  the  work  as  such.  As  for  the  artist  and  his 
school,  the  Abstractionists,  they  have  been  more  than  suf¬ 
ficiently  scorned  for  their  esoteric  titles,  but  they  ought  not 
to  be  blamed  for  seeing  beauty  in  form  and  color. 

Once  the  artist  is  understood  on  his  own  terms — his 
modes  of  expression — and  his  point  of  view,  his  work  may  be 
evaluated;  but  objective  evaluation  has  never  been  a  simple 
matter.  Often  when  traditionalists  judge  new  forms,  the 
new  are  found  wanting.  Tradition  is  not  itself  narrow¬ 
minded,  but  it  does  not  understand  its  own  norms  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  it  can  immediately  explain  or  relate  to  itself 
those  things  which  time  will  see  were  only  apparently  op¬ 
posed.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  art  is  ahead  of  its  time.  It  is 
in  reality  a  spokesman,  not  a  prophet.  Artists  are  only  men, 
not  gods,  and  can  be  understood  by  men. 
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The  Day  the  Lilacs  Bloomed 

Brenda  Sheehan ,  ’59 

Something  dramatic,  good  or  bad,  always 

happened  to  June  the  day  the  lilacs  bloomed.  Last  year  it  had 
been  something  good — a  surprise  trip  to  New  York  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  good  marks;  the  year  before  that,  though,  she’d 
come  down  with  the  mumps.  This  year  something  good  just 
had  to  happen.  She’d  waited  all  year  to  ask  Chris  and  tonight 
Carol  had  managed  to  arrange  the  double  date  just  so  that 
she  could  ask  him. 

A  car  horn  sounded  sharply  outside.  She  grabbed  her 
blue  sweater  from  the  bed  and  ran  down  the  stairs,  shutting 
the  door  on  her  mother’s  call  of  "Have  a  good  time,  dear.” 
The  old  dark  green  coupe  waited  at  the  curb.  Carol  opened 
the  door  and  leaned  forward  so  June  could  slide  into  the 
back  seat  of  the  car. 

"Sorry  we  were  late.  I  had  to  take  the  honor  pledge  with 
my  mother  again  that  I’d  be  in  by  twelve.  Honestly,  some¬ 
times  I  wonder  if  she  knows  I’m  a  big  girl  now.  Maybe  I 
should  have  mailed  her  an  announcement  when  I  was  six¬ 
teen.” 

The  car  lurched  forward  with  an  uncertain  cough  and 
started  off  at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  a  pace  somewhat  slower 
than  that  of  Carol’s  conversation.  They  reached  Chris’s 
house  about  the  time  that  Carol  had  finished  giving  her 
views  on  her  mother’s  attitudes  towards  her;  the  flaws  in 
the  general  attitude  of  adults  (so  called)  towards  teenagers 
today;  the  general  flaws  in  adults  today;  and  the  immense 
difficulty  she  was  having  with  her  hair  now  that  it  was  so 
very,  very  long. 
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Chris  ambled  down  the  walk  towards  the  car,  a  crew  neck 
sweater  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  his  argyles  bright  beneath 
the  khakis  that  couldn’t  quite  keep  up  with  his  sudden 
growth.  He  maneuvered  himself  into  the  back  seat  and 
settled  back  in  the  opposite  corner.  June  smiled  at  him  shyly 
and  then  stared  determinedly  straight  ahead  as  the  car  started 
off.  The  back  seat  suddenly  seemed  smaller,  the  car,  in  spite 
of  Carol’s  steady  accompaniment  to  the  roar  of  the  motor, 
terribly  quiet.  Chris’s  hand  rested  on  the  seat.  June  tensed 
and  moved  a  little  closer  to  the  window,  her  fingers  tighten¬ 
ing  on  the  sweater  she  held  clutched  in  her  lap.  He  wouldn’t, 
he  couldn’t,  he  wasn’t  even  that  type,  but  what  if  he  tried  to 
put  his  arm  around  her?  The  car  moved  on  uneventfully. 

They  had  a  little  trouble  parking  the  car  close  to  the  movie 
theater  and  finding  seats  in  the  gloom  inside,  but  finally 
they  found  four  together.  By  some  error  of  fate  Chris  sat 
next  to  Carol  leaving  June  isolated  on  his  right.  She  felt  cut 
off,  alone,  unsure.  Christ  bent  towards  her  in  the  dark;  she 
jumped  a  little. 

"It’s  supposed  to  be  a  very  good  movie.” 

"Yes,  I  know,  my  mother  saw  it.”  She  was  tormented  by 
uncertainty — should  she  ask  him  now? 

"I’m  glad  Carol  fixed  us  up,  June.” 

She  smiled,  and  dug  her  fingers  into  her  sweater.  Maybe 
now,  maybe  if  she  asked  him  now  he’d  say  yes.  .  .  . 

"Chris  ...”  There  was  a  deafening  "Sh!”  in  their  ears  and 
she  sank  back  defeated  into  her  chair. 

She  sat  restlessly  through  the  picture  trying  to  find  it 
funny,  making  a  decided  effort  to  laugh  when  he  did  at  first. 
Suddenly  it  struck  her  that  her  laugh  sounded  terrible 
though,  so  she  just  smiled  when  the  audience  laughed  and 
tried  not  to  think  about  having  to  ask  him.  Maybe  during 
the  second  picture,  if  the  people  behind  them  left,  or  at 
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intermission  .  .  .  no,  it  would  be  better  when  the  lights  were 
off  and  she  couldn’t  see  his  face  when  she  asked  him,  and 
he  couldn’t  see  her’s  if  he  said  no. 

At  intermission  the  lights  went  on.  The  two  boys  decided 
that  in  order  to  exist  through  the  next  movie  they’d  have  to 
go  out  for  a  cigarette.  The  two  girls  stayed  behind,  Carol 
trying  to  contain  herself  until  they  were  out  of  hearing 
distance. 

"Well,  did  you  ask  him  yet?” 

"No,  I  tried,  but  I  couldn’t.  Oh,  Carol,  what  if  he  says 

•v  >5 

no? 

"Well,  ask  him  during  the  next  picture.  He  can’t  get  up 
and  walk  away;  he’ll  have  to  answer  you,  and  then  at  least 
you’ll  know.  Just  remember  the  Prom’s  only  a  month 
away.” 

"You  don’t  think  I  can  forget  that,  do  you?” 

"Well,  do  you  want  to  go  with  him  or  don’t  you?” 

"You  know  I  do!  I’ve  hoped  and  planned  and  dreamed 
about  going  with  him  since  last  November.” 

"Well,  what  have  you  got  to  lose?” 

"Nothing  I  suppose,  except,  oh  Carol,  what  if  he  says  .  .  .” 

"Listen,  after  all  the  trouble  I  went  through  to  get  him 
to  date  a  girl  from  the  high  school! — if  the  boys  back  at  the 
prep  school  found  out  he’d  never  live  it  down.  So  help  me, 
June,  if  you  don’t  ask  him  tonight  I  will.” 

"Carol!  You  wouldn’t  do  that  to  me.  Carol!” 

The  conversation  was  hurriedly  cut  short  as  the  boys  re¬ 
turned.  Chris  sat  down  next  to  her  again.  She  took  two 
deep  breaths  (as  recommended  by  My  Secret  magazine), 
and  tried  to  be  relaxed.  The  lights  went  out.  She  took  two 
more  deep  breaths. 

"That’s  an  awfully  nice  shirt  you  have  on,  Chris.”  She 
couldn’t  quite  see  it  in  the  dark,  but  she  had  to  start  some¬ 
where. 
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"Thanks,  June.  My  father  brought  it  back  to  me  from 
New  York  the  last  time  he  went  there  on  a  business  trip.” 

"Oh,  what  kind  of  business  is  he  in?” 

"Well,  you  see  he’s  got  a  job  as  kind  of  a  .  .  .”  It  was 
hopeless.  She  might  as  well  have  started  a  discussion  on 
leukemia  as  try  to  bring  up  the  Prom  now.  She  silently  ad¬ 
mitted  defeat  and  concentrated  on  the  movie,  consoling 
herself  with  the  idea  that  maybe  it  would  put  him  in  the 
right  frame  of  mind  to  be  asked  later  on. 

As  they  were  leaving  the  theater  after  the  movie,  Carol 
contrived  to  walk  with  June  ahead  of  the  boys.  She  pointed 
to  something  of  interest  in  one  of  the  stores  on  the  way  to 
the  parking  lot  and  drew  June  over  to  the  window. 

"What  did  he  say?” 

"I  couldn’t  ask  him,  I  tried,  but  I  just  couldn’t  ask  him. 
I’ll  ask  him  on  the  way  home.” 

"If  you  don’t,  so  help  me,  I’ll  ask  him  myself!” 

They  caught  up  with  the  boys.  Carol  gave  June  a  last 
threatening  look  as  they  got  in  the  car.  She  climbed  into  the 
back  seat  and  forced  herself  to  sit  a  little  closer  to  the  middle. 
He  seemed  to  understand,  but  they  were  both  too  paralyzed 
by  self-consciousness  to  do  anything  but  smile  aimlessly  at 
each  other. 

The  car  started  moving;  Carol  put  the  radio  on  and  tuned 
in  some  soft  band  music.  She  turned  around,  gave  June  a 
meaningful  glance  that  was  none  too  subtle,  and  asked  Chris 
if  he  liked  the  movie.  Satisfied  that  she’d  done  all  she  could, 
she  settled  back  once  more  to  a  rambling  conversation,  or 
rather  monologue,  with  her  date.  June  turned  towards 
Chris. 

"It  was  a  good  show,  wasn’t  it?” 

"Yeah,  even  if  the  plot  was  a  little  strange.” 

"Chris,  I  want  to  ask  you  something.”  Silence  was  the 
only  reply;  she  took  two  deep,  deep  breaths  and  plunged. 
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"Chris,  you  know  my  Junior  Prom  is  June  third,  and  well, 
they’re  having  it  at  the  Country  Club,  and  they’re  having  a 
four  piece  band,  and  will  you  go  with  me?” 

The  only  sound  in  the  car  was  the  roar  of  the  motor,  the 
steady  swing  of  the  music,  and  Carol’s  incessant  chatter. 

"Chris?” 

"Yeah.” 

"Chris,  did  you  hear  me?” 

"Well,  June,  it’s  like  this.  I’d  have  to  .  .  .  well,  I’ll  have 
to  see  if  I  can  get  a  late  permission  back  at  the  school  first. 
I’ll  let  you  know  tomorrow.” 

The  street  lights  went  by  slower  and  slower;  finally  they 
turned  the  corner  to  her  house. 

"June  .  .  .” 

"Yes,  Chris?” 

"Thanks  for  asking  me  anyway.  It  really  means  a  lot  to 
me  .  .  .” 

He  got  out  after  her  to  walk  her  up  to  the  door.  Carol 
watched  the  two  figures  mount  the  stairs  slowly.  At  the 
landing  June  turned  and  said  good-bye  to  Chris  and  he  came 
back  down  towards  the  car.  She  couldn’t  tell  if  June  had 
asked  him  or  not.  He  was  acting  awfully  quiet,  but  then  the 
boys  from  Hamilton  were  always  like  that.  Not  snobs,  or 
anything  like  that,  but  you  always  got  an  urge  to  sneak  up 
behind  them  and  shout  "Boo!”  just  to  see  if  they’d  say  "I 
beg  your  pardon?”  She  never  could  understand  why  June 
liked  him  so  much.  The  way  she  acted  with  him,  too.  But 
then,  it  takes  all  types  .  .  . 

The  sun  was  streaming  in  the  window  when  June  woke 
up  the  next  morning.  Downstairs  the  phone  was  ringing 
with  a  rhythmic  persistence. 

"Mother  .  .  .  Mother!  Please  answer  the  phone!” 

There  was  no  answer.  She  scrambled  out  of  bed,  and  tore 
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down  the  stairs.  Struggling  for  breath  she  lifted  the  receiver. 
"Hello?” 

.  "Hello,  June.  This  is  Chris.” 

"Oh  .  .  ” 

"You  know,  about  your  Prom,  well,  I’m  awfully  sorry, 
but  I  won’t  be  able  to  make  it.” 

She  still  held  the  phone,  but  his  voice,  boyish,  embarrassed, 
was  only  half  heard.  Through  the  open  window  the  sunlight 
fell  in  strange  slanting  patterns  on  the  floor;  caught  in  the 
air,  spring-sweet,  faint,  was  the  fragrance  of  the  lilacs. 


Icarus 


Icarus,  before  the  hot  wax 
Burned  your  defeat  into  your  flesh 
Before  you  fell  all  gold  flames  into  the 

green  sea 

Screaming  and  then  not  screaming,  and 
then  a  hissing  sound  to  bland 
clouds 

Did  you  see  far  enough 

into  the  sun 

To  be  struck  gloriously,  beautifully 

blind ? 


Nancy  Riggs,  ’58 
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Rhythmic  Patterns 

Madge  Devereux,  ’59 

I  HAVE  always  liked  music.  My  appreciation 
of  Euterpe’s  art  began  when  I  was  small  and  it  grew  along 
with  pigtails,  permanent  teeth  and  freckles  into  a  definite 
part  of  me.  Musical  associations  entwined  with  the  years 
have  influenced  me  greatly.  I  can  almost  plot  out  my  nine¬ 
teen  years  in  terms  of  rhythmic  patterns. 

The  first  music  was  the  music  of  the  Negro  "hands”  on 
our  small  farm.  Their  very  movements  were  a  music  re¬ 
flecting  their  inward  rhythm.  In  the  fields  they  crooned 
their  soft,  sad  songs,  songs  of  the  sun,  the  soil,  the  sweat  and 
the  bitter-sweet  happiness  they  half  held.  Sundays  brought 
forth  the  frantic  gladness  of  their  spirituals.  Big  Biblical 
refrains  were  shouted  by  a  people  clad  in  their  Sunday  best — 
outfits  of  every  description,  clean  crisp  cottons,  gay  ban¬ 
danas,  brown  cotton  stockings  and  red  feathered  hats  cover¬ 
ing  shiny  black  hair.  Rhythms  of  a  frantic  native  beat  were 
freshly  baptized  with  Biblical  lyrics.  Legend,  superstition 
and  theology  were  well  mixed  in  each  verse.  Even  as  a  child 
I  heard  the  wistful  sadness  of  the  negroes’  voices  as  they 
sang  their  pleas  for  a  land  of  Milk  and  Honey. 

My  love  for  music  and  life  in  general  was  almost  extin¬ 
guished  by  ballet  lessons  and  a  composition  entitled  "Glow 
Worm.”  In  fact,  to  this  day  whenever  I  attend  a  ballet, 
"Glow  Worm”  echoes  so  vibrantly  that  I  invariably  hear  it 
throughout  the  performance.  I  suppose  that  I  am  the  only 
person  who  has  ever  seen  "Les  Sylphides”  danced  to  the 
score  of  "Glow  Worm.” 

At  about  this  point  I  was  shipped  off  to  Girl  Scout  Camp 
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where,  clad  in  scout  green  shorts  and  regulation  cotton 
shirts,  I  soon  learned  that  music  was  for  everybody.  So¬ 
prano,  alto,  or  falsetto,  it  really  didn’t  matter  as  long  as  you 
learned  the  words  of  the  "Scout  Song”  and  sang  them  as 
loudly  as  possible.  Besides  this  standard  I  learned  many  others 
such  as  "John  Jacob  Hiemer  Schmidt,”  "Lollypop,”  and 
"Slew  Foot  Sue.”  Music  of  this  period  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  upon  me,  for  even  now  in  the  privacy  of  my  shower 
I  catch  myself  loudly  entoning  the  "Scout  Song.” 

The  next  step  in  my  musical  appreciation  was  dancing 
school.  Denotatively,  dancing  school  was  a  grouping  of  teen¬ 
age  boys  and  girls  for  the  purpose  of  mastering  the  social 
grace  of  dancing.  Connotatively,  it  was  agony.  To  begin 
with,  at  thirteen  nothing  is  a  social  grace.  In  fact,  we 
walked  awkwardly,  talked  awkwardly  and  danced,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  even  more  awkwardly.  I  am  always  amazed  at  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teenagers  who  develop  into  perfectly  normal  in¬ 
dividuals.  It  is  remarkable  that  with  the  years  they  lose 
their  swaggers,  their  cowlicks  disappear  or  at  least  become 
manageable  and  their  freckles  no  longer  resemble  a  series  of 
vast  birth  marks.  Maturity  is  indeed  a  marvelous  thing.  It 
may  be  neurotic,  hypertensive  or  maladjusted  but  it  doesn’t, 
thank  goodness,  usually  come  accompanied  by  acne  and 
awkwardness. 

During  my  nights,  weeks,  months  and  what  seemed  like 
years  at  dancing  school  I  should  have  realized  that  music 
and  dance  are  closely  connected;  one  inspired  by  and  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  other.  But  to  me  music  and  dancing  were 
separate  things.  I  danced;  the  music  played.  I  never  once 
danced  to  or  with  the  music.  Sometimes  my  partners  did 
while  I  stumbled  on  in  my  own  fashion,  very  precisely 
counting  waltz  time  to  each  fox  trot.  The  direct  result  of 
my  difficulty  with  this  social  grace  was  an  absence  of  part- 
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ners.  After  all,  what  boy  wanted  to  struggle  through  a  fox 
trot  with  a  girl  who  was  doing  a  waltz?  My  height  was  an 
added  factor  to  this  absence  of  partners.  I  was  the  third 
tallest  girl  in  the  class.  There  is  a  certain  uniqueness  in  being 
the  tallest  girl  in  the  class  and  there  is  even  a  certain  amount 
of  individuality  in  being  the  second  tallest,  but  the  third 
tallest  is  simply  a  very  tall  girl.  The  indirect  result  of  my 
difficulty  with  this  particular  social  grace  was  anguish  and 
anxiety.  Music  simply  became  a  circumstance  which  added 
to  my  general  unhappiness.  Syncopated  rhythm  made  me 
vastly  unhappy  as  I  found  it  impossible  to  account  for  the 
brief  pauses.  I  could  never  decide  whether  to  count  the 
pause  as  another  beat  and  go  on  dancing,  or  to  stop  dead  in 
my  tracks  and  await  the  next  note.  This  latter  action  when 
performed  without  any  warning  did  not  exactly  endear  me 
to  my  partners. 

Dancing  floor  conversation  also  presented  its  problems  as 
I  found  it  very  difficult  to  count  and  converse  at  the  same 
time.  Frequently  I  would  introduce  myself  in  this  fashion: 
"My  name  is  one  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  four  .  .  .  what’s 
yours?” 

It  is  said  that  bread  in  the  midst  of  famine  becomes  as 
delicious  as  cake;  so  it  was  that  during  the  last  weeks  of  class 
I  began  to  savor  a  moment  or  two.  Swinging  music,  swirl¬ 
ing  skirts  and  a  giant  Christmas  tree  that  snowed  down  real 
snow  are  among  the  few  pleasant  fragments  that  remain. 

The  next  Christmas  I  received,  perhaps  as  a  reward  for 
my  fortitude  in  regard  to  dancing  school,  a  record  player 
which  I  promptly  dubbed  Betsy  Ann.  Whatever  damage 
dancing  school  did  to  my  personality  Betsy  Ann  seems  to 
have  rectified,  for  a  girl  with  a  record  player  is  forever 
popular.  She  will  find  herself  invited  to  gatherings  of  all 
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kinds,  small  dances,  club  meetings,  play  rehearsals,  Com¬ 
munion  breakfasts,  and  ice  cream  socials.  In  short,  this 
charming  creature  will  receive  a  multitude  of  invitations 
all  issued  warmly,  cordially,  hospitably,  courteously  and  with 
the  eternal  stipulation,  "Bring  your  record  player.”  Thus, 
directly  because  of  Betsy  Ann  and  indirectly  because  of 
music,  I  met  many  interesting  people,  discovered  a  great  deal 
about  their  motives  and  became  a  trifle  cynical  regarding  in¬ 
vitations. 

Lastly  my  college  life  more  than  any  thing  else  seems  to 
be  constructed  of  a  vast  rhythmic  pattern.  They  introduce 
you  to  college  life  via  Freshmen  Week.  This  is  a  very  gay 
and  essentially  functional  week.  It  serves  to  introduce  you 
to  your  college  and  classmates.  It  is  marvelously  well  planned 
with  informative  talks,  efficient  meetings  and  delicious 
luncheons.  However,  occasionally  there  is  a  spare  moment, 
a  period  without  a  planned  activity.  The  conceived  fill-in 
for  such  an  awkward  situation  is,  of  course,  the  college  song. 
An  upper  classman  appears  and  suddenly  this  foreign  build¬ 
ing  becomes  your  dear  Alma  Mater  and  the  stranger  beside 
you  is  a  companion  tried  and  true.  And  henceforth  through¬ 
out  your  college  career  the  college  song  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  awkward  moments. 

My  newest  adventure  into  musical  appreciation  is  modern 
dance.  I  begin  each  period  with  apprehensions  as  I  fully  ex¬ 
pect  our  instructor  to  announce  that  the  free  interpretations 
will  be  done  to  "Glow  Worm.”  So  far,  however,  this  catas¬ 
trophe  has  not  occurred.  Who  knows,  I  may  acquire  a  so¬ 
cial  grace  or  two  after  all. 
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The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth 

Barbara  Concannon,  ’58 
Patricia  Wilber ,  ’59 
Brenda  Sheehan,  ’59 

BIG  TOP 

Giant  tent  .  .  .  flying  pop -colored  flags  .  .  .  thrills,  triple 
"what-to-watch  first”  thrills  .  .  .  lion-voiced  ring-leader  and 
snap-crackle  whip  .  .  .  bright  lights  and  brass  music — a  red 
and  gold  band  .  .  .  pink  spangles  and  peanut  shells — pink 
lemonade  and  cotton  candy  .  .  .  suspense-roll  of  drums,  the 
silence  of  children’s  fear,  swoop  of  a  second’s  breath  .  .  . 
cheering  uproar,  shouts,  stamping  ...  a  happy  sigh  and  an¬ 
other  peanut. 

CLOWN 

So  big  .  .  .  funny  faced 
.  .  .  fuzzy-haired  wonder  .  .  . 
joy-maker  for  sticky  faced 
children  .  .  .  running  tumble, 
bound;  climax:  laughter, 
face  in  ground  .  .  .  spring 
fever  hilarity  in  a  polka  dot 
suit  .  .  .  small  boy’s  treasured 
aim  .  .  .  fumble  footed  .  .  . 
grease  paint  paradox. 
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ACROBAT 


The  bar  grows  and  dims 
.  .  .  grows  and  dims  .  .  .  down 
there  ...  a  million  faces  turn 
.  .  .  trace  the  bar  across  and 
across  and  back  .  .  .  take  it 
.  .  .  fly  .  .  .  throat-tightened- 
muscle-taut-flight  .  .  .  reach 
.  .  .  impact  .  .  .  relax  .  .  .  slide 
back  .  .  .  back  to  the  plat¬ 
form.  Bow  as  they  applaud 
.  .  .  but  hurry  with  the  resin 
.  .  .  the  bar  grows,  dims  again 
.  .  .  beckons.  .  .  . 


PARADE 

March  of  the  circus  wonders  .  .  .  lumbering  line  of 
elephants — slow,  sure,  steady  .  .  .  dancing,  dainty,  pranc¬ 
ing  horses — milk-white,  beplumed  .  .  .  bouncing,  sparkling 
acrobat-riders  .  .  .  clowns’  flap-footed  antics  .  .  .  squeals  of 
children’s  laughter  .  .  .  their  friends,  the  monkeys  .  .  .  then, 
high,  proud,  beautiful — the  Stars  .  .  .  raising  of  the  gold 
baton,  a  crashing  intro,  and  with  a  flourish  it  begins — The 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth. 
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Jacques  Maritain:  A  View 

of  the  Man 

Joanne  T.  George,  ’59 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  listing  of  Jacques  Maritain 
in  the  current  volume  of  Who’s  Who  in  America  identifies 
him  as  professor  emeritus  at  Princeton  University,  a  Thomis- 
tic  Scholastic  philosopher.  Yet  America  and  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  are  only  the  latest  link  in  a  long  and  strong  chain  of 
events  which  make  up  the  life  of  this  man  Maritain.  For  it 
was  not  only  in  America  that  he  filled  the  void  left  by  the 
confusion  of  skepticism,  atheism,  and  materialism;  the  list 
of  universities  and  colleges  all  over  Europe  and  England,  as 
well  as  the  Americas,  in  which  he  has  lectured,  read  like  a 
litany  to  his  genius.  Yet  more  than  a  tribute  to  him  they 
are  a  testimony  to  the  importance  of  his  message  in  the 
world.  Maritain  has  lived  in  and  known  well  an  age  in  which 
truth  and  its  attainment  are  the  most  pertinent  and  des¬ 
perate  questions  of  men.  He  himself  asked  these  questions  as 
a  young  student  in  France;  the  answers  he  found  have  been 
the  compelling  force  of  his  life,  his  work,  his  vocation. 

Jacques  Maritain  was  born  in  Paris  on  November  18, 
1882,  the  son  of  a  Burgundian  lawyer.  His  mother,  Gene¬ 
vieve  Favre,  was  a  Protestant,  and,  even  though  his  father 
was  a  Catholic,  Jacques  was  baptized  by  a  Protestant  minis¬ 
ter,  but  grew  up  without  any  formal  religious  training.  And 
France  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  turbulent  world  in 
which  to  seek  a  religious  or  philosophical  foothold. 

It  was  an  era  in  which  long-established  traditions  of 
thought  were  being  uprooted  and  replaced  by  new  and  radi- 
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cal  theories.  The  validity  of  knowledge  was  questioned  and 
skepticism  was  fast  becoming  a  philosophical  fashion.  The 
deification  of  science,  as  proposed  by  Comte  and  his  school, 
upheld  science  as  the  ultimate  form  of  knowledge  attainable 
by  the  intellect.  Darwin’s  Origin  of  the  Species  had  been 
translated  into  French  in  1862  and  became  the  impetus  for  a 
surge  of  interest  in  and  adherence  to  the  theories  of  organic 
evolution.  Faith  in  the  account  of  creation  according  to 
Genesis  was  being  slowly  and  inexorably  replaced  by  faith  in 
human  progress  and  in  the  scientific  discoveries  which  would 
advance  it.  This  organized  and  efficient  blotting  out  of  God 
from  the  landscape  of  human  existence  could  lead  only  to 
disbelief  and  skepticism,  which  it  soon  did. 

Long  an  intellectual  focal  point  of  France,  the  Sorbonne 
was  looked  to  and  listened  to  in  those  days  of  radical  thought 
and  theory.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  it  was  a  seat  of  the 
positivism  of  Comte.  Science  held  the  answer  to  every  ques¬ 
tion;  it  was  the  explanation  of  creation,  destiny,  the  individ¬ 
ual,  and  the  race.  It  was  the  ultimate  in  knowledge;  there 
was  recognized  no  concept,  no  possibility  of  intellection,  be¬ 
yond  its  domain.  What  could  not  be  explained  by  science 
was  incapable  of  being  known  at  all  by  man. 

It  was  into  such  a  setting  that  Jacques  Maritain  stepped 
in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  had  received 
his  preparatory  training  at  the  Lycee  Henri  IV  and  now 
looked  to  the  Sorbonne  for  the  answers  to  the  questions  that 
had  plagued  him  during  his  days  at  the  lycee.  He  was  a 
bright  student,  quick-witted,  and  graced  with  a  ready  sense 
of  humor.  His  lightness  and  natural  cheerfulness  of  tem¬ 
perament  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  feeling  dis¬ 
couraged  at  the  lycee;  his  professors  could  give  him  no  satis¬ 
faction  in  his  search  for  an  Absolute.  His  endless  ''Why?” 
met  only  with  silence  and  blank  confusion. 

The  answers  he  sought  were  not  to  be  found  there;  instead 
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he  discovered  a  companion  who  was  to  be  a  searcher  with 
him.  He  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  a  project  of  a  political 
and  social  nature.  As  a  member  of  a  student  movement  of 
protest  against  the  injustices  committed  against  Russian 
Socialist  students  in  their  homeland,  Jacques  was  soliciting 
signatures  for  a  letter  of  protest.  These  signatures  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  committee  composed  of  students  from  the  Sor- 
bonne.  One  of  those  students  whose  aid  Jacques  enlisted  at 
that  time  was  a  young  Jewish  girl,  Raissa  Oumansoff,  who 
had  come  from  Russia  to  study  in  Paris.  She  had  been  born 
in  Rostov-on-the-Don  and  grown  up  as  a  child  in  Mariou- 
pol,  a  town  not  far  from  Rostov.  She  studied  at  the  lycee  in 
Russia  until  her  family  left  the  country  and  emigrated  to 
Paris.  Raissa  was  ten  years  old  when  she  began  life  in  France, 
and  now,  at  seventeen,  was  following  courses  in  the  natural 
sciences  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Raissa  Oumansoff  accompanied  young  Maritain  to  visit 
many  of  the  personages  from  whom  they  sought  signatures. 
The  couple  soon  became  inseparable.  Together  they  shared 
the  treasures  of  the  Louvre,  went  to  concerts,  and  read  the 
poets  and  novelists  of  the  day.  Their  courtship  was  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  mutual  bond  of  understanding  which  both  had 
needed  and  sought,  in  vain,  for  so  long. 

Raissa  expressed  in  her  memoirs  her  reaction  to  this  early 
meeting  with  the  man  who  was  to  become  her  husband; 
"For  the  first  time  I  could  really  talk  to  someone  about  my¬ 
self  .  .  .  someone  who  at  the  outset  inspired  me  with  ab¬ 
solute  confidence  .  .  .  who  from  that  moment  I  knew  would 
never  disappoint  me.”  Jacques  experienced  a  similar  realiza¬ 
tion,  and  shared  not  only  his  intellectual  and  aesthetic  ap¬ 
preciation  with  her,  but  also  his  friendships.  He  introduced 
her  to  Ernest  Psichari,  his  dearest  friend  whom  he  had  met 
at  the  Lycee  Henri  IV,  and  to  Charles  Peguy,  the  poet  and 
Socialist  bookseller. 
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In  their  now  more  ardent  search  for  a  truth,  if  one  were 
to  be  found,  Jacques  and  Raissa  could  make  no  headway 
against  the  utter  wall  of  empiricism  and  evolutionary  ma¬ 
terialism  which  encased  the  Sorbonne.  The  discovery  of 
Spinoza  brought  a  short  period  of  consolation  to  them;  it  at 
least  offered  a  glimpse  of  escape  from  scientism.  Enthusiasm 
for  Nietzsche  soon  followed  this.  The  power  and  passion  of 
realism  in  his  writings  were  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
theoretical  abstractions  of  Comte’s  positivism  and  of  the 
uncountable  other  scientistic  theories  which  then  flooded  the 
Sorbonne.  It  was  a  temporary  glamor,  at  the  most,  which 
adorned  Spinoza  and  Nietzsche  in  the  eyes  of  these  two 
young  French  students,  and  that  glamor  soon  wore  off.  The 
only  logical  stepping  stone  from  this  disillusionment  was 
skepticism,  and  Jacques  and  Raissa  could  not  help  but  reach 
it. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  stubbornness  of  an  unfounded  hope, 
perhaps  the  still  unrecognizable  workings  of  grace  that  kept 
these  two  waiting  for  just  one  piece  of  evidence  more  con¬ 
clusive,  one  more  last  possibility  of  an  outlet  somewhere.  If 
they  sincerely  discovered  such  an  answer  non-existent,  then, 
rather  than  prolong  a  meaningless  and  fruitless  existence  any 
longer,  they  would  end  their  lives.  Such  was  the  agreement 
they  made  one  day,  walking  through  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
A  suicide  pact — but  a  decision  entirely  reasonable  and  an 
inescapable  conclusion  to  their  sincere  but  futile  quest.  And 
the  answer  remained  but  a  step  beyond  their  vision,  allowing 
them  the  search  and  the  near-despair  which  patterned  their 
minds  and  prepared  their  souls  for  it  when  it  came. 

It  was  to  come  soon,  but  by  devious  instruments.  The 
first  was  Charles  Peguy  the  poet.  Peguy  offered  to  take 
Jacques  and  Raissa  across  the  street  from  the  Sorbonne  to 
the  College  de  France  where  a  certain  Henri  Bergson  was 
winning  fame  and  adherents  with  his  lectures  in  philosophy. 
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Here,  they  discovered,  was  just  that  possibility,  that  chance, 
their  minds  were  seeking.  Here  was  an  opposition  to  the 
blank  wall  of  scientism.  Bergson  taught  the  absolute  capa¬ 
bility  of  man  to  know  reality.  The  validity  of  knowledge 
was  for  him  essential  and  incontestable;  man  could  attain  to 
the  absolute.  Here  was  what  Jacques  and  Raissa  had  been 
trying  to  believe  for  years.  Together  with  Peguy  and  Psi- 
chari,  they  formed  an  eager  quartette  at  all  of  Bergson’s  lec¬ 
tures,  carrying  his  principles  into  the  shocked  and  hostile 
Sorbonne. 

Later  as  a  Catholic,  Maritain  was  to  refute  the  fallacies 
of  Bergson  in  his  first  published  book,  La  Pbilosopbie  Berg - 
sonienne :  Etudes  Critiques .  Bergson’s  method  for  attaining 
the  absolute  was  incorrect;  he  substituted  intuition  for  in¬ 
telligence  and  denied  that  the  concept  could  know  reality, 
but  that  this  intuition  transcended  concepts  and  thus  arrived 
at  its  goal. 

Bergson  had  served  in  the  plan  of  God  to  rescue  Maritain 
from  skepticism  and  scientism.  His  was  the  negative  func¬ 
tion  in  the  process.  The  positive  came  a  few  years  later. 

In  November,  1904,  Jacques  and  Raissa  were  married,  and 
settled  in  an  apartment  near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  A  few’ 
months  later,  through  their  curiosity  aroused  by  a  newspaper 
review  of  a  new  novel,  they  read  and  arranged  a  meeting 
with  its  author,  Leon  Bloy.  This  meeting  was  a  decisive 
moment  in  their  lives.  Bloy  was  a  Catholic,  a  militant,  vital 
Catholic,  and  the  first  they  had  ever  met.  Jacques  and  Raissa 
learned  of  Catholicism,  not  from  the  dogmatic  view  of  the 
catechism,  but  from  the  spiritual  view  of  the  lives  of  saints 
and  writings  of  the  mystics.  With  Bloy  they  read  together 
Saint  Angela  of  Foligno,  Ruysbroeck,  and  the  Revelations 
of  Anna  Catherine  Emmerick.  On  June  11,  1906,  they  were 
baptized  together  with  Raissa ’s  sister  Vera,  in  the  Church 
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of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  Montmartre.  Leon  Bloy  was 
godfather  of  the  trio. 

Soon  after  their  First  Communion  on  August  3rd  at  the 
Basilica  of  the  Sacre-Coeur  in  Montmartre,  Jacques  and 
Raissa  left  France  for  Fieidelberg.  Jacques  had  obtained  a 
fellowship  for  biological  study  and  the  couple  planned  to 
visit  the  principal  German  universities,  but  Raissa’s  health 
led  them  to  remain  in  Fieidelberg.  Maritain  studied  here 
under  the  eminent  biologist  Fians  Driesch,  while  he  and  his 
wife  began  to  experience  the  consequences  of  their  conver¬ 
sion. 

All  was  peace  for  them  now,  spiritually  and  intellectually; 
the  old  philosophical  problems  could  be  shelved  and  forgot¬ 
ten,  at  least  in  reference  to  their  own  understanding  of  the 
truth.  In  their  social  contacts  however,  there  were  the  neces¬ 
sary  misunderstandings  to  dispel,  and  oppositions  to  face. 
Jacques’  mother  was  shocked;  she  appealed  to  Charles  Peguy 
who  himself  was  on  the  verge  of  returning  to  the  faith  he 
had  left  in  his  childhood.  Raissa  and  Vera’s  parents’  first  re¬ 
action  of  silent  sorrow  was  gradually  turned  in  later  years 
to  acceptance  and  to  their  own  eventual  conversion. 

If  they  lost  their  place  in  the  old  circle  of  acquaintances  at 
the  Sorbonne,  they  replaced  it  by  a  much  higher  place  among 
the  intellectuals  of  French  Catholicism. 

Jacques  Maritain’s  first  acquaintance  with  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  came  not  until  three  years  after  his  conversion,  and 
then  only  at  the  advice  of  the  couple’s  spiritual  director, 
Father  Humbert  Clerissac,  a  wise  and  experienced  Domini¬ 
can  theologian.  It  was  then  that  Jacques  realized  his  voca¬ 
tion;  "to  Thomistize  the  world”;  it  was  then  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  thought  of  St.  Thomas  was  not  something 
new  to  him,  but  a  system  which  he  had  already  believed  and 
understood  implicitly  for  many  years. 
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The  fruit  was  now  to  come;  the  fruit  of  unsettled  years 
of  study  and  philosophical  searching,  of  quiet  years  of 
prayer,  meditation,  and  readings  of  the  masters  of  the  spiri¬ 
tual  life,  of  calm  years  of  unspoken  understanding  with 
Raissa  and  enlightenment  from  Pere  Clerissac;  the  fruit  of 
this  long  and  arduous  preparation  was  about  to  appear. 

Jacques’  first  article  appeared  in  1910  and  was  published 
in  the  Revue  de  Philosophie.  It  was  titled,  "Reason  and 
Modern  Science”  and  created  a  major  stir  of  attention  and 
criticism  from  the  Sorbonne  adherents.  He  was  regarded 
by  some  as  "anti-moderne”,  which  phrase  he  used  purposely 
a  few  years  later  as  a  title  for  his  published  collection  of  early 
essays  and  articles.  His  first  book  was  a  critical  study  of 
Bergsonism  and  an  exposure  of  the  fallacies  of  his  system.  La 
Pbilosophie  Bergsonienne:  Etudes  Critiques  was  published  in 
1914.  In  that  same  year  he  began  his  formal  teaching  career 
with  a  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  Institut  Catholique  de  Paris. 

Metaphysics  did  not  comprise  the  total  scope  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  his  writing.  In  1920  he  published  Art  and  Scholas¬ 
ticism,  which  deals  with  problems  of  art  and  aesthetics  never 
treated  before  from  the  viewpoint  of  scholastic  philosophy. 

Political  science  also  received  his  careful  appraisal,  and 
several  of  his  books,  notably  his  early  Primaute  de  Spirituel 
in  1927,  and  more  recently  in  1956,  God  and  Caesar,  deal 
with  the  precarious  problem  of  church-state  relationship. 

In  the  midst  of  lecture  tours  which  took  him  to  Louvain, 
the  Angelicum  in  Rome,  Germany,  England,  Spain,  and 
above  all,  his  beloved  France,  Maritain  has  never  lost  sight  of 
reality.  He  was  still  a  man  to  whom  much  had  been  given, 
and  who  felt  that  much  had  to  be  repayed.  He  was  essen¬ 
tially  and  simply  an  apostle  of  truth,  and  every  book  he 
wrote,  every  word  he  uttered  had  ultimately  the  same  reason 
and  purpose  as  the  Mass  he  attended  daily — to  render  homage 
to  the  Truth. 
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In  May,  1940,  the  Nazi  divisions  invaded  France.  Mari- 
tain  was  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  on  a  lecture  tour, 
accompanied  by  Raissa  and  her  sister  Vera,  who  had  re¬ 
mained  with  them  as  Jacques’  secretary  ever  since  their  days 
in  Heidelberg.  They  stayed  in  America  until  Paris  was 
liberated  and  settled  in  New  York  during  the  first  year, 
while  Jacques  taught  philosophy  at  Columbia  University. 
The  next  year  he  alternated  between  conducting  a  phi¬ 
losophy  course  at  Princeton  University  and  giving  a  series 
of  lectures  at  the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Medieval  Studies  in 
Toronto,  Canada.  Immediately  upon  the  liberation  of  Paris, 
General  de  Gaulle  requested  Maritain  to  accept  the  diplo¬ 
matic  position  of  ambassador  of  France  to  the  Vatican. 
Maritain  agreed  reluctantly.  He  held  this  position  from  1945 
to  1948,  then  resigned  and  after  a  brief  visit  home,  returned 
to  America  and  his  teaching  post  at  Princeton,  where  he  has 
been  ever  since. 

Jacques  Maritain  has  been  described  as  a  "gay  ascetic,”  a 
"saint,”  and  a  "delightful,  timid  Frenchman.”  These  epi¬ 
thets  all  have  an  element  of  truth;  he  is  perhaps  all  of  these 
and  yet  is  more.  He  is  basically  and  unforgettably  a  man, 
and  one  deeply  in  love  with  a  woman.  Raissa  is  still  beside 
him,  as  she  has  always  been,  in  their  American  setting  of  26 
Linden  Lane,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  as  faithfully  as  she  was 
at  the  Sorbonne,  at  Heidelberg,  in  Rome,  and  on  countless 
lecture  tours  all  over  Europe. 

Maritain  is  truly  an  ideal  for  Catholic  intellectualism  in  an 
age  when  it  is  so  desperately  needed.  But  a  glance  beyond  his 
prodigious  accomplishments  reveals  him  in  his  very  ordinary 
existence  as  a  husband,  a  friend,  and  a  devout  Catholic  lay¬ 
man.  It  has  been  said  that  the  only  thing  noticeable  or  re¬ 
markable  about  the  bearing  of  this  man  is  his  utter  dissimi¬ 
larity  to  the  supposed  "type”  of  the  ex-ambassador  or  college 
professor,  his  complete  and  sincere  humility. 
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Jacques  Maritain  has  fulfilled  his  vocation  to  dispel  con¬ 
temporary  errors  of  thought  by  the  truth  of  Thomism;  the 
purity  of  St.  Thomas  has  formed  his  mind  and  his  life’s  work. 
More  important  than  that  has  been  the  influence  of  that 
thought  and  morality  on  his  very  life.  To  preach  and  write 
Catholicism  is  a  great  accomplishment;  to  live  it  consistently 
and  vitally  is  a  thing  even  greater.  Jacques  Maritain  has  done 
both  well. 


So? 

Squandered, 

whbnsied  away  in  blue, 

danced  away  in  the  dark, 

winking  farewell  with  the  star -brilliants, 


my  gold -coin  days 

and  silver  pieces  of  my  nights . 


And  now 
Ym  miser -cold 
and  happy. 

And  happy. 


Barbara  Concannon,  *58 
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Confirmation 

Ellen  E.  Whalen,  ’58 

W HEN  Sister  said  she  could  make  her  Confirma¬ 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  sixth  grade,  Jeannie  felt  that  things 
were  straightening  out  at  last.  Because  she  had  been  double- 
promoted,  she  really  wasn’t  old  enough  for  Confirmation, 
and  that  had  made  her  a  problem.  What  were  they  going 
to  do  with  her  while  all  the  others  were  down  in  chapel  hav¬ 
ing  Confirmation  class?  Would  she  have  to  wait  until  next 
year — and  then  be  let  out  of  class  to  study  with  the  sixth 
grade?  But  now  it  was  going  to  be  all  right;  this  time  things 
would  really  be  all  right.  She  didn’t  even  want  to  think 
about  it  too  much  for  fear  she’d  think  of  something  that 
could  spoil  it. 

Like  double-promotion.  She  had  thought  that  would  be 
something  wonderful,  really  growing  up,  but  her  old  class 
didn’t  want  her  any  more  and  her  new  class  were  all  friends 
without  her.  So  double-promotion  had  turned  into  another 
Spoiled  Thing,  one  of  those  things  that  were  beautiful  and 
perfect  when  they  happened  to  other  people,  but  when  her 
turn  came  something  was  always  a  little  wrong  and  she  had 
to  pretend  to  herself  that  it  really  didn’t  matter.  Like  the 
Christmas  trees  that  had  a  great  big  empty  space  somewhere 
and  even  if  you  tried  to  fill  it  in  with  pieces  from  the  sawed- 
off  top  it  always  looked  fixed-up.  Or  her  new  bicycle;  it  was 
somebody  else’s,  painted,  and  the  chain  guard  was  off  and 
the  new  paint  was  on  crooked,  with  thick,  hard  drops  in 
some  places.  Or  her  shoe-skates;  they  were  really  new,  but 
she  could  never  get  them  laced  tightly  enough  .  .  .  her  ankles 
shook  and  wobbled  and  she  got  blisters. 
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Confirmation  was  something  different  though.  It  would 
be  the  same  for  everybody.  They  were  learning  the  answers 
out  loud  together.  .  .  .  "What  are  the  twelve  fruits  of  the 
Holy  Ghost?”  Sister  would  ask — and  the  class  would  inhale 
majestically  and  chant,  fr Chanty  joy  peace  patience  benig¬ 
nity .  .  .  .  And  in  every  imagination  loomed  the  awesome 
figure  of  the  Bishop.  He  was  going  to  ask  them  questions;  he 
would  examine  them  to  find  the  unworthy,  right  in  the 
church  in  front  of  everybody. 

They  were  going  to  be  dressed  all  the  same,  too.  They 
would  have  different  dresses  but  everything  else  had  to  be  all 
white  and  no  short  sleeves.  And  she  didn’t  even  have  any 
trouble  about  the  dress.  It  was  new  and  the  sleeves  were 
three-quarter  and  everybody  said  it  was  just  right. 

Then  the  stockings  scared  her.  All  of  a  sudden  one  after¬ 
noon,  just  as  they  were  lining  up  to  go  home,  Sister  said  that 
of  course  every  girl  would  have  white  stockings.  White 
stockings!  Jeannie  ran  all  the  way  home.  .  .  .  Her  grand¬ 
mother  and  her  mother  were  talking  in  the  kitchen.  She 
was  hardly  able  to  tell  them  about  the  stockings;  she  began 
to  cry,  sharp,  screeching  sobs,  and  her  mother  looked  very 
surprised  and  then  cross. 

"All  right!  For  heaven’s  sake  stop  that  crying!  Nobody 
said  you  couldn’t  have  them!  Honestly!  Whatever  gets  into 
you,  Jeannie!” 

She  stopped  crying,  finally,  and  let  them  talk  to  her.  .  .  . 
She  couldn’t  help  thinking  that  maybe  she  shouldn’t  plan  at 
all,  just  let  things  go  along  and  if  they  came  out  right  then  it 
would  be  so  wonderful,  like  a  surprise,  and  she  wouldn’t 
have  to  pretend  at  all.  .  .  . 

"And  we’ll  have  to  get  you  some  shoes,  too.  .  .  .” 

"Let  me  get  them,”  her  grandmother  said.  "I  want  to  get 
Jeannie  something  too.” 
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They  were  going  to  take  care  of  things,  and  the  weeks 
kept  going  by.  .  .  .  She  almost  forgot  that  she  had  cried 
like  that,  or  why  she  had  wanted  to  anyway.  She  knew  all 
the  catechism  answers;  she  kept  saying  them  to  herself  on 
the  way  to  school.  She  could  even  remember  the  questions 
without  looking  in  the  book  and  it  made  her  happy  .  .  . 
somehow  they  were  all  connected  with  April  and  May,  with 
the  cars  that  went  whizzing  by  her  on  the  wet  streets,  with 
pussy-willows,  azaleas,  and  Yes!  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God.  .  .  . 

She  forgot  about  planning  and  not  planning.  She  could 
tell  that  it  was  going  to  be  completely  right.  She  was  going 
to  be  all  in  white,  like  all  of  them;  nobody  would  be  able 
to  tell  that  she  was  the  youngest,  the  double-promoted  one. 
She  guessed  she  should  only  answer  one  question  when  the 
Bishop  asked  them  .  .  .  and  not  the  first  one  either.  .  .  .  Strong 
and  perfect  Christians,  strong  and  perfect.  .  .  . 

When  she  thought  of  perfect,  she  remembered  back  to  the 
beautiful  fourth  grade  geography  books.  The  teacher  kept 
them  in  the  closet,  and  when  the  class  was  studying  some¬ 
thing  special,  she  would  tell  them  to  put  all  their  pencils 
and  pens  away  and  sit  up  straight  and  fold  their  hands.  Then 
she  would  go  around  and  put  one  on  every  desk,  except  for 
the  people  who  had  been  bad.  The  books  were  bright  blue, 
with  all  kinds  of  colored  maps,  and  the  paper  was  dangerous; 
its  edges  were  really  sharp  and  could  cut  your  fingers.  But 
after  one  awful  day  they  couldn’t  have  the  books  any  more 
because  a  boy  named  Richard  took  his  ink-well  out  of  his 
desk  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  jumped  right  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  aisle  and  there  was  the  ink,  spreading  shockingly  across 
the  continents.  .  .  . 

Her  grandmother  was  slow  about  the  shoes,  though,  be¬ 
cause  she  had  to  go  in  town  to  shop  for  them  and  it  was  hard 
for  her  to  get  in  town,  she  said,  but  she  wanted  to  get 
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Jeannie ’s  present  herself  and  finally  she  bought  them.  After 
she  got  them  home  she  called  up  again  to  make  sure  the  size 
was  right.  She  said  she  was  going  to  bring  them  over  the 
night  before  Confirmation  because  that  was  the  only  time 
somebody  could  give  her  a  ride. 

Her  grandmother  came  early  that  night;  they  were  still 
having  supper  and  they  were  all  laughing  because  Jeannie’s 
father  kept  saying  why  didn’t  she  take  Hildebrand  or  Hya¬ 
cinth  for  a  middle  name.  Jeannie  started  to  tell  her  grand¬ 
mother  the  joke,  but  her  grandmother  was  talking  about  the 
shoes.  She’d  really  had  quite  a  time  about  the  shoes,  she 
said.  She’d  gone  from  store  to  store.  .  .  .  Jeannie  squirmed 
impatiently;  she  was  supposed  to  bring  down  the  dress  to 
show  her  grandmother,  and  if  her  grandmother  would  only 
bring  in  the  white  shoes  instead  of  all  that  talking  maybe 
she  could  get  all  dressed  up.  .  .  . 

" Jeannie!  Sit  still!  Can’t  you  be  polite  to  your  grand¬ 
mother?” 

Her  grandmother  looked  over  and  smiled  at  her.  Then 
she  went  into  the  front  hall  and  came  back  with  a  gray 
paper  bag.  She  took  out  the  shoe  box.  It  was  tied  with  thick 
white  string;  she  tried  to  pull  the  string  off  the  end  of  the 
box,  but  her  hands  shook  and  slipped,  and  she  had  to  use  a 
knife.  She  was  slow,  slow.  Then  Jeannie  began  to  feel 
ashamed  of  herself.  Grandma  probably  thought  she’d  be  ex¬ 
cited  about  the  shoes,  like  she  used  to  be  when  she  was  little. 
They  were  Grandma’s  part  of  Confirmation  .  .  .  that  must 
be  why  she  was  looking  so  happy,  as  if  she  were  getting  a 
present  herself.  .  .  .  Her  grandmother  held  up  the  shoes. 

Black.  Shiny  black.  Ink  black. 

Nobody  said  anything  at  all,  and  her  grandmother  kept 
on  talking,  smiling  gently,  holding  them  out  .  .  .  black,  and 
now  too  late.  .  .  . 
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"Well,  Jeannie,  aren’t  you  going  to  thank  your  grand¬ 
mother?  .  .  .  and  now  let’s  see  them  on.  .  . 

Her  mother  and  father  .  .  .  they  must  be  pretending,  they 
must  be  pretending  too,  or  else  they  just  didn’t  know.  .  .  . 
Her  socks  were  too  thick;  she  couldn’t  get  the  shoes  over 
them.  She  pulled  off  the  socks  and  put  the  shoes  on  her  bare 
feet. 

"You  haven’t  seen  Jeannie ’s  stockings  yet,  real  nylons,  not 
those  thick  silk  things  that  wrinkle  so.  ...” 

And  she  had  thought  it  would  be  the  stockings.  She  had 
to  walk  for  them  now,  all  around  the  kitchen;  her  elbows 
and  knees  were  tense  and  stiff  and  she  wasn’t  going  to  look 
down  at  the  shoes.  She  knew  she  would  be  walking  this  way 
tomorrow,  tomorrow  in  the  church  when  she’d  hear  the 
whispers: 

"Did  you  see  her  shoes ?  That  one  who  got  double- 
promoted?” 
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To  Vincent  Van  Gogh 

Yet  young ,  I  would  have  loved  your  loneliness, 

Claimed  it  fiercely,  seized  it  as  my  own .  Be  glad 
Your  hunger  in  the  Borinage  could  press, 

Endure  so  deathlessly,  Pariah — I  woidd  have  had 
No  strength  to  tell  the  peasants ’  thousand  cries, 

No  lion’s  heart  that  could  affirm  you  Saint .  I  would 
Not  soothe  you,  mend  your  loneliness  with  lies — 

So  cloyed  you’d  be  then,  Exile !  Thronged  Parisians  stood 
To  taunt,  condemn  you,  scream  too  loudly  hate; 

1  would  have  proven,  driven,  forced  them  recognize 
Magnificence — your  hand  once  seared,  to  sate 
Another’s  sneer .  How  passionately  they  would  prize 
An  ear,  the  self -strong  wound.  I’d  show  your  hand’s 
Serenity,  to  still  soul’s  turbulent  demands. 

Suzanne  M.  McGowan,  ’58 
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Sorrow 

Claire  Perdigao,  ’59 

The  most  poignant  emotion  that  we  experience 
is  sorrow.  Sorrow  is  an  aversion  and  we  spend  a  great  part 
of  our  lives  trying  to  avoid  it.  It  is  inescapable  because  it 
is  an  important  part  of  living.  Sorrow  penetrates  the  super¬ 
ficiality  of  the  body  and  lends  depth  to  the  soul.  Sorrow  is 
not  legislated  out  of  hate  nor  is  it  evil.  It  brings  us  closer  to 
reality;  it  reveals  the  whole  self,  our  failings  and  our  needs. 
Through  sorrow,  we  witness  the  metamorphosis  of  apathy 
into  sympathy.  Sympathy  arises  out  of  sorrow  and  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  human  relations.  It  softens  us,  makes  us  pliable  to 
change  and  to  learning.  If  it  is  accepted  and  treated  with 
mature  understanding,  it  will  produce  a  more  perceptive 
and  responsible  person.  Experiencing  sorrow  is  like  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  truth.  It  makes  one  keener  and  more  profound  be¬ 
cause  it  reaches  the  whole  soul. 

If  we  were  stoics,  sorrow  would  never  reach  us.  We  would 
just  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets  and  walk  away  from  it. 
Of  course,  we  must  regulate  our  emotions  sometimes.  They 
should  never  dominate  the  intellect  and  the  will,  but  they 
should  blend  the  sensitive  and  the  intellectual. 

Sorrow  cannot  be  divorced  from  joy.  They  are  born  into 
every  man,  working  simultaneously  throughout  life.  We 
cannot  truly  experience  one  without  having  first  known  the 
other.  They  are  proportionate;  they  give  balance  and  reason 
to  reality. 
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Artist  or  Critic? 

In  THE  last  act  of  Ibsen’s  Hedda  Gabler,  Tes- 
man  decides  to  collect  the  notes  of  the  dead  man’s  manuscript 
and  put  them  into  a  book.  He,  too,  had  been  working  on 
such  a  book,  but  he  realizes  that  his  work  would  never  be 
the  masterpiece  that  the  material  deserves  and  so  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  use  his  talent  as  editor  of  the  manuscript  since,  as 
he  says,  "Arranging  other  people’s  papers  is  just  the  work 
for  me.” 

By  this  one  act  Tesman  saves  himself.  He  foregoes  his 
once-bright  dreams  and  uses  his  talents — and  they  are  great 
ones — properly.  Though  his  sorrow  is  intense,  he  has  not 
truly  lowered  himself ;  the  security  and  joy  of  knowing  what 
he  is  promises  happiness. 

Tesman  discovered  this  power  within  himself  before  he 
became  bitter;  many  others  are  not  so  fortunate.  There  are 
would-be  artists  who  strive  for  years  to  create  beauty,  but 
somehow  never  reach  the  goal.  Finally  they  succumb,  and 
the  world  has  more  frustrated  artists. 

The  fact  that  they  do  not  succeed  does  not  prove  their 
inability;  it  is  the  lack  of  faith  in  themselves  which  is  the 
final  test.  An  artist,  if  he  deserves  the  name,  must  possess 
within  him  the  intense  belief  in  his  own  worth,  a  deep-down 
faith  in  his  vision.  Since  it  is  the  personal  vision  of  the  artist 
which  sets  him  apart  from  other  men,  the  writer,  or  painter, 
or  actor,  must  have  pride  in  his  vision,  believe  in  that  above 
all,  and  spend  his  life — with  or  without  recognition — in  try¬ 
ing  to  capture  the  inward  view  in  the  concrete. 

This  faith  lets  the  artist  see  what  is  good  in  others,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  makes  him  realize  that  what  others  do  and 
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achieve  is  not  for  him.  He  may  borrow  a  technique,  or  use 
what  he  has  learned,  but  he  never  wants  to  have  what  others 
possess.  He  is  satisfied  with  his  own  way;  no  one  can  per¬ 
suade  him  that  what  he  conceives  as  beauty  is  not  beauty. 
He  knows,  almost  with  a  sense  of  destiny,  that  his  concep¬ 
tion  is  right  for  him;  praise  may  add  to  his  confidence  but 
it  can  never  give  faith.  If  he  does  not,  from  the  beginning, 
believe  in  himself,  then  his  attempts  will  be  fruitless. 

This  is  the  quality  which  sets  the  artist  apart,  which  has 
made  him,  from  pre-historic  times,  the  man  beset  by  the 
gods,  the  man  who  comes  so  close  to  what  is  eternal  that  he 
is  never  able  to  be  as  other  men.  Whether  this  quality  is 
called  "divine  inspiration”  or  "poetic  inspiration,”  it  remains 
the  prime  distinction  between  the  artist  and  other  men.  For 
this  reason  there  are  not  now,  nor  ever  have  been,  many  true 
artists.  There  are  many  who  would  like  to  be,  but  wishing 
will  not  make  it  so. 

Those  who  can  perceive  beauty,  who  can  feel  its  power, 
who  can,  at  times,  do  what  the  artist  does,  but  lack  the  vision 
he  possesses,  may  wonder  what  their  role  is.  Tesman  knew; 
he  realized  that  the  artist  cannot  exist  alone,  that  he  needs 
men  who  can  appreciate  him — men,  with  more  detachment 
than  he  possesses,  to  understand  him,  to  help  him. 
The  critic  could  not  exist  without  the  poet,  but  the 
poet  would  probably  never  be  known  without  the  critic, 
and  poets  do  not  write  for  themselves  alone.  The  vision 
which  they  possess  is  so  precious  to  them,  gives  so  much  joy, 
that  it  must  be  given  to  other  people,  and  the  critic  sees  that 
this  is  done. 

This  mutual  giving  blesses  both  artist  and  critic.  The 
artist  finds  his  joy  in  outward  expression  of  what  he  has 
within  himself;  the  critic  rejoices  in  finding  it  in  other 
people;  the  rest  of  the  world  is  grateful  to  both. 

S.C. 
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Till  We  Have  Faces .  C.  S.  Lewis.  New  York:  Harcourt 
Brace  &  Company,  1956. 

Since  his  undergraduate  days  at  Oxford,  C.  S.  Lewis  has 
been  fascinated  by  the  Cupid-Psyche  myth.  It  never  seemed 
quite  fair  to  him  to  blame  the  sisters  for  Psyche’s  error  and 
so  he  conceived  of  the  tale  as  a  more  profound  allegory — 
the  Christian  story  of  the  soul’s  pursuit  of  God.  The  ob¬ 
stacles  it  encounters  on  the  way,  the  terrible  temptations 
which  human  pity  forces  upon  the  loving  soul,  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  loneliness  of  a  vocation  which  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  in  human  terms,  save  this  book  from  triteness,  senti¬ 
mentality,  and  the  watered-down  Christianity  of  many 
modern  religious  books. 

Lewis’  version  of  the  legend  is  more  concerned  with 
Orual,  the  sister  of  Psyche,  than  with  Psyche  herself.  Orual 
is  the  type  of  the  sister-mother,  who  has  given  her  complete 
love  to  her  younger  sister  but  has  not  attained  that  purity 
of  love  which  lets  her  see  things  with  Psyche’s  eyes.  When 
Psyche  shows  her  the  beautiful  palace  that  the  god  has  given 
her — high  on  the  mountaintop,  away  from  the  world — 
Orual  can  see  only  rocks,  ferns,  and  a  crystal-clear  stream. 
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Because  she  doubts  this  other  reality,  because  she  has  not  the 
eyes  of  faith  or  the  inner  awareness  of  the  mystic,  Orual  per¬ 
suades  Psyche  to  look  at  the  god,  that  is,  to  wake  up  to  the 
world  and  forget  her  madness. 

Psyche  is  banished  from  the  land  for  her  lack  of  faith  and 
Orual  is  told  that  she  will  become  Psyche.  But  Orual’s  re¬ 
maining  years  are  years  of  power  and  great  influence;  she 
is  ruler  in  the  land  and  she  represses  that  Orual  who  loved 
Psyche.  When  she  has  finally  achieved  this  peace-by-neglect 
she  is  made  aware  of  herself  by  hearing  the  tale  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  told  in  all  its  twisted  complications  by  a  pagan  priest. 
From  that  moment  Orual  is  a  target  for  her  dreams,  visions, 
and  aching  soul. 

Step  by  step  she  follows  the  path  to  the  gods.  Self-revela¬ 
tion  brings  self -disgust  as  she  sees  her  former  love  as  selfish¬ 
ness.  Finally  she  fears  what  the  gods  will  do  to  her,  for  her 
ugliness  is  extreme.  Her  former  teacher  answers  her  in  a 
vision: 

"Infinite  hopes — and  fears — may  both  be  yours.  Be  sure  that, 

whatever  else  you  get,  you  will  not  get  justice.” 

"Are  the  gods  not  just?” 

"Oh  no,  child,  what  would  become  of  us  if  they  were?” 

and  faith,  love  and  the  vision  of  gods  become  paradoxical. 
Because  Orual  knows  that  she  is  ugly  with  mortality,  because 
she  knows  that  she  is  blind  with  pride,  she  becomes  beautiful 
and  sees  the  terrible  purity  of  the  gods  with  the  eyes  of  faith 
and  the  confidence  of  vision.  In  this  way  the  prophecy  is 
fulfilled  and  Orual  becomes  Psyche. 

Lewis  has  made  the  myth  of  Psyche  into  one  of  the  most 
profound  religious  books  published  in  many  years.  Till  We 
Have  Faces  has  the  universality  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress ,  the 
simplicity  of  The  Collar,  and  the  sense  of  wonder  of  the 
Apocrypha .  It  is  one  modern  religious  book  which  makes 
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the  gift  of  grace  convincing,  both  spiritually  and  psycho¬ 
logically,  and  leaves  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  beauty, 
caught,  if  only  for  a  moment,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  soul’s 
hunger  for  God. 

Sheila  Carroll ,  ’57 

The  Rain  and  the  Fire  and  the  Will  of  God.  Donald  Wet¬ 
zel.  New  York:  Random  House,  1957. 

The  Rain  and  the  Fire  and  the  Will  of  God  is  a  refreshing 
plunge  into  the  mind  and  life  of  a  normal,  yet  highly  in¬ 
dividual  fourteen  year  old  boy.  Jack  Hey  wood  lives  in  the 
Alabama  farm  country,  on  the  Hill  where  nothing  ever 
happens.  Jack’s  observations  on  everything  from  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  idiosyncrasies  to  the  light  of  the  moon  are  humorous, 
perceptive,  and  marked  by  an  unflinching  honesty  com¬ 
parable  to  Huck  Finn’s. 

The  plot  avoids  complexity,  and  is  a  facile,  natural  de¬ 
velopment  of  everyday  happenings.  Jack,  ever-hopeful  that 
something  exciting  may  happen,  sometimes  feels  isolated  and 
completely  friendless,  but  the  visit  of  a  city  friend  gives  him 
new  understanding. 

Colloquial  language  and  rambling,  conversational  tone, 
often  interspersed  with  vivid  description,  prevail  in  the 
story.  Jack’s  extremely  novel  ideas  have  an  irresistible  logic, 
which,  with  the  book’s  penetrating  realism,  makes  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyable  reading. 

Eileen  M.  FI  ague,  ’59 

Day  of  Infamy.  Walter  Lord.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  Inc.,  1957. 

On  December  7,  1941,  one  of  the  most  tragic  days  of  all 
time,  the  Japanese  effected  a  surprise  attack  upon  Pearl 
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Harbor.  It  is  the  element  of  complete  surprise  around  which 
Walter  Lord,  popular  author  of  A  Night  to  Kemember ,  has 
written  an  inspiring  document. 

With  the  accuracy  of  a  historian,  Walter  Lord  traces  the 
action  and  reactions  of  Japanese  and  Americans,  military  and 
civilians.  Through  the  presentation  of  rapid  transition  from 
peace  to  world  war,  all  human  weakness  and  magnanimity 
shines. 

To  a  detailed  account,  however,  the  author  has  brought  a 
rare  sense  of  drama.  An  apparently  simple  aura  of  om¬ 
niscience  and  omnipresence  contributes  an  intensity  which 
is  the  essence  of  the  work’s  success. 

Day  of  Infamy,  both  for  the  event  as  it  was  lived  and  the 
story  as  it  is  written,  should  be  a  permanently  significant 
book. 

Barbara  Coined,  9  57 
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